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From the earliest periods of history men have believed in extraordi- 
nary mutations of our world. Thon fom ever speculated on its origin 
and its duration, and the various conclusions to which they have 
arrived form one of the most amusing, if not instructive, portions of 
history. Strange and inconsistent as have been their theories, however, 
a uniform opinion has prevailed that fire and water were the two great 
agents by which all signal revolutions had been affected. This result, 
though not then based on known physical laws, science has since shown 
to be in conformity with natural phenomena. But the modus operandi, 
and the character of these universal agents, gave birth to innumerable 
speculations, which, if they did not approximate truth, indicated an 
innate disposition in man to believe in the marvellous. On no subject, 
perhaps, have the opinions of men been more various, and on none more 
free and bold, than on that of our earth’s origin and history. 
It is not unnatural to believe, that the character of supposed terrestrial 
mutations with their design and effect seemed to an ignorant people, 
wrapped in mystery and doubt; nor will the faith or opinions originating 
from these great natural events, be supposed to have much authority 
during succeeding and more enlightened periods of the world. The 
notions of philosophers respecting organic remains could not have 
been less crude, or more unphilosophical, than those entertained 
in earlier times, on the causes which deposited and upheaved them; 
still, the people of antiquity possessed a better knowledge of the origin 
and nature of these bodies, and of the earth’s duration, than many in 
modern days. Men’s opinions, it will be seen in this, as in most 
branches of science, have been a strange compound of truth and error, 
of reason and of folly, from the beginning to the end of their 
history. 
It has been said, and with justice, that modern times have given neither 
form nor feature to any truth that has not been sketched by ancient philo- i 
sophers. Be this as it may, we find the causes assigned by them for 
the deposite of fossil relics vastly more consistent with fact than those 
believed during the pastcentury. In speculating on natural causes, they i 
had their errors, as well as those of the present times, and the reasons 
why they were more liable to error than ourselves, are sufficiently obvi- 
ous. But, with the blaze of science diffused and diffusing throughout 
civilized society, it will hereafter appear a problem why we, with all the 
experience of former ages superadded, remained unconscious of its efful- | | 
gence, and unconvinced by the truths which it developed. The bright | 
and steady light which our subject sheds on the past history of our | 
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planet, and the opinions of many in reference to it, will seem — they 
even now seem —a paradox. 

The ancients, as before intimated, supposed the inhabitants of earth 
to have been periodically destroyed, and the moral world to have been 
thereby purified. Whether indeed this was tradition, and referable to 
one general catastrophe, or whether the belief of every people has been 
founded on some local cataclysm, or more recent internal convulsion, 
no one has been qualified to determine, notwithstanding the confidence 
with which the former has been asserted. 

Numerous deluges are on record, and some long previous to the 
Christian era, which overwhelmed vast countries and their numerous 
inhabitants. Various and conflicting opinions were held by different 
people respecting the purposes and effects of these events, and some of 
them are admitted by authors to have been confounded with the Noachin 
deluge. Such, even at the present time, are those of many isolated and 
superstitious nations; for these catastrophes were local, though, natu- 
rally enough, perhaps, thought by them to have been universal. 

After the destructive earthquake of Cumana, in 1766, and the con- 
sequent fertility of the soil, the remaining inhabitants celebrated by 
annual festivals the destruction of the world, and the period of its 
renovation. Should it be in turn for the inhabitants of North America 
to experience a sudden and overwhelming deluge from our great 
western lakes, as is confidently predicted by the best geologist of the 
age, we too —were we to be, when overtaken by this calamity, as were 
those who raised the tumuli of the west, or as were the native Indians 
before the visit of Europeans— should deem such an event a signal 
and universal judgment. 

This great American deluge is to happen when the falls of Niagara 
shall have receded to the embouchure of the vast lakes at the head 
of the Niagara river. The progress of the retrocession having been 
ascertained to be at the rate of three feet a year, or fifty yards every forty 
years — allowing ten thousand years since the falls were at Queenston, 
the height of those lakes six hundred feet above the sea, and their 
depth twelve hundred feet — a mighty rush of the immense waters of all 
the upper lakes will take place, when, by the near approach of the 
fallsto Lake Erie, they will be allowed to escape. The people of the 
regions now covered by those wide inland seas, if any there were, must 
have entertained similar sentiments, when overtaken by a similar inun- 
dation ; if, as we have reason to believe, the beds of those lakes suddenly 
became the receptacles of the still great inland sea which once covered 
the whole of the Mississippi valley, from the Alleghany to the Rocky 
Mountains. 

The discovery of organic remains on the summits of high mountains, 
and particularly Molusca, was, and is now supposed, by perhaps the ma- 
jority of men, an incontestible evidence of the Mosaic deluge; but this 
supposition meets a corrective in the fact, that both mountain masses and 
the deep strata of the earth are often alike entirely composed of the 
remains of these animals. 

The long and arduous efforts of an Oxford theologian on this subject, 
while they brought to light numerous and important scientific truths, 
themselves overturned by their accumulated weight the superstructure 
which the overweening prepossessions of the architect had reared. But, 
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like an honest Christian philosopher, he joined in the surprise and 
ridicule which a view of its feeble foundation excited. The many deep 
caves in Europe, containing the bones of quadrupeds, and in some 
instances those of men, seemed to afford the credulous inquirer proof 
of diluvial action, and hence they were seized upon as the substratum 
of a lofty argumentative structure. 

Geological observation proves, by other meansthan those mentioned — 
so fallacious yet so confidently presented — that water has covered por- 
tions of the face of the earth, and that too not longer since than from 
four to six thousand years. It also proves several similar deluges to 
have occurred, and every where, from the surface downward, the long 
submarine residence of the present dry land. 

The moral inferred from all extraordinary natural phenomena has 
ever been ‘punitive justice,’ and the renovation of the physical or 
mental condition of man. The determinate period at which the Great 
First Cause found it necessary to destroy most of earth’s inhabitants, and 
to renovate the condition and morals of the few selected to remain, are 
various; and the two ever-active agents in the production of these events, 
have each its advocates. That at present existing in the minds of the 
men of christendom, is between the Noachin epoch and the ultimate 
destruction of our world by fire. This period is supposed to terminate 
with a thousand years of ineffable happiness, and that it is now wa- 
ning in the cycle. For many years it has been conjectured that ‘the 
latter period’ fast approaches; and there are those among us who often 
attract the particular though temporary attention of their fellow men, 
by prophetically hastening the time of destruction. The only plausi- 
ble inference from popular opinion is therefore that between the great 
aqueous and igneous mutations there will have been 2 period of about 
seven thousand years. The Egyptians were less parsimonious of time, 
in their computations of periodical revolutions. The cycle of Orpheus, 
gave 120,000, and that of Cassander, 300,000 years, for these catastro- 
phes. The period of the Gerbonites assigned 36,000 for the circulation 
of the celestial bodies, when the inhabitants of this world were renewed 
by twenty-five pairs of the various species. However various or 
strange the theories of the ancient or modern times, none but that 
embodied in the accredited faith of the present day, assigns to any 
mutation the ultimate destruction of the world, but each successive 
calamity has been thought by all, the wise purpose of the gods to sweep 
away intheir wrath the wicked of the earth, and in their mercy to 
preserve and ‘ happify’ the virtuous. 

Sudden and extraordinary calamities are not now thought less the 
result of divine wrath, or less an expression of particular mercy, than 
they have been at any previous time, or in any condition of our moral 
and intellectual faculties. While, therefore, we continue to present to 
our fellow men these facts, as historical truths, and as evidences of 
m n’s former ignorance, is it not strange that we, more than ever, 
ascribe such sudden interpositions of wrath to ‘the unchangeable 
Being,’ opposed as it is to acknowledged attributes ? 

We know full well — we even now hear reiterated —the direful sounds 
that were rung in our ears in consequence of the late destructive calamity 
in our city. It was deemed but the just vengeance of Heaven; and while 
our citizens were denounced, en masse, in other places, and by particular 
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classes here, by those authorized, through an unearthly commission, 
men, influenced by the same superstitious feelings which have ever pre- 
pa tamely cringed and bowed to the load of curses heaped upon 
them. 

The great and restless agent, internal heat, which has been instrumen- 
tal in presenting, within the reach of man, the remains of primeval 
animals and vegetables, has been appreciated only since fossil geology 
came to be considered as a branch of science. The power of this agent 
being understood, and the rugged features of the earth observed, fre- 
quent and tremendous revolutions of its crust are seen to have followed 
its exercise — revolutions which water could never have effected. 
These have not been periodical in their occurrence, as formerly sup- 
posed, but have happened whenever the material causes have combined 
to which their origin is due; hence, they may take place at one time 
as well as another. The elements which have produced them are not 
less active now than formerly ; though it is true, the limited perceptions 
of men with difficulty reconcile the mighty phenomena of indefinite 
time, with the brief moment of their existence. Human life is indeed 
barely sufficient to look abroad on what has been done, turn back the 
astonished eye, and close it in death. 

Water having deposited the strata of earth horizontally, it remained 
for a more powerful and destructive agent to break through and throw 
up the stratified rocks in the wonderful manner we have observed. 
This has been accomplished in various ways, by ever-active heat. 
Many of its doings are within the memory and experience of living 
men. The volcano and the earthquake have rent asunder their habi- 
tations, submerged in fathomless seas the peopled plain, or raised in 
lofty piles the level beds of the ‘deep profound.’ The original order 
of superposition has thus been broken, and the layers, where ages before 
were quietly deposited by the ocean innumerable animals, have been 
forced upward in various angles of inclination. By these means the early 
inhabitants of our planet are submitted to our examination, and the geo- 
logical epoch of each embodying strata definitively determined. Here 
fossil geology presentsto the inquirer the torch-lights which steadily 
direct him through the dark periods of our earth’s history. Like the 
blazing finger on the wall, it writes on every layer, in characters not to 
be mistaken, their nature, and the beginning and the end of their long- 
lost inhabitants. Light spreads through geological researches, and 
elearlydisplays to men their enduring relations to other organized beings. 
Hence geologists fix periods to ail stratified rocks, and characterize them 
under fossiliferous and unfossiliferous strata. 

The practical advantages resulting from a science which points out 
thus plainly the history of animated creation, where all else was mid- 
night darkness, and the means which it places in our power to discover 
the invaluable productions of undefinable ages, can only be estimated 
in future time, when the inexhaustible resources of minerals, coals, 
and metals, shall have proved the hidden riches of our country. The 
chronological order of organie and inorganic bodies being defined by 
this subject, the relative position and sudeaieal epoch of superimposed 
rocks, from the primary to the alluvial, with their primeval tenants 
brought to view, there remains naught else but human genius to apply 
them to the wasts or the ornaments of life. 
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The fact also that the climate of this planet has undergone an extraordi- 
nary change, since first our orb was struck into existence, is clearly es- 
tablished by fossil geology. The temperature of the torrid zone, at 
the present time, affords no adequate conception of the heat which 
prevailed during the early history of our world. The fossils of both 
animals and vegetables, even at a later date in that history, leave no 
doubt of this truth. Different animals and different vegetables have 
ever been the produce of different climates; and the proportions of all 
species in both these kingdoms have been likewise various, from the 
same causes. The sickly analogies now presented of primitive bulk 
and vigor, plainly indicate this change of climate, and as a consequence, 
perhaps, the general degeneration of organic bodies. The 7 
which supposes our planet to have been of igneous origin, and whic 
was among the earliest of modern cosmogonists, finds science and obser- 
vation steadily supporting it throughout succeeding inquiries. Whe- 
ther with Whiston, Leibnitz, and Buffon, our planet is supposed to have 
been originally stricken from the sun, had all the eccentricity of a 
comet, was ‘a tenieinns burning mass,’ etc., it would not be in place 
now to advocate. Certain it is that, were it originally a globe of fire, 
now and ever since undergoing the process of cooling, we should be 
presented with all the phenomena now exhibited on the thin crust al- 
ready consolidated. 

As the remains of organic life render it necessary to admit the exist- 
ence, at a en time, of a high elevation of temperature within the 
temperate latitudes, it will be within the course of our remarks, and even 
essential to the elucidation of fossil phenomena, to suggest the facts of 
the case, and they will be seen also to have no small practical interest. 

It is well known, perhaps, that some of the most remarkable of the 
fossil, animal, and vegetable genera, found in high latitudes, have congene- 
rated species now existing in the torrid zone, where alone they can exist. 
T’heigeneric affinity which has also been discovered between nume- 
rous fossil shells and corals far down in the rocky strata, and those 
species now existing in warmer latitudes, has not failed to convince every 
inquirer of the change alludedto. Other animal remains much nearer 
the surface in the secondary series, particularly reptiles and saurian 
animals, also rendered this fact conclusive. But still stronger evidence, if 
other were necessary, is in the fossil flora of ancient days. This de- 
partment of organic bodies is affected by delicate changes of tempera- 
ture; and the character of those vegetable substances, which now con- 
stitute our coal measures, evinces the effect of a remarkable change 
since they were deposited. There are numerous other proofs of the 
diminution of temperature, and of the deterioration of organic life, 
among which is the existence of fossiliferous remains in the islands and 
on the borders of the Mediterranean sea, in Italy, in the south of 
Spain, etc., where many recent fossil testacea are members of species 
now existing in their neighborhood. The size of the former are readily 
perceived by the conchologist to surpass the latter. The ornithicnites 
of the Connecticut valley, lately brought to light by Prof. Hitchcock, 
strike us with astonishment at the comparative difference between birds 
of primitive and of later times. Thus the observations of the botanist, 
the geologist, the oryctologist, and the ornithologist, are united in 
establishing this interesting truth. Existing species, in different lati- 
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tudes, at this day, prove the influence of temperature on mollusca, 
quadrupeds, and vegetables. The first may be noticed on the compa- 
rison of shells from the Indian Ocean with those of the Mediterranean. 
But we need not refer to more extraordinary effects than those apparent in 
the enormous cryptogamous fossil plants which prevailed in our own 
now temperate region, when our coal beds were forming. Tribes that 
have come down to us, though few, show this discrepance. One which 
now measures less than one fourth of an inch in diameter, and two feet 
in height, measured, in its original glory, twelve inches in diameter and 
twenty feet in height. The mosses and ferns which in former periods 
were from forty to seventy feet high, do not now attain ten. Most of 
the vegetable remains found in our coldest climates, if they have any 
diminished analogies existing, are only to be found in our hottest re- 
gions. Finally, the monstrous animals —the description of which will 
be startling to those unacquainted with the subject — swallow up all 
doubts, if any there are, on this interesting subject. We are presented, 
in the existing animal creation, with no fit example for illustrating the 
strange but magnificent creations of an infant world. The Iguanadon 
of the lizard tribe, which has a solitary and dwarfish analogy in the 
West Indies, was near one hundred feet in length, and, as is supposed, 
was of greater average breadth than the elephant; nor was its size 
more astonishing than its anomalous character, for it was both amphi- 
bious and herbiferous. The Megalosaurus, also, of the saurian tribe 
and amphibious, was not of less gigantic dimensions; the elephant of 
the present time would not suffice this monster for a meal ! 

The Megatherium, the Ichthyosaurus, the Plesiosaurus, the Mastadon, 
with many other huge and extraordinary fossil animals, which will be 
noticed hereafter, prove, at least from their size, the influence of 
climate, if their extinction determines nothing more than the opinion of 
Molina, that their universal destruction was, de facto, to prevent the ex- 
tirpation of the human species. 

If we reflect that man partakes of this general deterioration of physi- 
cal powers, the fact will be little calculated to flatter our pride or ambi- 
tion. Reasoning from analogy, or Eastern tales, this might be a natu- 
ral inference. But, notwithstanding the marvellous accounts of our 
species, and the fact, if it needs be, that ‘there were giants in those 
days,’ still, time having been comparatively short with our race, the 
effects of climate can hardly be said to have characterized a discrepancy 
in our bulk or stature. Very unwillingly should we admit, at least, 
‘experto crede, that the faculties of mind had correspondingly depre- 
ciated. Yetthe dreamy things of the alchymists might find favor in the 
postulata that, as the materials diminish, refinement progresses, and 
that the essence becomimg more strong from concentration, we are 
approximating the poirit in mind which they so long sought for in 
metals. Not all the animals, however, of antediluvial time, manifest 
the great disproportion in size to which we have referred. The nume- 
rous Siberian elephants, whose fossil tusks have been used by the 
people in that region, where the elephant cannot now live, as materials 
for enclosing their fields, and the bones of the hyena and other animals 
found in caves in northern latitudes, where similar carnivora do not 
exist, are examples of this— and perhaps man would be flattered in 
claiming rank with these exceptions. 
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The cause of the original high atmospheric temperature, and the 
diminution thus observable in latter times are very naturally referable 
to the probable facts before alluded to, and hence the conclusion is 
obvious — though the fact, from its gradual progression, is barely 
noticeable — that our climate continues to become colder. That this isa 
truth clearly explainable by the positions of geologists, few will assume 
to deny; still we are inclined to think the phenomena is not attributable 
solely to changes on the surface, as geologists seem to infer, but to 
the gradual cooling of the earth’s crust. Superficial changes, which 
have influenced climate, have been the increase of dry land; and this 
is now going on, without doubt, more rapidly than at any previous 
period; at least, this is a consistent deduction, both from observation 
and topographical history. The increase of islands in the southern 
and western oceans, the drying up of rivers, and the gradual enlarge- 
ment of coasts, are facts in point. If the crust of the earth has been 
gradually cooling, as we verily believe, there must yet exist an inter- 
nal mass of fire, or burning substance, which continues to impart heat 
to the exterior. Of this there can be little doubt. Volcanoes, of which 
there are more than two hundred, are the great outlets from this central 
fire. These indicate the force and character of the raging element 
within ; and there is, as we well know, a connection between them and 
between volcanoes and earthquakes. New avenues continually open, 
belching forth, with early vigor, the destructive fluid, while old ones 
as frequently close and cease, at least for a time, ‘to pour the liquid 
fire.’ The surface of our earth, therefore, very naturally partakes of 
the heat embodied toward the centre. 

By this view of terrestrial heat, and of the cause of former climate, 
many phenomena are rationally accounted for, which otherwise have 
no explanation. While it militates against none, it agrees with all. On 
penetrating the earth to some distance from its surface, we find, as we 
should expect to find, an increase of temperature, and this increase 
is proportionable to the depth at which the experiment is made. The 
theories accounting for volcanic eruptions by the oxydation of the 
metallic basis of the earths, the combustion of coal, or that which sup- 
poses both volcanoes and earthquakes to be superficial, and caused by 
the heat evolved from the chemical combination of metallic salts, etc., 
do not meet the phenomena before stated; much less could they 
explain the regular increase in the temperature of the earth, as we de- 
scend from the surface. The inference is therefore conclusive, that the 
nucleus of our earth is in a state of intense ignition, diffusing caloric 
uniformly, ceteris paribus, throughout its crust. The range of volcanic 
openings, so necessary to the quiet of the earth’s surface, and the hap- 
piness of men, is immense. That of the Andes is over a space of 
4,700 miles, not one degree of which does not exhibit volcanic action, 
and an apparent connection with others in various directions. Earth- 
quakes manifest their connection, as cause and effect, with volcanic 
phenomena, though their range is perceived to be of still greater extent. 
That of Lisbon extended over 16,000 square miles; was felt in Penn- 
sylvania, New-York, and from the bottom of the Atlantic. This 
internal heat, then, which exhibits itself so palpably, increases in the 
ratio of one degree for every fifty feet; for this isthe average of innu- 
merable experiments. Owing, without doubt, to the nature of substrata, 
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and the unspherical form of the internal crust, a great difference of 
temperature is observable at certain depths in different places ; the 
greatest of which is noticed in the mines of Charlies hope and Poul- 
laonen, the former being one degree for twenty-two feet, and the latter 
one degree for one hundred and fifty-seven feet. In New-Jersey it has 
been found that the variation is one degree for seventy-one feet. In 
England, at the depth of two hundred and fifty fathoms, the temperature 
is seventy-one degrees, whilst at the surface it was forty-nine degrees. 
The increase in Peru is in the proportion of ten degrees for four hun- 
dred and ninety-five feet, and in Edinburgh the same for two hundred 
and sixty-eight feet. The annual temperature, at a depth of ninety feet, 
at Paris does not vary one fifty-fifth of a degree, from fifty-two degrees, 
and at other places, also, mercury is not affected by atmospheric influ- 
ence during the year, at determinate depths. So this is considered the 
mean temperature of the place. The mean temperature of the Mis- 
sissippi valley is the same as in the same latitudes on the Atlantic, though 
without the same extremes. The summers are colder, and the winters 
warmer in the southern hemisphere, when water predominates, than 
in the northern; owing, as we have before observed, to the difference 
of land and water — and there is thirteen times more land on the north 
than on the south of the equatorial line, but to latitude forty, either 
north or south, no great variation is to be noticed. In ascending from 
the surface, local circumstances are found to influence the degrees of 
temperature materially at different heights; so that the changes on the 
surface of the earth, and therefore the means of radiating heat, account 
for superficial variations, and perfectly agree with our view of the 
great internal source of that powerful and—to organic life — indis- 
pensable element. 

Estimating the central heat by the increase which we have noticed 
of one degree for every fifty feet, its temperature must be 418,000. 
The point of boiling water would then be at the depth of about one- 
and-a-half miles. We find the phenomena of hot, or thermal springs, 
the Guysers, etc., accounted for alone by this gradual elevation of the 
earth's temperature in receding from its surface. Their heat is, of 
course, in proportion to the depth from which they rise, and this is 
found in conformity with observation. 

We have not descended over 3,000 feet below the surface, which is 
about 30,000 feet from the highest point of Himalaya. If the heat 
increases in the same ratio below, that it does to the distance of 2,000 
feet from the surface, the heat at the depth of about 45,000 feet would 
melt granitic rocks; hence it might be concluded that this is the average 
thickness of the crust of our earth. 

The fact that the temperature of mines was higher than the super- 
incumbent surface, was long since noticed, and also that it was probable 
that the earth gave off more heat than it received from the sun; but the 
former was supposed to arise from animal heat, and from the burning of 
candles, gunpowder, etc. Recent experiments have proved, however, 
that the daily combustion of two hundred pounds of candles and eighty- 
six pounds of powder, with the heat given out by two hundred and sixty-six 
men, are insufficient to raise the temperature of a mine one degree. As 
the lights might yield 0.7, powder 0.10, all would be found to give no 
more than one fifteenth of the thirty-three degrees of heat in the water. 
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This attempt, like that of asserting the change of our climate to have 
been sudden, in consequence of which ‘animals,’ as many have thought, 
‘were directed, and fully instructed and empowered, by divine impulse, 
to change their places of abode,’ will not harmonize with the discovery 
of organic remains, or with existing facts in reference to central heat. 
Nor will the supposed violent change of the relative position of the 
earth’s axis to the plane of its orbit — for this presupposes a fact less 
rationally accounted for, and less consistent with the particular objects 
of its advocates, than that so well known to exist —afford a plausible 
cause for the change of climate in question: beside, it has been shown 
to be opposed both to philosophy and astronomical observation, not to 
say the discoveries in fossil sen By the examination of organic 
remains, we arrive at the fact, that the greatest heat which our earth 
has sustained, was during the formation of the earlier secondary rocks, 
and this may have contributed to the confused manner in which they 
are found, and animals with them, in what have been denominated tran- 
sition rocks —and that it gradually decreased to the upper tertiary 
rocks, where it appears to have been about the same as it is now. 

It is not known that the temperature of the earth has undergone 
much change within the periods of history: it may be inferred, how- 
ever, from some Roman writers, and from Ovid’s ‘ Tristia,’ that the 
climate near the Black Sea was much milder 2,000 years ago than 
now. Yet Arrago thinks that during this period of time the tempera- 
ture of the earth has not altered even one-fifth of a degree, as in that 
event there would have been a corresponding alteration in the length 
of the days, etc. Hence it will hardly be admitted, with Whiston, that 
during the early state of man, the heat was such as to ‘inflame his 
passions,’ and render ‘his deeds evil continually,’ so that it became 
necessary that his race should be destroyed; nor with Dr. Ure, that 
the earth has cooled by the evaporation of the waters of the deluge, 
and, as a consequence, if the former be true, men’s passions have thereby 
become cooled. There are evidences, nevertheless, that in Siberia, for 
example, the climate was suddenly changed ; for there has been found 
the fossil elephant imbedded in masses of eternal ice, with the flesh 
preserved, and, though this is a solitary instance, yet the teeth of thou- 
sands, now discovered in good preservation —which might not be 
expected, perhaps, after the lapse of unappreciable time, in a hot climate, 
together with the fact that many vegetable remains indicate a humid 
atmosphere at the time of their deposition — afford some evidence of a 
sudden change in the climate of our earth, and of the probabilit 
of a rapid evaporation of water at some period of its history. Still 
these phenomena, with many others evidently of a local character and 
of doubtful origin, cannot induce the opinion that they were the result 
of the sudden dissipation of the immense waters of a general deluge. 
Philosophy furnishes no means by which to account for an event so 
extraordinary ; for had so great a body of water been elevated into the 
atmosphere, the aqueous vapors would have been condensed and again 
precipitated to the earth, quite as rapidly as they were thrown off. 
Nor will it be supposed that a solution of the facts in question will be 
found in the absorption ‘of so great a body of water by the earth. At 
present, this part of our subject forms an interesting problem with fos- 
silists, though it by no means invalidates the evidence of a central heat, 
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nor that, from the gradual condensation and cooling of the earth’s 
crust, the general climate has not as gradually changed. 

In whatever light we view an event so important in the history of 
our world, our opinions should be based on the facts developed by 
natural science, in which fossil geology thus largely participates. We 
must confine ourselves to rational inductions from natural truths, or, 
giving the slip to all natural causes, at once launch into ‘an ocean wide’ 
of credulity, and, without organic or morganic laws, resolve all things 
into one only universal cause. If we adopt the latter sweeping con- 
clusion, and assign a general deluge, and the remarkable change 
which our climate has undergone, to immediate supernatural causes — 
which, now more than ever, is from necessity adopted in consequence 
of the discoveries in fossil geology —then is it plain that we have no 
need of any secondary causes for the explanation of any phenomena, 
and that, from the earliest history of man, we have been the abject dupes 
of our own estranged imaginations. Since, so far as the experience of 
man has gone, he has found natural laws to have been instrumental in 
the production of cause and effect, at least in all events capable of de- 
monstration, it will be the most safe and prudent course for him to doubt 
where material evidence is wanting, or where phenomena are irrecon- 
cileable with natural truths. Hence, as we have found extraordinary 
organic remains imbedded in the, earth — instead of admitting that they 
were the result of seeds containing prototypes, with which the earth 
was miraculously endowed, and which were floated about by the air to 
distant parts of the world — we have searched and found that they are 
parts of strange animals which lived and died where theyare found. But 
this — conceiving natural laws to have been instrumental in the whole, 
instead of just so much as we choose to understand of the matter — is one 
only of the many instances where the mind has agreeably set itself 
afloat in the attempt to reconcile the existence and character of or- 
ganic relics with preconceived opinions, which facts had no power to 
disturb. 

The opinions regarding fossil remains, by those who discovered 
them among the ancients, have been stated to have been more consistent 
with fact and late observations, than those during the two preceding 
centuries. Facts were not then distorted and made to bend to particular 
theories, but conclusions were intended to appear rational and in con- 
formity with natural events. Hence there is little apology for those 
who have chosen to invent the most extravagant and unnatural means 
to account for the existence and deposition of fossil bodies, under 
certain circumstances. Xenophenes mentions the remains of fishes in 
the stone quarries at Paros and Syracuse. Herodotus describes the fossil 
shells in the valley of Egypt, and both of these writers attribute their 
presence in these places to just and rational causes — viz: that having 
once been at the bottom of the ocean, they were raised from thence by 
some internal force. Erastosthenes and Strabo observed similar facts, 
and gave equally rational accounts of them. Pliny, Tertullian, and 
many others, also mention the discovery of animal exuvia, and they also 
refer them to definite natural causes. The latter, however, seems to 
have been the first who attributed the distribution of these substances to 
a general deluge. 


Passing down through the dark ages — during which little or no 
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attention was paid to the discovery of fossil remains — to the beginning 
of the 16th century, when shells were found at Verona, we find first, 
in 1517, Francastoro, and in 1569, Steno, a Dane then Palissy, a 
Parisian, in 1580, maintaining correct notions, and controverting the 
crude opinions of their predecessors on this subject. 'They demonstrated 
the folly of supposing these fossil bodies to have been dispersed and 
embodied in rocks by that event. Rouell was also among the first to 
prove that shells were deposited as they lived, in colonies, and that dif- 
ferent strata of rocks contained different species of molluscus animals. 
The fossil shells which were excavated at Verona, in 1517, gave birth 
to the long train of ridiculous theories which, for two centuries and 
more, were the sport of the philosophic and superstitious. 

Some writer says that men will not reason consistently on a subject, 
until they have exhausted it of its ludicrous theories. It is even so, and 
our subject stands foremost as an example of the truth of the remark. 
Some reference was had to the character of these theories in a previous 
article on this subject, and we could not think of exhausting patience by 
detailing their number, or noticing their crudity. 

The difficulty with the Verona shells was, that they were found 
where it was thought impossible for the sea to have deposited them, and 
as for the strata in which they were found having been at the bottom of 
the ocean, and elevated to their present situation by some internal agent, 
was quite out of the question, if, indeed, it was seriously thought of. 
Francastora opposed and ridiculed popular opinions, and asserted many 
of the facts now known as true by fossilists. But he received for his 
advocacy of truth, and his opposition to nonsense, as men now-a-days do, 
the bitter enmity of those interested in its propagation. It is not a little 
pleasing to notice the array of passions and arguments against the man 
and his philosophic views, by the advocates ‘ of plastic nature,’ ‘ materia 
penguis —a certain fermenting fatty matter in the earth, which formed 
animals, etc. Among the renowned champions in this controversy was 
Fallopio, professor of anatomy at Padua, and well known by the 
medical profession as the discoverer of the fallopian tubes. He taught his 
pupils from the university chair, that ‘ shells were generated by fermenta- 
tion,’ and received their form from ‘ the tumultuous movements of terres- 
trial exhalations ! and that fossil teeth were ‘earthy concretions, etc. Itis 
said there is a book in the pope’s holy keeping in his Museum at Rome, 
written by Mercati in 1574, having drawings of fossil shells. The 
talented and orthodox writer puts all speculation at rest by proving, be- 
yond a shadow of doubt, that all these shells were not shells but stones, 
whose form and location were brought about by ‘ the influence of the 
heavenly bodies! It is impossible for the imagination to keep pace 
with the extravagancies of theologians, who, being alarmed lest the 
truth should be known on this subject, invented every thing within the 
scope of that faculty’s latitudinous functions to justify their bigotry or 
whims, and defeat, rather than convince, those who began to think for 
themselves. But then, as now, it was found impossible to crush the 
power and freedom of thought. Still few dared at that time to say that 
these fossils were not the effects of the deluge. As men began to exer- 
cise the privilege of reasoning on what they saw, the truth began to ap- 
pear. Hook, a mathematician and philosopher, in 1705, successfully 
opposed and ridiculed the folly and bigotry of former clerical writers, 
and he also maintained, what is now well known, that species of 
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the fossil animals might be entirely extinct. But this was too much 
for their credulity and superstition. It was denounced as ‘ improper’ 
and ‘heretical,’ as it derogated from the faith, etc. 

Collections of fossils began to be made during the seventeenth cen- 
tury, but the published descriptions of these, and those subsequently 
made, partook of the credulity we have before mentioned. As these 
collections increased, theories respecting them seemed for a time to in- 
crease only in extravagance. Gessner was one, who, after this, devoted 
much attention to this subject. We then have, successively, the pub- 
lished catalogues of the Verona Museum in 1622; Besler’s Collection 
of Wormius, in 1652; of Spinen, in 1663; of Septala, in 1666; and, 
within the following twenty-five years, the descriptions of those of the 
King’s Museum, Denmark ; that of Caltorp, of Kirchen, Gresham Col- 
lege, and of Petier. In latter times, those in Europe were Schwenkfeld, 
Lachmund, Wagner, and Llwyd, describing the fossils of Silesia, Swit- 
zerland, etc. The collection in the University of Cambridge, des- 
cribed by Woodward, was one of the largest and most important at the 
close of this era—the seventeenth century — of which we have been 
speaking. During the following, or eighteenth century, the history of fos- 
sil geology assumes a new aspect, and its details are full of interest ; but 
we shall purposely omit the chronological order of those details, since 
they are mostly within the reach of the curious, because we shall here 
study to be brief; and because we shall endeavor to embody, as we have 
done during the seventeenth, the principal facts and discoveries in the 
course of our reflections — intended, as they have been and as others 
will be, to associate at the same time the most useful and novel materials 
with natural and practical inferences. 

Still more remarkable and interesting have been the facts and disco- 
veries within the present century, compared with which, those of the 
earlier history of our subject sink into insignificance. These, with the 
important conclusions which they have induced, will constitute the sub- 
ject of a succeeding number. 


PENITENCE. 


Wuen comes the awful tempest through the sky, 
When far and wide the swift-winged lightnings fly, 
And when the thunder’s voice, sublimely loud, 
Peals from the bosom of its parent cloud, 
Who hath not watched with anxious eye to see 
The first slow rain-drops falling heavily ? 
Who hath not blessed them, as with quickened rush 
From the dark face of heaven they freely gush, 
To cool the fever of the sun-parched plain, 

And bid the pulse of Nature calmly beat again ? 


Is there not such a balm for spirits given, 
When they have wandered from the ways of Heaven ? 
When on the heart the steps of guilty wrath, 
And gloomy sin, have traced a burning path — 
When Heaven no longer, with indulgent eye, 
Looks on the frailties of mortality — 
But masters all its vengeance, to be shed 
In fiéry ruin on the sinful head ; 
Then cometh Penitence t’ arrest that doom, 
And her sweet tears are seen, glist’ning amid the gloom. 
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OUR VILLAGE: 


A COLLECTION OF SKETCHES FROM ‘STILL LIFE.’ 


Tue village of Johnstown lay cradled between two hills, in a quiet 
green valley. A stream wound lazily through this valley, which kept 
the slopes and level at the bottom shining with a living green. It 
always was a dull-looking spot, and every object about it appeared just 
so tranquil, and just so indolent. Every thing, animate and inanimate, 
seemed asleep one half the time, like a silent spot deserted by the 
plague. Yet Johnstown was ancient; many had been born and many 
had died there; and many lived there to keep up the quorum of the 
place. A man once caught within the nm of its atmosphere, sel- 
dom escaped ; he was a prisoner for life, and left his bones within its 
soil. There had been no new buildings erected for many years: this 
would have been sacrilege. Here was Deacon Jones’ house, there 
"Squire Peabody’s; and what was termed ‘the old store’ stood about 
the centre of the settlement. Every body knew just where every body 
lived, and it never entered into the heads of the good people that a 
change of residence could be effected. There was an ancient little 
church at the upper end of the place, with a little wooden spire, and 
a wooden fish to point the way of the wind. The spire, which 
once undoubtedly stood boldly up, leaned with a weight of years, 
and the fish looked omit into the burying-yard, as if seeking 
a place of repose. The clap-boards were loose and fluttering, and 
the winds piped a sad and crazy song among them. Yet the old 
church had looked just so for many years; no one thought of dis- 
turbing it. There never have been, save the present, but four mini- 
sters within its walls, and they lingered so long upon earth, that they 
seemed to pass away by a gradual translation. You may know their 
graves by yon little hillocks, guarded with marble, for the others are all 
humble hewn stone. 

To assert for a certainty who was the greatest man in the village, 
would bea task. Lawyers usually occupy this distinction; but there 
were no lawyersin Johnstown. They contd not live. The doctor was 
thought to be a great man, but it was not for a certainty known. The 
‘ doctor) as he was universally termed, resided in a low white cottage, 
upon the brow of the hill, and of course looked down upon his patients 
that lived in the line of buildings which bounded the creek. Here he 
was born, and here his father and grandfather followed his profession 
before him. The grandfather seemed to bequeath his skill to his son, 
and from him it descended to the grandson. The people of Johns- 
town looked upon them as born physicians, and alone capable of filling 
that station. They seemed to view them as appointments by the Crea- 
tor, as the governor makes appointments for the state. The grand- 
father had a thread-bare surtout-coat, a wide brimmed hat, a pair of 
goggles, and an old mouldy carriage, all which, with his profession, 
descended to the son, and so downward. The grandfather drove one 
horse for fifty years, and ere death came to his relief, it was thought he 
was well nigh as skilful as his master — for he had been among medi- 
cine and the sick all his days. The horse undoubtedly passed off by 


consumption, for his sunken eye and emaciated form — his nerveless 
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limbs and dependent tail — were, as the doctor said, symptoms which 
should not pass unnoticed. If any one would know the last narrow 
home of this faithful beast, his poor remains may be found in one corner 
of the doctor’s garden —a brown stone at his head and foot, upon one 
of which stands out his deep-cut epitaph, which speaks with an elo- 
quence sufficient to thrill the heart-strings of the most obstinate reader. 
After the demise of this poor beast, the doctor failed rapidly, and he 
who had battled death, (sometimes with and sometimes against,) submit- 
ted at last himself, and was laid down to slumber with the faithful ani- 
mal who had been called away before him. This wasthe grandfather, 
and upon his tomb-stone may be read this inscription: ‘ Doctor 
Ranney, aged eighty years — Johnstown’s first physician.’ Whether 
the doctor exhibited any vanity by leaving such an epitaph to adorn his 
grave, the writer saith not. He recorded the truth, which — Heaven 
pardon the falsehood !— is more than could be said of every epitaph. 
‘He lies like a tomb-stone !’ is a common and very expressive phrase. 
The doctor left to Johnstown his son Ezekiel, and to him his profession, 
and title. Things soon resumed their old appearance; and a new 
horse having been enlisted, the old carriage moved around again as if 
nothing had happened. Of course, Ezekiel was considered equal to his 
father, and the utmost confidence was placed in him. He could not be 
superior, for that would be’ impossible; he must be equal, for he had 
inherited his wisdom. Ezekiel and zs horse, after the lapse of fifty 
years, passed off the stage; the horse and his master becoming the pro- 
prietors each of a grave and a monument by the side of their predeces- 
sors. Then came Peter. Peter was the one I am about to treat of, and 
descended as he is from such illustrious ancestors, great merit is un- 
doubtedly anticipated. Ezekiel left three children, the youngest of 
whom was this self-same Peter. He of course equipped himself in the 
coat, hat, and goggles before spoken of —for without these, the good 
people of the village would have had no faith in him: the clothes were 
indispensable. Another horse being engaged — canonized as it 
were — set apart and devoted to a high-calling —the carriage com- 
menced its rounds, and death was again set at defiance. Now—to re- 
sort to the previous question — whether Doctor Peter Ranney was the 
greatest man in Johnstown, was not certainly known. He was seldom 
heard to speak, and ever maintained a gravity of demeanor which betoken- 
eda mighty mind. ‘Old Aunt Williams,’ as she was universally termed, 
was taken one evening very violently with bilious cholic. With the 
speed of lightning, intelligence flew to ‘thedoctor.’ The doctor looked 
wise, ordered, with a moderate tone, his horse; sipped quietly his tea, 
and in about half an hour, with great precision, walked out to his car- 
riage and seated himself. He drove off with a moderate trot, for it was 
inconsistent with dignity to exhibit any hurry or discomposure. He 
arrived at his patient's abode amid the fury and stir attendant upon a 
case of life and death. Without turning either to the right or left, he 
passed bythe weeping and inquiring friends, to the room of the invalid — 
drew up a large arm-chair to the fire, where he seated himself—and 
with his head wisely leaning upon his hand, fixed his eyes intently 
upon the ashes. By his side lay the sufferer, writhing in the severest 
agony, but the doctor ruminated, perfectly composed. At last he rose, 
turned upon the merits of the case, inquired what treatment had been 
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pursued, which was answered by a multitude of voices, each one of 
which were prescriptions of a different nature. ‘All right— all 
right’ — said the doctor, with a wave of the hand, and departed. The 
patient survived, and the doctor was lauded for his skill. 

The people of Johnstown never accused Doctor Ranney of exhibiting 
much knowledge, ‘but,’ they would say, putting the palms of their 
hand across their foreheads, ‘he has it here—he has wonders stored 
away in his head — he is silent, but deep: reflection upon vast and 
weighty matters deprives him of speech.’ Old Ben. Simons, who was 
rather shrewd, said it was undoubtedly true that he had wonders in his 
head, since nothing wonderful ever came owt of it. But Johnstown 
folks considered such a speech as very wicked, and that none but a 
trifler in important matters would be guilty of uttering it. Doctor 
Ranney was consulted by the people in almost every thing relating to 
the welfare of the village; but he was always considering upon it, and 
was never known to come to but one conclusion, viz: ‘ All right — 
all right.’ So, as before stated, ‘the doctor’ was thought to be the 
wisest man in the village, though not for a certainty known. 

Every village has its odd characters, and Johnstown had its share. 
There were ‘the corporal’ and old uncle Tim. Both were genuine 
wits, though of a different school. The ‘corporal’ —for he always 
passed by that title — was a man in wreck, being reduced by too fre- 
quent drafts of good liquor from an exalted station in society to nobod 
and nothing. ‘Corporal Jones’ was his full Johnstown name, thoug 
forty years before, in another section of the world, he passed as Wil- 
liam Jones, Esq. His morning day rose brilliant and unobscured, but 
a pall hangs over the evening. He is essentially a lost man. I will 
just relate a little tale which he once told me in confidence. It may 
soften the feelings,‘ and half palliate his infirmities. He was, at the 
age of thirty, possessed of a large property, at which season he was 
about being married. He was engaged, it appears, to the daughter of 
a neighbor of his father, both of whom, neighbor and father, were 
bitter enemies. They consequently opposed it. He was obliged 
to steal his bride by night. This he attempted during a heavy thunder 
storm, trusting to the uproar of the elements to cover his proceeding. 
While his affianced bride was lowering herself by a rope from the 
window, the heavens flamed up, a thunder-bolt fell, and she lay dead 
upon the earth, black and scorched by the electric fluid. She had been 
struck by lightning. ‘I have been another man ever since,’ said he. 
But the ‘ corporal,’ after all, was a jolly fellow. Ifa man wanted a few 
potatoes dug, send for the corporal —a little message carried, look up 
the corporal. He was all Johnstown’s servant. Johnstown to him 
was as a great family, and he a person bound to listen to every call. He 
was horse-doctor and horse-trimmer, and trimmer of fruit-trees; these 
things he professed some skill in. The ‘corporal’ always said he was 
the most important character in the place. Some were complete slaves 
to their money, which was the worst species of tyranny; he always 
presumed he should have as much ground to lie in as the richest. So 
the ‘corporal’ felt, and so he viewed life and its vicissitudes. 

‘Uncle Tim’ was quite another sort of character. He was a soldier 
during the Revolution, and was as full of tales of blood and mirth, or 
any other species, as he could hold. He possessed a good property, 
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though he was not counted wealthy. It was hinted occasionally that 
‘Uncle Tim’ would, to make a good story, stretch ita little; for, as he 
often said, ‘a good thing never should be ruined for want of being pro- 
perly handled.’ He was to be found at the tavern, sitting in his chair, 
with his cane between his legs, at almost any hour of the day. He 
also was the chronicle of the whole village —the register of births, 
deaths, marriages, crimes, etc., — could tell all about every body’s father 
and grandfather — the age of every house and post in the place. He 
also scrutinized with great care every stranger who made a temporary 
visit to the village, and was apt to detect every thing whieh looked 
suspicious. Uncle Tim felt as if Johnstown was under his especial care. 
He seemed himself quite a monarch among the denizens. He was 
looked up to and listened to. The younger portion deemed him a great 
man, for he had fought in the revolution. The fact was, uncle Tim did 
not shine so much by his own superior light, as by the darkness about 
him. This he had sagacity himself sufficient to know; therefore, it 
was his intention to lay his bones in the village. 

Johnstown tavern stood at the end of one of the rows of houses 
which bound inthe creek. It was ancient, having numbered near a cen- 
tury. Theshingles upon its roof were closely coated with a beautiful 
body of slippery green moss — the chimney had lost part of the bricks 
from its top — carried away, as some assert, by the witches — and its 
whole four sides were browned and seamed by the whirlwind and the 
storm. A low pillargd balcony once ran in front, but the columns had 
mostly dropped away, and the floor sunk down. In front, ran up a long 
slender pole, crossed at the top like a letter T, at each end of which 
hung a ball, in appearance like a pumpkin. But —alas! that I must 
record the fact — few landlords ever amassed wealth. They were too 
good to themselves— they were their best customers. Old Willie 
Waters, who has been asleep these fifty years, was the second in com- 
mand —as fine a man as ever drew the breath of life—but he 
would drink. Willie never found a glass amiss; he was always 
‘just in order,’ as he termed it, when he found it convenient to 
wet his whistle. Willie kept ‘just m order’ for about forty years, 
when his strength failed him, his eyes became bound with a red 
rim, and ‘purged thick amber and plum-tree gum.’ His face colored 
up like the dying glories of a sunset — his nose shone like a piece of 
precious metal — and all of a sudden, getting entirely owt of order, his 
breath fled, and so he was buried. The peppermint, when the first 
gentle showers cooled his grave, sprang forth green and luxuriant, and 
continues to haunt the spot even at this day. Poor Willie Waters ! 
you are embalmed in the memory of all Johnstown, as well as in your 
own tomb. There was, tradition asserts, a wooden slab, most curiously 
carved, erected to his memory; but time, which pulls down thrones, 
pulled that down too. Upon it was inscribed, ‘ Just in order. It was 
said strange noises had been heard around the grave of Willie Waters ; 
for when the winds sang loud, and the swaying tree-tops groaned hea- 
vily in the gale, and the dark clouds moved low and rapidly along 
the heavens, his restless spirit aroused itself, and a voice came forth 
proclaiming him ‘just in order.’ 

Ephraim Doolittle, who is now sole proprietor, is a man of most 
singular character. He says the world has all turned topsy-turvy 
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within forty years, and Johnstown with it, Pride and fashion, he de- 
clares, is working poverty and destruction. ‘ Look about you,’ he says, 
‘and what do you find? Nothing but steam-boats, rail-roads, balloons, 
or some other new-fangled foolery. What are they all*good for? 
Does a man want to move like lightning, breaking perhaps every bone 
in his body? Does the world thrive any better than formerly? Are 
the people more wealthy? Do they live any longer? Such was 
Ephraim’s philosophy. He would run from internal improvement ; 
he would look upon a snake as soon as upon a rail-road, and loved one 
equally as well. Ephraim wore the same style of costume which his 
grandfather wore before him, and he maintained that it was the only 
one designed for man by his Creator. He would not have his house 
repaired, because it would be executed in modern style: ‘no, not he; it 
should rot to the earth first.’ He used to say he could not bear to 
look upon the natural world, even— every thing had become trans- 
formed: sky, and stars, and earth were different from the ancient days — 
‘the good old ancient days,’ as he calledthem. Ephraim Doolittle wasa 
bigot; yet he made a good landlord, and was agreeable enough when 
‘Uncle Tim’ was dealing out some tale of the days past and gone. 

It was seldom that the occupants of this spot found themselves in 
much commotion. But a subject arose once, which came near dissolv- 
ing the union. It was upon the propriety of erecting a school-house, 
and supporting a teacher. It was indeed a momentous question. The 
eloquence of the village assembled, and the arguments of all were 
advanced. ‘Squire Williams urged the necessity of establishing a 
school: ‘ The children of Johnstown, one of the most important villages 
in the country, are without the advantages of education ; it is a startling 
fact—I repeat it—it is a startling fact) and then he sat down, 
covered with perspiration, and his face glowing like a coal. 

‘I oppose that, root and branch,’ said Mr. Doolittle, choked with 
indignation; ‘who ever saw a schoolmaster fit for any thing? They 
turn the brains of the children — raise them above the plain matter-of- 
fact business of the world — and make them no better than madmen. 
Let me ask,’ he cried, raising himself on tiptoe, and swinging both 
arms like a windmill, ‘let me ask what our ancestors did? What 
book-knowledge they knew, they learnt between times — studied by the 
light of pine-knots — nature taught them — and one man of that day 
was wiser than any ten of the present. Cram our children’s heads 
with book-knowledge, and common sense finds no room to work? I 
oppose it, Sir, root and branch.’ 

Deacon Bigelow arose: ‘I, too, shall come out against that,’ he said, 
‘because, if our children get puzzled in any thing, they can go to the 
minister, who will soon make it all clear to them; it is a useless ex- 
pense, and ought not to be allowed in society.’ 

Doctor Ranney got up, paused — pushed up his goggles — looked 
around upon the assembled talent — proclaimed, ‘ Ali right! and sat 
down again. 

There was a short silence, for every one felt the weight of the 
argument. 

Uncle Tim thought education necessary, but he supposed it was his 
duty, as well as every other man’s, to agree with Dr. Ranney. The 
‘corporal’ considered it a disgrace to the village that no school had 
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been established, and he pevsatshy aground in the sentiments of ‘isepaire 
Williams. Mr. Doolittle thought the ‘corporal’ ought to be severely 
punished for applying the term disgrace to one of the most consistent 
villages in the world — and that Squire Williams also merited a simi- 
lar treatment. This brought on confusion—and uproar and wran- 
gling dissolved this important assembly. So much for the school at 
Johnstown. 

There was a great stir and commotion, likewise, in Johnstown, 
when—one warm and smoky morning in September — the circus, 
with its wagons and a long line of horses, passed into the village. 
They were entertained at Ephraim Doolittle’s, sign of the pumpkins, 
where the grand performance was to take place. This was a day of 
jubilee for Johnstown. The bare-footed urchins danced and wheeled 
round in circles, completely overflowing with transport and animation. 
Business was suspended —a general holiday commenced — and ‘the 
circus ! — the circus!’ was the only subject to be spoken of. Up rose 
the snowy tents, like the sudden creation of magic, and they were 
looked upon with a silent and awe-struck wonder. But just when the 
blue shadows of evening pointed across the village, the whole company, 
flashing with spangles and light, mounted upon their richly-caparisoned 
horses, with harlequin Tom at the head, paraded in front of ’Squire 
Williams’ house, to the astonishment of all Johnstown. Windows flew 
up — doors swung back — old men ran — for such a scene had never 
been witnessed before. Tom blew a blast upon his horn, and the little 
hills answered back with a treble joy. Strange evolutions were exe- 
cuted by the horses, but as this was only a foretaste of the grand exhi- 
bition and illumination at night, they vanished into their tents, and left 
the gaping multitude reflecting upon the mysteries of which they had 
been spectators. Night advanced — and sucha sight! The‘ corporal’— 
God forgive his infirmities ! — had entered just far enough into the 
tegions of bliss, to place himself upon a barrel-head in the centre of the 
street, where, in a burning torrent of eloquence, he was endeavoring to 
convince the good people of the absolute importance of every man’s 
drinking three hogsheads of liquor per year. I shall never forget how 
he looked. Standing as he did, with a red flash of sunlight covering 
his whole head, like the halo which crowns the heads of pictured saints, 
both arms spread out like eagles’ wings, he was springing into the im- 
portance of the subject, when his temporary foundation failed, and he 
sank by the weight of his argument, lodging upon the chimes of the 
barrel beneath his arms. ‘Uncle Tim,’ too, got in a talkative mood, 
and related many strange tales, almost too strange to be true. 

The following morning, when the exhausted people of Johnstown 
arose, the circus had departed, and the tents vanished. They could not 
always think them mortal, and some were full in the belief that they 
had been amused by spirits. It was a question never satisfactorily 
settled among them, even to the present day. 

There was once a great excitement caused in the village by Ephraim 
Doolittle imagining himself a dead man. The circumstances were 
these: One September day, when the sun was burning at the meridian, 
he was passing back and forth im front of his house, ruminating upon 
fashion and modern improvement. He finally lost himself in deep re- 
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flection, and suddenly arousing to his senses, he cast his eyes about, 
and found he was shadowless, for it had vanished. He turned to the 
right and to the left, yet nothing but bright sunshine surrounded him. 
He grasped his limbs, and they appeared sensible of the touch — yet he 
must be a spirit without flesh, for his shadow had left him. He 
screamed with fury, to attract the neighbors, to go immediately in pur- 
suit of his body —carried off, as he said, by internal improvement. 
The neighbors collected around him, all in a bustle, trembling with 
fear, and searched for his shadow — but it was no where to be discovered. 
‘Doctor Ranney’ was sent for, but neither that worthy nor his goggles 
brought any thing to light. The doctor thought him a dead man, all 
but burying. The ‘corporal,’ however, winked to Squire Williams, 
who returned it with a smile, and a look at his own feet, around which 
there was full as much shade as around Mr. Doolittle’s. The neigh- 
bors insisted upon burying Ephraim, and the parson said he had a 
melting discourse prepared for the occasion. Ephraim declared he 
was not a dead man, but modern times had been reforming him; he 
presumed his head would be missing yet — likely as not his hands — 
he should be surprised at nothing any more; ‘and now, while I think 
of it,’ continued he, ‘are you all sure you carry shadows as you once 
did? They all looked, and behold they had fled! It was an awful 
time for Johnstown, and the mystery has never been unravelled to this 
day. As the sun wore away to the west, their shadows lengthened out, 
which convinced them they were yet mortal, and fleshly inheritors of 
the productions of the earth. 


Five years passed away, and again I was called through the village 
of Johnstown. The old tavern, at the sign of the two pumpkins, had 
drooped away yet lower with age, and Ephraim had vanished, shadow 
and all. I wastold by the ‘corporal,’ (who was the only personage of 
the celebrated characters above ground,) that Ephraim died by a breach 
in a blood-vessel, while pouring out fire and fury against a rail-road 
director. Johnstown appeared, however, just as lazy, and sleepy, and 
dull, as ever. You might hear the blue-flies, with their droning hum, 
all day in the air; the dust in the streets was too indolent to rise; the 
pumpkins on the tavern-pole always hung straight down without mo- 
tion. The ‘corporal’ was every man’s servant, and said he was now 
getting to be quite an important man, as Doctor Ranney and Uncle 
Tim had been called away. I hurried through the atmosphere about 
me, for a languid influence began to creep over my spirit, and a short time 
would work my downfall. As I left the village in my rear, I mounted 
a fertile upland, and turning my eye, caught the sign of the tavern 
tipped with the parting light of day— and thus I bade it farewell. 
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Thoughts in Trinity Church- Yard. [October, 


THOUGHTS IN TRINITY CHURCH-YARD. 


‘ Tue spirit of speculation is devouring us up. It is working a melancholy change in the better 
seutiments and affections of the beart. It is the ruling spirit, too often, it is to be feared, and 
brings under subjection, or altogether smothers, those purer emotions which should have free sway 
in the hearts of men. Even the dead are not secure from the evil effects of this reigning passion. 
The repose of the grave is no longer a repose, while a church-yard, crowded with its pale, decay- 
ing tenants, is found to obtrude upon the business marts of a commercial city.’ 


I orren muse upon the dead — 
Those silent sleepers, over whom 
A twilight pall is gently spread : 
A solemn thought! — but yet the tomb 
Is but a couch — a hall of rest, 
Where turmoil ceases — where no dreams 
Start the cold lodger — and the breast 
That wave-like heav’d, as quiet seems 
As worn-out tempests, when the calm 
O’er the wide earth breathes peace and balm. 


The church-yard !— ay, a moral there 
The clown may read; the very air 
Breathes solemn eloquence to me : 
The flower, the vine, the shrub and tree, 
Whose roots draw life trom human dust, 
I view with awe: but yet I must, 
Howbeit, while I think, protest 
Against the custom lately bred 
Of bursting tombs, because the guest 
Slept in a too expensive bed. 
Tis Speculation who would tread 
Upon the ashes of the dead. 


That angel girl, who, like a rose 
That fades, was blasted in her bloom, 
And there, with death in deep repose, 
As cold as marble, fill’d her tomb ; 
Whose grave was guarded as a thing 
Too sacred for unhallowed thought, 
And to the turf of which, in spring, 
Full many a flower was kindly brought _ 
Now that those living ties are broke 
By absence — some rude, curious swain, 
In heartless mood, with jeer and joke, 
Grasps the white palace of the brain, 
Shakes from its cells the dust of time, 
And talks of what the papers name 
‘Improvement, in her march sublime.’ 


In Trinity a column rears — 
Or once did rear — to shining worth 
Its summit tall: but a few years 
Have plunged it headlong to the earth : 
And there it lies; its ruins strew 
A hero’s turf, who gave his life 
For freedom, and whose valor true 
Departed only with his life : 
Amid the fragments ye may find 
A sentence from a patriot’s lip, 
(’T was the last effort of his mind,) 
Behold it : ‘ Don’t give up the ship ? 
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THE ECLECTIC. 


NUMBER TWO. 






: No nosBLe mind can long retain ignoble views of our common 
: nature. No such mind will be intolerant of the faults or skeptical of 
the better traits of that nature. The reason is, such men take wider, 
; and deeper, and more philosophical views of themselves and of their 
f fellow beings around them ; they are impressed with a higher and more 
i genuine respect for the human soul; they are too conscious of their 
own deficiencies, to permit themselves to te despotic censors of their 
brethren. Hear again the great eclectic of modern times: ‘Error is 
nothing but incomplete truth converted into absolute truth. Men are 
: scarcely ever more than halves and quarters of men, who, unable to 
understand, accuse each other. As every error contains some truth, 
therefore every error should be treated with profound indulgence; and 
all those halves of men that we constantly meet with around us, are 
nevertheless fragments of humanity, and we should still respect that 
truth and that humanity of which they participate.’ What a contrast 
between this bland, affectionate, and confiding philosophy, and that 
stern dogmatism, that self-appropriating, and exclusive, and one-eyed 
spirit, which has so often characterized the advocates of truth, in their 
encounters with errorists, and which still lives to multiply divisions 
among men, and to check the career of universal peace and general 
unanimity! The former is the genuine philosophy of human nature, 
and as such it must symbolize with every unsophisticated heart. The 
latter is a compound of partial views and narrow feelings. The one tends 
to knit us to our species in closer union, draws out the generous and the 
charitable feelings of our nature, to send them abroad over mankind, and 
appeals continually to our sense of what is just, beautiful, and true. 
The other, what shall we say of it? ‘ Troje et patria communis,’ 
etc..—combines all the hateful attributes of sectarian animosity, 
controversial acrimony, calumniating harshness, and persecuting rancor. 
Why is it that our nature is in such poor repute with the many? 
Why is it, that they are so ready to cry ‘poor human nature,’ and lit 
their eyes in horror at every fresh proof of its imperfections and weak- 
ness, but are so slow to acknowledge and to feel the ever-unfolding 
manifestations of its inherent dignity and native excellence? One prime 
reason undoubtedly is, that they do not understand themselves. They 
partake not of the spirit of that ancient maxim, ‘ Reverence thyself.’ 
Many fall into the gross paralogism of judging a whole from a part, of 
arguing against a thing from its abuse, not from its use, and of forming 
a judgment upon its character from its accidental rather than its natu- 
ral developments — from its momentary rather than its permanent ten- 
dencies. Their conclusions are consequently unjust. But not more 
than those who forget the fundamental sameness of all human beings, 
and the positive oneness of the reason, and the moral sense in all minds, of 
whatever grade or condition. The elimination from the mind of this 
important truth is disastrous to another recollection equally salutary in 
its influence. It is that the causes of error are alike in all minds, though 
the occasions may be infinitely diversified. ‘These potent agents, which 
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have already precipitated so many of our fellow men into the whirlpools 
of moral delinquency, are ever at work in our own minds, endued with 
tendencies which accident alone may have hitherto kept from their de- 
plorable consummation. The reflection that they may soon hurl us 
from our pedestals, might be of great service in correcting an un- 
charitable disposition, if such a feeling should unhappily exist in our 
bosoms. 

But men view each other at too great a distance, to be accurate 
judges of character. They do not come near enough to discern those 
fine pencillings of moral worth which are frequently spread over a 
coarse and somewhat forbidding intellectual exterior. Good qualities 
are apt to escape the notice of a remote view, while the bad, like floating 
sticks, appear larger than life. Beside, it is the nature of ugly objects 
to impart a modicum of their own deformity to adjacent objects; or, at 
any rate, to unfit minds that are governed more by sympathy than by 
steady principles for the appreciation of minute beauties, that are thus 
unfelicitously situated. Is not this the reason why one luckless aber- 
ration often plunges the mighty from their pinnacles of reputation, 
almost excommunicates them from the pale of human sympathy, and 
exposes them as lawful game for the dogs of persecution? So far is 
public opinion from understanding the first principle of eclecticism, that 
it seldom or never adequate!y regards an invaluable lesson taught by 
almost every page of history, that ‘a very great preponderance of ex- 
cellence is consistent with many pernicious errors.’ Seneca observes 
of a pure philosopher, who lived in a wicked age, that ‘ Nature had 
brought him forth to show mankind that an exalted genius can live 
securely, without being corrupted by the vices of the surrounding world.’ 
It is but an extension of the same idea to say, that perhaps the majority 
of men subserve a purpose in the demonstration they afford that great 
virtues can safely céexist in the same mind with much obliquity of 
moral view, and many variations from the rule of right action. 

After all, men — serious men — perhaps men in general — agree in 
more points than they differ, even upon moral and religious matters. 
And if so, how unreasonable to lay such a stress upon the minutiz of 
difference, and pass over so cursorily the great features of similarity ! 
The ‘immense conclusions’ of the reason, and the felt testimony of the 
moral and religious nature, are elements of sameness, sufficient to unite, 
in one eternal bond of affection, the whole brotherhood of the virtuous 
and the well disposed, in spite of all the many and even important va- 
rieties of opinion and of sect, which that high nature has so fruitfully 
developed.’ ‘Good men,’ says the amiable and philosophic Mackintosh, 
‘have not been able to differ so much from each other as they imagine ; 
and amidst all the deviations of the understanding, the beneficent ten- 
dency of their nature keeps alive the same sacred feelings.’ There are 
points essential to human virtue, and human happiness, to which they 
harmoniously assent. ‘T'o these central foci, all serious minds, however 
eccentric their orbits, come back at last, to drink in new supplies of light 
and heat. ‘Common reason,’ says Bishop Butler, ‘ will have some in- 
fluence upon mankind, whatever becomes of speculation.’ The boun- 
daries of systems, and the obscure and more remote parts, are the 
favorite scenes either of border warfare or of internal dissension. All 
the grand outlines of truth are easily seen, and generally acknowledged, 
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while her minuter features are the subjects of endless logomachy among 
the crowd of devotees who pay acceptable offerings at her shrine. 

The advantages of the eclectic spirit are many, various, and import- 
ant. We have already alluded to its cementing and fraternizing 
power. It is in every desirable respect an assimilating element. It 
indues the soul with an elective energy, by which the virtuous princi- 
ple within sympathizes with every particle of excellence, and embraces 
in its wide attraction every constituent of humanity, wherever and in 
whomever found, that quivers under a responsive influence. 

Would not such a philosophy, if universally embraced, make men 
more mild and conciliating in their communications and general inter- 
course with each other? Would it not render them more tolerant of 
each other’s foibles, and cause them to entertain higher and better 
thoughts of themselves and their race? And in the words of the elo- 
quent and excellent Dr. Parr, ‘would it not dissipate those gloomy 
views of human folly and human vices, which, by frequent meditation 
upon them, contract the heart, and infuse lurking and venomous senti- 
ments of general ill-will toward our species; and excite us to take a 
higher pleasure in contemplating the brighter side of every man’s 
character, his talents, his attainments and his virtues ?’ 

Such a philosophy, so gentle, so impartial, so magnanimous, cannot 
be unfriendly totruth. Gross error could not arise from a spirit so fair ; 
could not dwell with elements so unlike the causes which produce and 
the effects which followed a perverted state of mind. Such a philoso- 
phy would in fact remove numerous obstacles that now exist to impede 
the discovery of what is commendable and admirable in human beings 
and human works. It would enlarge the circle of the mind, give a 
panoramic power and unparalleled acuteness to its perceptions of truth, 
and reward the gaze of the sincere worshipper in her sanctuary with 
many a vision of glory, and many an object of loveliness. 

The mental habituation of seeking for ‘ good in every thing,’ instead 
of looking out for evil, will exert a marvellous influence upon the 
complexion of our general views of mankind. How different the pic- 
ture that Nature shows to two observers of opposite feelings! To her 
amateur, whose eye is ever restless in pursuit of beautiful and agreea- 
ble objects, ‘she turns the gayest, happiest attitude of things,’ and unfolds, 
in clearer light and stronger lines, the harmonious volume of the uni- 
verse. The ‘form of beauty,’ to borrow the splendid idea of Akenside, 
‘forever smiles at his heart.’ The same thought has been expressed 
by the poet Gay, in language of inimitable elegance and pathos, when 
describing the feelings of one just freed from the irksome imprison- 


ment of a sick bed, and permitted to enjoy once more the scenery of 
nature : 


‘ The simplest note that swells the gale, 
The meanest flowret of the vale ; 
The common sun, the air, the skies, 
To him are opening Paradise.’ 


The same principle affects the mind as it expatiates over the broad 
field of our common humanity, giving a richness or a poverty to its 
conceptions of things, according to the antecedent feelings that either 
expanded or contracted, exhilarated or saddened, the heart. 

The benevolent author of nature has so constituted the world as to 
make it in almost every respect a constant scene of discipline for its 
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rational inhabitants — discipline not only of a moral but also of a more 
general kind, by which taste, reason, ingenuity, and good sense, are 
continually developed, tried, and improved. Thus it is perhaps a uni- 
versal truth, that nothing valuable can be possessed without exertion, 
and in many cases without painful exertion. And it is also a fact that 
the dulce as well as the wtile appears to be subject to the same stern 
but beneficent law. Whether we reflect upon it or not, much that 
delights the fancy, gratifies the understanding, and betters the heart, is 
locked up to all but the good nature that can seek, the good sense that 
can discern, and the candor that can acknowledge and deserve it. 

Is Nature’s magnificent show exhibited at once, or to every heartless 
orthoughtless gaze? Are her indescribable beauties arranged so as to 
catch theeyeatonce? Or arethey not rather frequently linked with de- 
formity, thrown together in seeming confusion, or half covered by rubbish, 
requiring the patient labor of a naturalist to search out and find, his 
skilful hand to arrange them, and even his enthusiasm to detect and 
to make known their claims to admiration? The charms of the moral 
landscape are not less mixed with forbidding features, and not less invi- 
sible to the eye that carelessly scans, or peevishly examines them. But 
he who will not give his neighbour credit for a virtue, which there is 
good evidence to believe he really possesses, because forsooth there 
exist with it serious imperfections in his character, acts the sapient part 
of him who refuses to look at a flower, because of the ugly weeds that 
grow around it. If the botanist or the mineralogist find one good spe- 
cimen, or a new species, in a locality, they do not condemn it as per- 
fectly barren. On the contrary, they always have kind feelings toward 
that spot. And is not this the true spirit to be cherished by all who 
would decide upon the characteristics of their fellow men? 

It certainly requires more good taste, and more accurate discernment, 
to see the good than the bad traits in a fellow being ; to see the quali- 
ties that adorn, than those that disfigure his mind. Why it isso, it may 
be difficult to show, except upon the supposition that the present world 
is intended as a school for justice, impartiality, candor, and all the other 
exercises of the virtuous principle. The fact preachesa plain doctrine — 
caution in pronouncing upon and against others. It utters a caveat 
against censoriousness, prejudice, e¢ id omne genus. It points to 
the eclectic spirit as the only genuine catholicon for the disease of 
calumny. 

Nor would this be making a compromise with error, or weakening 
the immutable distinctions of morality, as might possibly be insinuated. 
No: it would, on the contrary, render those distinctions broader and 
more respected. It would make the insignia of virtue so illustrious, 
that its most diminutive feature might be recognised and revered. Must 
we be identified with the haters of goodness, because we are willing to 
recognise it, even in dangerous proximity with its archenemy? Or 
come under the same category with ‘ publicans and sinners,’ because 
we are willing to acknowledge a common humanity with them, and 
look with pleasure upon the few gleams of moral day that light up 
occasionally the dark chambers of their souls? We indeed believe 
that there are few men in whom good does not predominate over evil. 
Error is in many cases the guiltless product of a wrong education, of 
accident, of any thing else than determined obliquity of intellect, and 
persevering enmity to truth. ‘ What is error,’ says that great philoso- 
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pher, whom we have before quoted so often, ‘but a part of truth taken 
for the whole truth?’ In fact these two elements frequently live and die 
together : the dividing lines are frequently indeterminable, and the sepa- 
ration might be equally difficult and hazardous. But yet, like the iron 
and the clay in Nebuchadnezzar’s image, though they cleave they do 
not incorporate. 

These considerations should lead us to adopt the noble sentiment of 
Brown, that ‘the more important the difference, the greater, not the 
less, will be the indulgence of him who has learned to trace the sources 
of human error.’ 

But the lesson of toleration has always been a difficult one for man- 
kind to acquire. The world was a long time learning that very plain 
doctrine, that difference of heads is not incompatible with union of 
hearts, and that it is not necessary to hate or to persecute every one 
with whom it is impossible to céincide in opinion. It is not less 
mysterious to many, even now-a-days, how any one can adopt a part 
of any particular system of belief, and not the whole of it. Feeling 
perfectly sure, that if the case were their own, they could not take 
without taking all, they naturally conclude others to be liable to the 
same awkward necessity. Innocent of the remotest idea of such a thing 
as discrimination of mind, they forget that the same principles that lead 
one to sympathize with a truth, would naturally destroy the probability 
of any such sympathy with a contiguous error. Such is certainly a 
morbid feeling, and does not spring from an enlightened love of truth. 
Truth is not honored by a faith so timid and unenterprising. We must 
trust something to its own superior might; something to the eternal 
principles of right and wrong in the human breast, and the inherent 
tendencies of common reason to settle down at last on the terra firma 
of sound conclusions. 

On the great questions of human duty, most fair and well-disposed 
men are found to correspond in sentiment. There is, it is true, now 
and then to be seen, even among those whom we have no reason for 
suspecting to belong to a different class, striking anomalies, and strange 
anamorphisms, both in principles and actions; but even here, the maté- 
riel isthe same ; the grand facts of consciousness, and the reason, though 
not the reasoning, the same; the great law of general uniformity 
amidst endless variety seems to prevail not less in the moral than in 
the physical developments of man. ‘The common party of mankind’ 
understand the same moral dialect, and, to use the language of Lord 
Bacon, in relation to the schoolmen, ‘for the most part harmonize, 
where all is good and proportionable,’ and differ only in those ‘ distinc- 
tions and decisions which end in monstrous altercations, and barking 
questions.’ 

The eclectic spirit, we repeat, is not that indiscriminate liberality 
which makes no distinctions between truth and error. It is abhorrent 
of such a motionless indifference, such a stark neutrality of mind. But 
the tendency of its genius and its philosophy is to seek and to love 
every thing that is good, in every place: 


‘To seize on truth, where’er ’tis found, 
On Christian or on heathen ground ; 
Among our friends, among our foes, 
Neglect the prickle, and assume the rose.’ W. H. 
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ZILLAH. 
AN EXTRACT FROM AN UNPUBLISHED POEM. 


Wuen night upon her starry throne 
Held undisputed sway and lone, 
And moonlight to the trembling wave 
A soft but spectral radiance gave, 
He seized, with iron grasp, his chain, 
As if endued with giant strength, 
And after many efforts vain, 
While glowing madness fired his brain, 
From bondage burst at length. 
The cunning Corsair heard the sound 
Of strong link breaking, with a clang, 
And stealing lightly, with a bound 
Upon his frenzied victim sprang; 
His right arm, used to felon deed, 
The Corsair raised with ready skill— 
One thrust of his stiletto freed 
The crazed one from his load of ill. 5 
The pleading look and wild appeal La 
Of Zillah could not stay the steel ; t 
She saw him fall, and from his side 
The red stream gush in bubbling tide, 
Then fell herself, as if the blade 
A sheath of her own breast had made, 
While fearfully his spouting gore 
The white robe purpled, that she wore. 
Her ear heard not the gurgling sound 
Of hungry waters closing round, 
As hastily the ruffian cast 
His victim to the ocean vast. 
Or marked the grim exulting smile 
That lighted up his face the while: 
Extended on the deck she lay 
As if the war of life was over, 
As if her soul had fled away, 
To realms of never-ending day, 
To join the spirit of her lover. 





She woke at last from her long swoon 
To hope that death would triumph soon, 
And the mad pulses of her frame 
With icy touch for ever tame: 
She woke with features ashy white, 
And wildly gazed upon the plank 
That deeply, freely in the night 
The crimson of his veins had drank ; 
Then raising heavenward her eye 
In still, expecting posture stood, 
As if a troop from realms on high 
Were coming down with battle songs, 
To wash out sternly in the blood 
Of coward hearts, her many wrongs: 
No tear-drop came to her relief 
In that wild, parching hour of grief: 
The tender plant of love she knew 
Would into verdure break no more — 
The spot was arid where it grew 
In green luxuriance before. 
She knew henceforth her lot below 
Would be to quaff the cup of pain— 
On thing of earth she could not throw 
The sunlight of her smile again. 
The voice was still whose melting tone 
Had vied in sweetness with her own — 
The hiding wave had closed above 
The only object of her love : 
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And Rispah,* as striet watch she kept 
While cold, like forms of Parian stone, 
Her sons on gory couches slept, 
Felt not more desolate and lone. 





In many hearts the gloomy sway 

Of sorrow lessens day by day, 

Until the charms of life at last 

Blot out remembrance of the past : 

As winds may kiss the trampled flower, 
And lift again its bruised leaf, 

So time with his assuaging power, 
May stay the wasting march of grief: 

But heerts in other bosoms beat 

Where anguish finds a lasting seat — 

That heal not with the lapse of time: 
Too delicately strung for earth, 

Whose chords can never after chime 
With peals of loud unmeaning mirth. 

Weeks flew: and Zillah in their flight 
Strove oft, but vainly, to forget 

The horrors of that fatal night, 

When her beloved star, whose light 
Made bondage pleasant, set. 

No murmur from the lip outbroke, 
Though suddenly her cheek grew thin — 

No quick, convulsive start bespoke 
The desolating fire within. 

Her dark eye rested on the wave 
By day, and in the hush of eve 

As if ere long the wet sea cave 
Her butied oun would leave, 

And drifting suddenly in view, 

His murderer with dread subdue! H. 


LOFERIANA. 


NUMBER ONE. 


WHEREIN IT IS SHOWN THAT IT TAKES A GENIUS TO EMBELLISH THE ‘DOLCE FAR NIENTE.’ 


Tus man is freed from servile bands, 
Of hope to rise, or fear to fall : 
Lord of himself, though not of lands, 
And having nothing, yet hath all. Worron. 


Tue learned D’Israeli dwells with a modest complacency on his 
introduction of the term ‘ father-land’ into the vocabulary of his native 
tongue. The word is expressive, and imbued with touching associa- 
tions; and its worthy usher is entitled to much praise for its naturaliza- 
tion in the republic of English literature. But to whom we are 
indebted for the equally expressive though less exalted term loafer, I 
have not been able to ascertain, though a word of recent origin and 
exclusively American. Not only is it not registered in the latest editions 
of Johnson and Walker, but even our own learned philologist, Dr. Web- 
ster, has not deigned it a niche in his noble vocabulary of the ‘ universal 
Yankee nation’ —an omission, by-the-by, a little discreditable to his 
patriotism, since the ‘ vader-landt’ of the popular neophyte is the same 
with his own. 

After searching in vain among numerous native authors for the 


* Sam. 11. xxi, 10. 
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parentage of this ‘waif on the world’s common,’ my baffled curiosity 
prompted me, a few evenings since, to refer the matter toa literary club, 
and solicit their opinion in the premises. 

‘The term loafer, observed the president, with all the philhellenic 
enthusiasm of Porson, ‘is evidently derived from the Greek. It bears 
in its very contour the euphonious expression, and in its application, the 
nice appositeness to the thing signified, so characteristic of that incom- 
parable language. The received orthography of the word, however, 
is extremely repulsive to a classic eye, which, but for the ugly mask, 
could never be wearied with gazing on its beauties. It should be 
written lopher, as it is manifestly a derivation from the Greek participle 
hopoy, that is, interquiescens, sedens; and of all men in the world, 
your genuine loafer is the quietest and most sedentary. I doubt if 
Aristotle himself could improve the definition just given, though in the 
exercise of his subtle logomathy, 


* He could distinguish and divide 
A hair twixt south and south-west side.’ 


‘With all due deference,’ remarked the vice-president, ‘I think we 
need not go so far as Greece for the nativity of even so dignified a word 
as the one under consideration. Our English phrase ‘low fellow,’ it 
seems to me, must have given birth to this new-fangled intruder into 
decent society. Thus, low fellow, in vulgar pronunciation, becomes 
low feller — by an easy abbreviation, low f’ler — and thence, by farther 
elision, loafer —an appropriate appellation, truly, for such shameless 
vagabonds (the speaker had lately lost his election to a desirable office 
by the turning vote of a clam-man) as are now designated by that ex- 
pressive title.’ 

‘If I may be allowed to express an opinion,’ modestly observed a 
young member, whose imagination still lingered amid the festive cour- 
tesies of the ‘ Artemise,’ (it was the evening after the ball on board that 
noble frigate,) ‘I should suggest that the word is of Gallic extraction, 
Methinks I discover its paternity in the French phrase ‘ aller aw lof’ — 
faire voile au plus prés du vent. We have only to add the ordinary 
English termination er, and we then have lofer — one who sails nearer 
the wind, and hence to windward of his fellow voyagers on the rough 
ocean of existence. What are to him the méelstrom or the hurricane, 
the breakers or the blast? He hasno bills of lading, no long invoices 
from the rich marts of ‘Ormus or of Ind,’ for which to render strict 
account to owner or consignee. He sails ‘on his own hook,’ with no- 
thing at venture and nothing to lose, and accordingly may luff— more 
properly lofe —to windward of the toils and perils which beset the less 
favored voyagers. And indeed, while they are often tossed to and fro in 
their care-freighted argosies, aside from the track of the whirlwind he 
trims his light shallop to the sweet south-west, or rocks quietly at an- 
chor in the haven of sunshiny indolence, comme fait tout matelot de 

den. 

At this point of the discussion a dapper little sonneteer, who had 
embalmed in his erotic hippocrene the charms of half the belles of the 
metropolis, begged leave to observe, that after due consideration he had 
come to the conclusion that the term loafer was cognate and synony- 
mous with that of lover. ‘The only incongruity between them,’ said 
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he, ‘when properly spelled, is in the medial letter of each; and as 
these two characters, f and v, are semi-vowels, having their vocal being 
alike amid the roses of the same nether lip, it is not wonderful that a 
metathesis should have occurred, and thus occasioned a distinction 
without a difference. And indeed, this supposition is strengthened by 
the fact that all lovers’are lofers in the best sense of the term, while 
imparadised in the lap of Venus. ‘It is as easy to count atomies,’ says 
the oracle of Avon, ‘as to resolve the propositions of a lover —but 
take a taste of my finding him, and relish it with a good observance: I 
found him under a tree, like a dropp’dacorn. There lay he, stretched 
along, etc. 


‘ Tantum inter densos, urbrosa cacumina, fagos 
Assidue veniebat,’ 


is Virgil’s picture of a gentle lover. And is it not also the portraiture 
of the musing loafer? The quiet haunts, the dreamy reveries, and the 
easeful recumbency of the one, are indeed but transcripts of those of 
the other, and demonstrate an identity of person with a duality of name, 
or what the law phrases an alias.’ 

‘A Yankee’s prerogative allows me to guess,’ smiled a good-humor- 
ed down-easter, ‘that the term in question has a merrier ancestry than 
has yet been accorded it. Our modern word laugh, you are aware, is 
but an arrant usurper of the throne of Momus, which was better filled 
in the better days of yore, by his elder brother of happy memory, king 
‘ Loffe.’ Look at his royal visnomy—the o significant of his open 
countenance, and the double f’s standing up like two stalwart pages to 
support his merry sides. Now methinks, of this royal ‘loffe’ is lineally 
descended our worthy vocable loafer. If the consanguinity were less 
apparent than it strikes me to be, the similarity of the ideas expressed 
by both would seem to establish their common genealogy. For all 
great loafers are great laughers, and this fact alone, aside from the truth 
of the converse of the proposition, must go far to satisfy all unpreju- 
diced minds of the correctness of my hypothesis. I have no doubt but 
that Loffoden was so named, from the mighty cachinnations which are 
ever shaking his rugged sides.’ 

‘The theory is indeed ingenious, and does credit to the gentleman’s 
erudition, remarked a member connected with the Alms House depart- 
ment, ‘ but to me at least it is not altogether satisfactory. If correct, 
how comes the a, I would ask, in the received orthography of the term ? 
Is it an exotic ?— or rather is it not an aboriginal element of the word 
itself? If we assent to the latter proposition, the derivation at once 
becomes obvious—thus loaf, loafer—one conversant with loaves.’ 
‘Say rather with the want of them,’ sighed a meagre author, in a thread- 
bare doublet, as he knotted his leanarms close to his epigastrium, to stifle 
the cravings which the unlucky association had roused in his sup- 
perless bosom. ‘ My hypothesis is none the less probable,’ resumed the 
other, ‘ since the metaphorical import of numerous words in every lan- 
guage has its foundation in the principle of contrast, as luews a non 
lucendo. It is thus, l apprehend, with the term under consideration, 

Your veritable loafer, ‘taking no thought for the morrow what he shall 
eat,’ (would that he were equally regardless of his drink !) never has a 
loaf in his larder, and hence his more pains-taking brethren have chris- 
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tened him loafer, in the spirit of a most unchristian irony. Here a 
deep sigh from the poor author pretty plainly indicated with whom he 
coincided ; and the discussion ended, leaving the querist, in the maze of 
conflicting opinions, as much in the dark as when it began. No won- 
der the Roman deicide inquired, ‘ guid est veritas ? — what is truth ? 
But methinks, most amiable reader, I hear thee ask, ‘ what is a loa- 
fer? Thou seest yon princely merchant, whose far-reaching enter- 
prise has gathered around him the tributes of every land. He is 
known beyond the Andes and the Himalayah, and in the islands of every 
sea his name is as a familiar word. Yet with all his freighted ar- 
gosies, his spices and tokays, his purple and fine linen, he is not and 
cannot be a loafer. The journals, the legers, the balance-sheets, 
among which he toils, forbid it. The invoices, policies, notes, bonds, 
and bills, which dog him like Actzon of old, forbid it. Forbid it also 
the wreck-boding aspect of sea or sky, and the wild peal which 
breaks in upon his dreams of gain, and summons him to the mid- 
night conflagration, where in one brief hour the recompense of toilful 
ears may be numbered with the things that were. His hopes and his 
aie the seamed brow and the restless eye, all deny the soft impeach- 
ment: he is no loafer. Thou hast seen a lawyer in thy day; I 
mean not such as Matthew Hale, and William Wirt, and John Mar- 
shall, to whom truth and justice were ever the ministers of the di- 
vinity within — but such as lay grievous burdens upon men’s shoul- 
ders, and lend no finger to lighten the weary load. They are not ‘ few 
and far between,’ even in this most virtuous community; but their 
name is Legion. I have a blood relative of this order, though ‘I 
say it that should not say it. He was wonderful at special plead- 
ing even in boyhood, for though the ringleader of all scholastic 
mischief, such was his legerdelangue, that he always escaped with a 
smooth jacket, and let the rod descend in tail on the most innocent of 
his coparceners. At college he threw a handful of snuff in his tutor’s 
eyes, and evanishing during their lacrymose eclipse, acquitted himself 
before the faculty by pleading an alibi. In after years he seems to have 
profited by his success on this occasion, for he has a marvellous ala- 
crity in enacting the moral simoom, and will raise more dust before 
the optics of Justice herself, than Captain Riley ever dreamed of amid 
the sand-clouds of Zahara. He has become great in his vocation; 
but, though he can patch over the gore-stains of murder — though he 
can give to sensuality the form and lineaments of purity — though he 
can mask the dark features of guilt with the ermine of sinless in- 
nocence — yet is he not a loafer. The service of iniquity is a bitter 
bondage, to which no Sabbath brings either respite or rest. Such is his 
lot who yields his noblest faculties to mislead the judgment, confound 
the understanding, and give to error the aspect and authority of truth. 
Fame and wealth may follow in the wake of his summonses and sub- 
penas, his folios and his briefs, his pleadings and rejoinders, and re- 
plications ; but let him not lay claim to the ottwm cum benignitate of the 
unassuming loafer — his name is not written in that gentle category. 
Whoisa loafer? Not he indeed, who witha recklessness which nothing 
but the sublimest zeal could palliate or atone, has plucked aside at mid- 
night the clods of the valley, and summoned the dead to the inquest of 
philanthropy, while the monitory ‘ hic jace?’ is left to moralize over the 
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empty coffinalone. He hath spent the bloom and spring-time of existence 

in questioning the fearful relics of mortality. Beauty hath passed before 

his young imagination in all her winning fiveliniens Nature hath bec- 

koned him forth to the priceless and free heritage of her bounty and her 

charms, and pleasure hath sent up into the hush of his lonely study the 

fascination of music and of mirth ; but the rapt votary hath listened not to 

the voiceofthe charmer. Others might find leisure for the vanities of 
the world, but not he. He must not slumber on his post, nor rest satisfied 

with his present attainments. He must be all eye and all ear, that 

no truth having the remotest bearing on the ‘ills which flesh is heir 

to’ may escape his observation. From the very character of his pro- 
fession, dealing as it does with the impalpabilities of disease, so modified 
by constitution and habit that pathology never presented two cases 
‘twins at all points,’ he cannot expect to be guided by prominent and 
immutable land-marks; but must rely for the most part on his own ex- 
perience and resources. The lawyer has his statutes and precedents ; 

the divine his creed and ritual; the poet his critical formularies; the 
mathematician his angles and logarithmic lore, as guides and appli- 
ances of their respective pursuits; while the physician has but analogy 

alone to direct his researches into the labyrinth of organic life, and the 
chameleon changes of disease and pain. Therefore, must he labor and 
faint not. And to this end, burying himself in some obscure cloister 
from the blind fury of popular prejudice, he must question the ex- 
humed dead of the mysteries of organized being. He must examine 
the shattered springs and the broken wheels which but now were 
instinct with life and motion, and amid the hush and horror of decay, 

learn why their functions were arrested, and the wonderful mechanism 
consigned to darkness and oblivion. And when anatomy hath answered 
his startling invocation; when physiology hath rewarded his patient 
zeal with glimpses of her hidden economy; when chemistry, and bo- 
tany, and mineralogy, yea, all Nature herself, from the magnificence of 
her abundance and power, has furnished him with the panoply of 
science, to grapple successfully with the demons of disease, even he, 
‘the beloved physician,’ cannot aspire to the honors of loafer-hood. 
True, there is a moral sublimity in his character and his calling; but 
it is not the sublimity of loaferism. Humanity hath too many claims 
for his soothing ministrations, to allow him a name among the dreamy 
fraternity. Norshall the smooth empiric, who teacheth that lobelia is 
the tree of life, and steam the mighty and infallible panacea for all the 
evils of Pandora, be more fortunate in his aspirations. Verily, is there 
an infimity (so to speak) in Ais character and vocation, but it is not that of 
the harmless loafer. He may possess an untold sanative paraphernalia— 
case-knives and cross-cut-saws — steam-engines and drug-engines of bil- 
lion-pill power — catnip and cataplasms — boluses that would move the 
bowels of a statue, and salves that would heal its comminutedest frac- 
tures — all these he may possess, and moreover the impudence of him 
who boasted that he had discovered the elixir vite, ‘ whereof ifa dead man 
drank, he should straitway become quick, and put off his cerements’— 
yet of such as he, is it written in Loafers’ Hall, ‘ Thou art not of us.’ 
Low-fellow thou surely art ; low indeed; but he must be human, who 
would not be too low for a loafer — quod scriptum, scriptum est. 

Cast thine eyes, dear reader, to yonder political temple. The sanhe- 
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drim is in grand conclave, and the high priest of party lifteth up his 
voice to the eager multitude. Listen and be instructed. ‘Fellow 
citizens! the palladium of our liberties is jeopardized, and every 
patriotic republican is summoned to the rescue. Is there any one so 
shamefully supine, as not to rouse himself at that stirring appeal? O 
for the lungs of Stentor, and the hundred arms of Briarrius, et totidem 
linguas, that I might speak as becomes this crisis and this occasion ! 
(Cheers) The times are out of joint, and need a strong hand anda 
mightier bondage than that of Scultetus, to reduce their shocking dislo- 
cation. (The orator was the son of a village A’sculapius.) From Or- 
leans to the Bay of Fundy, is not Judge Lynch and the spirit of mono- 
poly stalking through the length and breadth of the land? Where is 
the man that does not monopolize his house, his barn, his fields, and 
even his very wife and children? Can the poorest patriot in this as- 
sembly take iets at Astor’s without being subjected to an odious im- 
post? Ay, and how many of you, fellow-citizens, were invited to par- 
take of the first-fruits of that princely monopoly? What then are our 
boasted liberties, if we cannot do as we list, without being tariffed by 
our neighbor ? (Loud cheers.) And as if this were not bondage enough, 
incorporeal corporations are multiplying on all hands with unparalleled 
fecundity, and that too with a mendacity as monstrous as it is palpa- 
ble. For how is that a corporation, which has no body; and how is 
that a body, which has no soul? Therefore, fellow-citizens, let us 
march promptly to the polls, and manfully do battle against those who 
will not sacrifice their selfish prejudices to the well-being of our cause, 
our party and ourselves!’ (Sits down under a Niagara of applause.) 

Behold, most sequacious reader — I take it for granted you are still 
by my side — behold, I say, the truth of Oxenstiern’s remark, ‘ With 
what little wisdom the world is governed!’ That man to whom thou 
hast just listened, is a politican : 


‘Tall oaks from little acorns grow.’ 


But a few years ago, he came forth from his native hamlet in quest of 
fortune, with three shillings in his linsey woolsey unmentionables, and 
a bit of gingerbread in his scrip. It was the nearest approach to the 
dignity of loaferism which he ever made. He had tact, talent, cun- 
ning, and perseverence, and — greater than all these — impudence, 
which is the right-hand of political ambition. These marshalled 
the way before him to the high places of power. He ate of the bread of 
friendship, and made free with its open purse, till the height was gained ; 
when charity was rewarded with ingratitude, and kindness marked 
down for obloquy and persecution. Honest Iago! thou railest against 
wealth in the assemblies of the groundlings, yet ridest in a gilded 
chariot to the levées of the affluent ; thou railest against man-service, yet 
hast more bondmen at thy beck than Egypt’s Pharaoh; thou railest 
against luxury, yet arrayest thyself in purple, and ‘farest sumptuously 
every day; thou pratest of dishonor, yet sendest forth the ukase of 
proscription against the friends of thy darkest days; thou laudest con- 
sistency, yet art the veriest Proteus in principle and practice; thou lau- 
dest republican simplicity, yet graspest for the vanity of worldly 
honors ; thou laudest bumility, yet woekiia sell thy very soul for the titles 
and trappings of power. And were thine the sceptre of the world- 
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wasting Macedonian, thou couldst not achieve the majesty of loaferhood. 
All other creatures, ay, the meanest loafer that breathes, hath nature 
gifted with a heart; but as for thee, thou hast nothing of the kind in 
thy bosom, but a cordiform induration of stony selfishness. Thou 
mayst stil] visit the haunts of whig or tory; but desecrate not with thy 
forbidden presence, or even thy baleful glance, the majesty of Loafer 
Hall, for there thou art banned and barred. 

Who then isa loafer? Courteous reader, your arm, if you please, and 
on the Battery thy patient curiosity shall be assuredly gratified. Now sit 
we here awhile, beneath this broad sycamore, till yonder prince of loafers 
shall honor us with his presence, as he resumes his wonted couch — 
throne I should have said —just there on that soft green ottoman which 
fancy might deem the haunt ofa Dryad. Observe how the various groups 
respectfully sidle and deploy from the walk he has chosen, all except the 
little sweep who holds on his way as carelessly as if his sable vesture 
were nothing endangered by such proximity. I may be singular in my 
notions, but I do like to see a decent regard for one’s dress, even in the 
presence of majesty. If we would but consider how much the patient 
sheep suffered in the fleecing, and the shepherd in the shearing — how 
many weary steps were measured by the spinner — how many bobbins 
wound and unwound by the weaver —how much perspiration was 
wrung from the steaming calender —how many stitches were in- 
wrought by the patient tailor, and how many side-stitches by pro- 
cess of thankless duns were wrought into his own iliacs — how many 
bodkins into his very soul, when, 


‘Non unquam gravis ere domum sibi dextra redibat ;’ 


if all this, lsay, were remembered, methinks the coat that has backed us 
in the peltings of many a storm, and stuck closer to us than a brother 
through all, would not be so soon nor so lightly discarded to the rag- 
fairs of Chatham-street. Now your feeling loafer is more of a Platonist 
in these matters, and seems to regard an old coat in the light of an old 
friend, not lightly to be parted with in any weather. There are associa- 
tions woven, as it were, into the very texture of that venerable memento 
of by-past years, and were it to be supplanted by a ‘fashionable fit, he 
would doubtless find himself very much in the predicament of Hercules 
when arrayed in his last doublet. Dostthou smile at the idea of such 
attachment, and cry ‘ indigence,’ vain dandy? — thou that changest thy 
coat with the changing moon, and leavest thy bills for the final audit 
of all accounts? Thy sarcasm may be founded in truth, but for the 
honor of human nature, let me still believe that the merest trifle upon 
which time has notched one memory however idle, hath a hold upon 
the feeling heart. Such is the sympathetic tie doubtless between yonder 
worthy personage and the fidus Achates which, 


‘ Despite the ravage of unsparing years,’ 


still seeks to shelter his gentle bosom. What though it be ‘ tattered and 
torn, and motlied with the patches of premeditated poverty, till Iris 
herself could not match the variety of its hues; yet slight as seems the 
adhesion between them, it is stronger than is dreamed of by the chame- 
leons of fashion. Twenty years ago arrayed in that same garment, 
(then new and paid for too,) 


‘ Nice as a bandbox were his dwelling place,’ 
VOL. VIII. 
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he led the chosen of his young heart to the nuptial altar; and a twelve- 
month after, he gathered it close to his swelling bosom, as he stood by the 
grave of that beloved one, and heard the solemn ‘ dust to dust’ mingle its 
awful homily with the hollow murmur of the falling clod. Since then 
he has worn it through all the vicissitudes which have fallen to his che- 
quered lot. He wore it when fortune, and the dear friends whom she had 
introduced to him in summer weather, began to eschew the path to his 
dwelling, while the sheriff, hitherto an excellent stranger there, showed 
the most amiable anxiety to find his way thither. He wore it amidst all 
the tender charities of the debtor’s prison — he wore it when Tammany 
rang with the triumph-peal of universal suffrage — he wore it when a 
mighty city went forth as one man to welcome the nation’s guest — he 
wore it, too, when four years ago, beneath these same trees, he threw up 
his patriotic hat and hurraed for Jackson, as the war-worn general 
spurred gallantly forth from the falling barbacan of the ocean castle of 
Gotham. And he wears it still, dear reader, albeit worse for wear, as 
thou seest, and haply shall wear it, till the corporation’s snapper-up of 
unregarded humanities, shall deposit the twain in the Golgotha of Pot- 
ter’s-field. 

Mark with what an assuming yet dignified air the subject of my 
wandering eulogy approaches along the deserted avenue. He has 
doubtless read Chesterfield in his day, for there is nothing like the hurry 
and awkward embarrassment of that mustachioed dandy who shies him 
with a rapid step; but all is calm, graceful, and composed. He treads 
the earth witha subdued gentleness, as if he remembered the near rela- 
tionship between them —as if he felt that the mighty mother from 
whose bosom he sprang, and to whose quiet embrace he should at last 
return, had as it were nerves beneath his footfall. Observe with what 
a home-like and easy assurance he takes possession of his wonted 
shades, and stretches his decent limbs upon the voluptuous couch which 
summer loves to spread for such as know how to prize the luxury of 
her cunning upholstery. There now. dear reader, you have before 
you a loafer of the purest and best combined elements — one raised by 
fortune to her sublimest pinnacle— one who has found that exalted 
eminence, that ‘ov torew’ above and beyond the world, for which 
the vaulting ambition of Archimedes sighed in vain. There, from that 
lofty station, he looks down with pity, and doubtless without envy, on the 
pigmy bipeds whosed windled littlenesses ‘show scarce so gross as beetles’ 
to the slant eye of his serene highness. The surge of stormy pas- 
sions ever heaves and boils beneath him, but even in the climax ofits fury, 
itnever shakes his moral Olympus to the quiver of an aspen leaf. 
The toil and weariness, the clang and jar, the fever and the fret of the 
subjacent Babel, invade not his supernal elysium. He has cast off for- 
ever the coil of earthly-mindedness, and looks aslant on the sordid and 
care-corroded slough, as the eagle glances from his pride of plaee on 
the moulted plume which served but to clog his aspiring wing. And 
when the reverie is on him, wrapped, like the Hindoo’s divinity, in the 
paradise of his own dreamy beatitude, he forgets for a season that there 
is indeed somewhere, far off in space, such a dwarfish and one-mooned 
planet as ours, and remembers not, in his quiet ecstacy, the Lilliputian 
myriads which crawl and snarl, and snarl and crawl along its rugged 
sides. O who, that lacks not the genius, would not be a loafer! P. 
New- York, July, 1836. 


New-York and New-England. 


HE WEDDED AGAIN. 


Ere death had quite stricken the bloom from her cheek, 
Or worn off the smoothness and gloss of her brow, 
When our quivering lips her dear name could not speak, 
And our hearts vainly strove to God’s judgment to bow; 
He estranged himself from us, and cheerfully then 
Sought out a new object, and wedded again. 


The dust had scarce settled itself on her lyre, 
And its soft, melting tones still held captive the ear, 
While we looked for her fingers to glide o’er the wire, 
And waited in fancy her sweet voice to hear ; 
He turned from her harp and its melody then, 
Sought out a new minstrel, and wedded again. 


The turf had not yet by a stranger been trod, 

Nor the pansy a single leaf shed on her grave, 
The cypress had not taken root in the sod, 

Nor the stone lost the freshness the sculptor first gave ; 
He turned from these mournful remembrances then, 
Wove a new bridal chaplet, and wedded again. 


His dwelling to us, oh how lonely and sad! 
When we thought of the light death had stolen away, 
Of the warm hearts which once in its keeping it had, 
And that one was now widowed, and both in decay ; 
But its deep desolation had fled even then — 
He sought a new idol, and wedded again. 


But can she be quite blessed who presides at his board? 
Will no troublesome vision her happy home shade, 
Of a future love luring and charming her lord 
When she with our lost one forgotten is laid 2 
She must know he will worship some other star then, 
Seek out a new love, and be wedded again. 
September 1, 1836. 


NEW-YORK AND NEW-ENGLAND. 


Tue foreign traveler who lands upon our coast, and passes up and 
down in our country, is not aware that he is to-day in this state and to- 
morrow in that: viewing only the large features of our territory, and 
the protruding peculiarities of our people, as compared with his own or 
others, he sees not the shades of difference that characterize each section, 
and the modifications that must belong to a wide, free nation. He 
travels from large town to large town; rail-roads and steamboats trans- 
port him quickly over long distances; he feels he is in the United 
States — in one place—and nothing occurs to make him doubt the 
fact, because the under current of society is hidden from his view by 
the bustling, eager spirit that is every where the same among us. 

But how widely do we differ! Although we pay respect to one go- 
vernment, and obey the same laws; although we take the same compli- 
ments from foreigners, and despise the same abuse; although we all 
ring bells on the fourth of July, and fire cannon and huzza, apparently 
at the same hour and moment on that day, yet there are the same in- 
sensible differences in our patriotism and regards for its ceremonies, as 
in the times in which they occur. As one travels with the sun from 
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the early scenes of the revolution, where some of the actors and many 
of its witnesses are still living, he will observe the shouts to grow 

fainter as he proceeds, until he will find a comparative neglect and 

carelessness of our national jubilee, in the recent people who are swarm- 

ing in the West. Not that we would call in question their love of 

country ; they show it by action, if not by the waving of flags, the roar- 

ing of cannon, and the parade of arms. 

And how can it be otherwise? The West has been born to liberty ; 
the East was born to oppression. The Revolution, Bunker’s Hill, Lex- 
ington, and Saratoga, are matters of history — of distant history —to the 
inhabitants of the prairie. In the East are the vestiges of what we 
were, which cause us to realize what we are. The West is in a moving 
state, that hardly stops for the Sabbath ; and yet she is not wanting in rell- 
gion — neither is she wanting in patriotism. 

However we may regret the differences of the North and South, of 
the East and West, still we view them as unavoidable —the effects of 
climate and physical man — which can no more be escaped from, than 
the law of gravitation. God grant that we may resist these natural 
influences that separate us — that tinge our minds, while they modify 
our bodies—and may a stronger moral attraction to one object — 
liberty — counteract these disuniting tendencies ! 

But we were thinking of the dissimilarities of New-York and New- 
England, and the reasons for them; for what can be more unlike than 
the habits, tastes, politics, and religion of the one and those of the other ? 
The intelligent foreign traveler, perhaps, feels his utter incompetency 
to draw these lines of distinction, from merely passing through the 
North; he therefore lumps us in his praises al censures, and only 
mentions dates and places, from a decent respect for localities, and to 
give some method to his journal. These remarks of course do not 
apply to the Atlantic cities, for they are more nearly alike than they be- 
lieve themselves ; but to the country — the bone and sinew of the land — 
the men and women who carry on the real bona fide business of these 
United States; who manufacture the goods, till the land, gather in the 
great harvests; those who mow down the deep, tall grass, and breathe 
the air of hills, and drink the waters of streams, and smell the sweetest 
of all ordors, that of new mown hay; those who consume at a meal 
whole cargoes of ships, and, when the bell rings twelve o'clock, eat up 
mountains of beef and pork; those who flaunt the ribbons and silks and 
stuffs of a Sunday upon which some jobber has made the fortune that 
he enjoys luxuriously, without ever dreaming of this great mass that 
keeps the machinery of Wall-street a-going. When we speak of the 
people, we would by no means be restricted to the confined walls of cities ; 
for they furnish no criterion of the character of a nation. They are 
alike in many respects, all the world over; showing the same regard 
to fashion ; acting for external appearance; sacrificing comfort to show ; 
living amid fictitious value and enjoying factitious rank. 

‘God made the country, but man the town,’ and those in the town, 
we might add; for there man is acted on too much by man, and 
not enough by nature. 

It is hardly necessary to mention that New-York was once the far 
West, whither the emigrants of New-England wended their way in 
search of better soil than that which covered the waves of rocks upon 
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which they were born; but this, far from being a cause of similitude 
between the two sections, is one great cause of their difference. The 
early emigrant burst away from the puritanical restraints in which he 
had been bred, blue laws and all, to find a land where wheat would 
grow -—a land uncursed by the savage barbarity which hung the 
Quakers, and manifested a murderous thirst for difference of religious 
opinion. Loca mutantur et nos mutamur cum illis; they became in- 
dependent in bearing, chivalrous in privation, and nurtured a hardy 
race of sons, now planting the stakes in the western wilderness, and 
looking beyond the Rocky Mountains. The early settlers of New- 
York were like some plants that only improve and come to a full ma- 
turity by being transplanted. They soon gave evidence of their supe- 
riority to those who remained at home; and the magnificence of her 
public improvements, the energy that never rests while any thing re- 
mains to be done, shows that New-York bears upon her soil a race 
uniting the better parts of New-England character, with a love of en- 
terprise and contempt of difficulty, which nothing can restrain. 

While such is and has been the character of New-England emigra- 
tion, she herself, although exercising a most useful influence in our 
country, on many accounts, remains stationary, bigoted, and aristocratic. 
Because the emigrant from her soil is a fine character, it by no means 
follows he is so athome. We hazard the assertion that New-England 
is a land of petty aristocrats. Is any one so ignorant as to suppose the 
reverence for rank and title which the pilgrims brought from England 
could be done away by the. mere intervention of the Atlantic ocean ? 
We refer not particularly to the Plymouth band, but to the early popu- 
lation of the East. They had nursed, in their mother’s milk, a love for 
show, a respect for birth; their being had been imbued with these feel- 
ings, and they insensibly taught them to their children. We know that 
the great object of the Puritans was religious freedom; we know that 
the pure religion Jesus Christ came to establish, is a religion of liberty, 
and tolerance, and meekness, and love one toward another ; but how can 
we expect from their early departures from some of these noble princi- 

les any high regard for the others? Beside, there is no aristocracy 
fice the aristocracy of superior sanctity. They tasted of power, and 
became besotted in their love of it, and truckledto rank, and paid reve- 
rence to titles. And why not? They had been educated to it. Men 
arrive at pure principles by reasoning, and thinking, and studying the 
Bible, and they do, indeed, try to feel and act up to their principles; 
but it is hard to guard the heart against the alluring sophistries of the 
world, and to help from being carried along by the current. Heaven 
forbid, that we should be understood as wanting in respect to the virtue 
and strength of character of the pilgrims! — but may the same Heaven 
forbid us to subscribe to their dogmas or be blind to their vices. 

The widest distinctions in society were known at the time of our revo- 
lution, and served to hasten it on. Old habits have continued to this 
day; and there is throughout the states east of the Hudson, a family 
pride — select circles — upper and lower class doctrine —at war with the 
spirit of our institutions and the general advancement of that section, in 
intelligence, manners, and refinement. Consequently we find there one 
class eminently distinguished for elegance, learning, and taste, while 

the great body of the people are inferior — much inferior — to the general 
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level of American character. This upper class are often too refined to 
attend to their political duty. They are too much immersed in letters 
and pleasure —too sublimated, to descend to the vulgar arena of elec- 
tions. They may talk of public affairs, erect monuments to distinguished 
men, give of their abundance to all the showy, magnificent operations 
of the day, and yet do this with an exclusive spirit, and with a haughty 
patronage, that robs the thing of all republican odor. 

It is vastly pleasant to live thus, we acknowledge; it is agreeable to 
meet none but well dressed, genteel people; and it may be flattering to 
one’s self-love to be acknowledged to be above the mass —to belong 
to the elite ; but this is ruinous to the self-respect of those less fortunate 
than ourselves in education, wealth, and opportunities. The political 
badinage about ‘ruffled shirt gentry’ is by no means unfounded as to 
fact; only that as many of the said luxurious gentlemen probably belong 
to one political party as to the other. That there will be an aristocracy 
in every government, as long as all men are not upon a level in moral 
and intellectual acquirements, is true; a set of «graror —the best 
of men, and the more the better: but that people should set themselves 
up as grandees, look down upon the working classes, instruct their 
children, by example and precept, to give themselves airs, and make 
them believe they are of a higher race than the rest of their country- 
men, is shocking and disgusting, in a country where merit is acknow- 
ledged to be the only path to respectability, and where poverty is felt to 
be no disgrace. 

If in certain towns in the state of New-York this doctrine prevails, 
it is not general. New-York has no aristocracy, no hereditary gran- 
deur to maintain. There are those who would like such a state of 
things, undoubtedly, but an overwhelming majority is arrayed against 
them. Her great population is the growth of a few years. The in- 
habitants of her thriving villages have grown up together, from small 
beginnings; some to wealth, some to reputation, and nearly all to ease 
and comfort. ‘They have had no bad examples before their eyes to 
nullify the precepts of the declaration of equality. They have been 
united in poverty and labor; they are united in prosperity and happi- 
ness. Jn no section of our country is there so little parade of family. 
If wealth gives a man power, he exercises it to advance his pecuniary 
interests, not to separate himself from his former acquaintances. Some 
of her leading men are mechanics. They retain their occupation and 
their sign, though placed far beyond the necessity of manual labor, as 
if proud to be found in the paths of honest industry. What an incen- 
tive to the young mechanic is here !—and we see its effects. New- 
York is emphatically the government of the people. New-England is 
emphatically the government of the few.* 

While the religious worship of New-England partakes of the drowsy 
nature of her politics — wishing no change — remaining satisfied with 
old notions, to escape the trouble of forming new ones —the same life 
and energy which pervades the political character of New- York shows 
itself in her sacred observances. Here has risen up the doctrine of re- 


* Politicians, so called, in New-England, are neither of the highest nor lowest class, 
but a kind of medium. Legal and political ambition are rarely united there. When we 
say that New-England is the government of the few, we mean that political influence 
is so little cared for, that almost any one may obtain it. 
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viel four days’ meetings, extemporaneous oratory, engrafting upon a 
church remarkable for its quiet dignity of manner and fixedness of 
opinion, something of the rant of Methodism and disorder of camp- 
meetings. A people rife with life and ardor could not enjoy the plain, 
unvarnished truth, written out and delivered in periods never so smooth. 
‘They must have the thunders and lightnings that roared and blazed 
upon the top of Sinai pictured to them — vivid representations of happi- 
ness and misery—something striking, decided, and overpowering. 
And this, by the way, is the reason of the popularity of the Methodist 
worship in our western states. It has the stamp of originality, the in- 
dependence of times and places, the disregard of human art and splendor, 
in keeping with the unwrought solemnity of the majestic woods, and 
the ceaseless music of the mighty waters. 

Unitarianism obtains among many of the intellectual and refined in 
New-England, but it wants the life, eloquence — the elocution — to re- 
commend it to people who see God, rather in the manifestations of his 
power, than in the evidences of his love. There is not enough of party 
zeal about it, to furnish points upon which to hang and wrangle about. 
It is, perhaps, necessarily sectarian, but it is sectarianism deprived of its 
gross misrepresentation, its heart-burnings and rank bitterness. It is 
vather the cause of religion, than of any system of theology, as furnish- 
ing the touch-stone of virtue. It is the cause of true liberality ; not, as 
some suppose, of that liberality which would prostrate the temples of 
God, and tear out from the heart the idea of human responsibility ; but 
that liberality which opens the soul tothe mild and purifying influences 
of charity and love toward our fellow-men; makes human life a voy- 
age of the affections; soothes down the asperities of our nature, and 
fills the mind with aspirations after something higher and better than 
merely temporal prosperity, while it encourages enlightened views of 
the nature and capabilities of man. 

When our country shall have passed through the fiéry youth of her 
existence, become satiated with excitements, have grown thoughtful 
with age, wise by experience — when society shall have become settled — 
we may hope, not for the establishment of Unitarian sentiments, parti- 
cularly, nor of any other specific doctrines, but for a system of truth so 
plain and obvious as to be beyond the ground of cavil and dispute, 
which shall not fluctuate with men, or accommodate itself to the passing 
tempests of popular feeling. 

We have said New- England exerts a valuable influence in our 
country — and abe does. It is the land of steady habits, of a truth. 
The hardness and unproductiveness of the soil forces men to labor for 
subsistence ; and when they labor they cannot play. The habits of in- 
dustry they form there, they carry with them to the fertile west, and in 
a few years they are placed beyond want, and possess the means to give 
for the public good. Unless we are much mistaken, the unexampled 
progress of our western country is owing, in no small degree, to the 
directness and plain common sense of New -Englanders, applied to its 
great resources. Theorists and wild speculators can project large 
plans, and indulge in plausible designs, but one matter-of-fact man is 
worth them all, in a new country. 

But in New- England was made the earliest attempt to establish an 
institution of learning. Harvard College has nurtured many pure 
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scholars, who have kept clear the fountain heads of literature, and ex- 
erted their unobtrusive influence from one extremity of our country to 
the other. Around the hallowed precincts of Yale, and Hanover, and 
Harvard — places having a relative antiquity in the literary history of 
our country —still lingers the book-worm, the recluse, the martyr to 
letters — men untrained to the graces of the world without, but trained 
within to a grace and dignity and elevation of mind, rarely appreciated, 
because rarely understood ; but for every drop of blood dried up in their 
veins, a pure gem is added to the treasures of the soul. No other part 
of our country can produce such men, because no where else are the 
old walls of colleges, and walks trodden by successive generations of 
scholars, and shades rendered sacred by hours of silent meditation ; 
where the air is redolent of poetic thought, and where inanimate na- 
ture herself seems to partake of the intellectual life around her. 

But do we estimate the influence of New-England so highly, with all 
her faults? Her faults are hereditary: she hardly knows them her- 
self, and it is only when away from her beautiful valleys and peaceful 
villages, that we feel that the real genius of liberty and equality, and 
republican principles, finds a truer sympathy in the lands which her 
own hands have helped to adorn, than in herself. 

While we may improve ourselves in pointing out the characteristics 
of the different sections of our country, we neither express nor feel sur- 
prise at our dissimilarity. We believe—and we say it rather in a 
spirit of thankfulness than of boasting — that we are the best specimen 
of human government upon the earth — strong in our very difference. 
We are good hints to each other. Each has its own sphere of influ- 
ence. We can never believe that governments are not as much under 
the guidance of Heaven as the physical world. Creation is progres- 
sive. Human affairs must progress, upon the whole, from the very 
laws of mind. We cannot, as a world, retrograde. Particular states 
may rise and fall, but there is a symmetry in things worked out by 
mighty hands. We believe ourselves the favored child of Heaven — 
created as an example to the world. There is an organization of feel- 
ing and action, apparently discordant, adapted to the growth of the 
whole. Here are the gardens of mind, there the physical force to be 
directed; here are the fields that produce our sustenance, there the deserts 
that make us prize them; here are the waves lashed into fury, there 
the oil that flows over and calms them; here is the wild luxuriance, 
the rank growth of too rich a soil, there the restraining hand to crop it. 
On this hand is too much liberty, on that too much law. Asa whole, 
we are a fine compound, and if we were asked which part of our coun- 
try we most admired, our answer would be like the child’s, who, being 
teased to tell which one of all his family he loved the best, answered, ‘ I 
love you all best.’ ILN.B. 
Cortlandville, (N. Y.,) August, 1836. 
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COMPOSED IN PRISON, BY SILVIO PELLICO.* 


I. 


Tue love of song, what can impart 
To the lone captive’s sinking heart ? 
Thou Sun! thou fount divine a 
Of light! the gift is thine! | 


Oh! how beyond the gloom 

That wraps my living tomb, { 
Through forest, garden, mead, and grove, 

All nature drinks the ray 

Of glorious day — 

Inebriate with love! 
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The jocund torrents flow 
To distant worlds that owe 
Their life to thee! 
And if a slender ray ‘a 
Chance through my bars to stray, . 
And pierce to me, 
My cell, no more a tomb, 
Smiles in its cavern’d gloom — 
As nature to the free ! 


Iv. 


If scarce thy bounty yields 

To these ungenial fields 
The gift divine, 

Oh! shed thy blessings here, 

Now while in dungeon drear ) 

Italians pine. +i 


Vv 


Thy splendors faintly known, 
Sclavonia may not own 

For thee the love 

Our hearts must move, 7 
Who from our cradle learn . 
T’ adore thee, and to yearn 
With passionate desire 

(Our nature’s fondest prayer, ee 

Needful as vital air,) 
To see THER, Or expire. 


Vi. 






Beneath my native, distant sky, 
The captive’s sire and mother sigh ; 
O never there may darkling cloud 
With veil of arebag horror shroud is 
The rising day, im 
But thy warm heams, still glowing bright, 
Enchant their hearts with joyous light, 
And charm their grief away ! 
















* Tue above ode was composed by Sitvio PEutico while he was confined, in chains and darkness, 
within the damp walls of an Austrian dungeon, in Sclavonia. It has not heretofore been published ig 
nor translated. Every mag that comes from Pellico has an interest independent of any particular ia 
merit or importance in itself. , 
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Screamy Point. 


SCREAMY POINT. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘MR. CLARENCE GOWER.’ 


‘ And can forget men’s names with a great grace.’ — Ben. Jonson. 

From what circumstance Screamy Point derives its name, I shall 
not undertake to decide. Some learned antiquarians assert that it was 
thus called, because its early settlers, being attacked one dark night by 
Indians, screamed so loudly in their panic, that they were heard at ano- 
ther jutting head-land nearly three miles distant, and drove away the 
savages, who mistook this formidable outcry for a tremendous yell of 
ambushed braves. Others, with perhaps a greater probability of truth, 
allege that it was originally designated Creamy Point, and that the 
foaming aspect of the breakers which dash against it, suggested the 
appellation. For myself, I incline to the conjecture that the true and 
veritable name of this celebrated watering place is Screamy Point, and 
that it was so christened by the matter-of-fact Yankees in the neighbor- 
hood, because the sea-gulls and fish-hawks made it resound with their 
dissonant cries, long before it had ever been dreamed of by ruralizing 
cits, as a place for summer recreation. Be this as it may, the cognomen 
is singularly appropriate. The aérial aborigines have been driven from 
their desolate haunt; but the pianos and babies, which have displaced 
them, loudly assert its claims to its original nomenclature. 

But a few years since, and a solitary farm-house, with its unseemly 
appurtenances of barn-yard and pig pen, was the sole tenement upon 
this rocky promontory. Suddenly its destinies were changed. There 
was a hammering and an hurrahing for a few weeks upon the lonely 
beach, and videlicit, a splendid edifice. Far out at sea is that stately 
pile discernible, with its long ranges of Corinthian pillars, and the na- 
tional flag floating from itsdome. When less favored spots are burning 
with unmitigated heat, cool breezes play through its salle anil corridors, 
and the rustling of their fairy pinions, together with the monotonous roll 
of the untiring surf, might, were it not for human accompaniments, lull 
the dreamy and imaginative into an elysium of indolent bliss. 

Screamy Point is now the focus of fashion, the very pivot of the beau 
monde. Crowds congregate there from all the cities in the union, and 
the aspiring rustics of the vicinity, eager to mingle with these brilliant 
strangers, flock thither in countless numbers. Let none who are am- 
bitious of ‘moving in the first circles, neglect a yearly visit to this 
noted place, though their stay be ever so fugitive. Through the live- 
long winter which succeeds, it will be to them an epoch —a glorious 
Hegira! When an occurrence is referred to by their associates, they 
may perhaps be able to exclaim, with a proud consciousness of exalted 
worth, ‘It happened while I was at Screamy Point!’ At all events, 
they can date and ante-date from that memorable era. 

It was the close of a hot August day, and the shadows of evening had 
begun to shut in around the spot we have been describing. The white 
sails in the offing were fast fading into dim obscurity, and a blue haze 
rested upon the inland hills, blending their summits with the clouds. 
It was nearly time for the tea-bell to ring, and groups of gentlemen 
were saesilel on the piazza of the mansion house. Some in a linen 
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undress were balancing their chairs upon two legs, and poring over 
the same newspapers which they had seized upon in the morning. 
Others were consulting their watches, and hurrying to and fro as if 
upon the eve of a conspiracy. A few ladies languidly rested their 
arms upon the balustrade, and looked down upon the nurse maids and 
children who scampered and rolled over the grass-plot beneath. 
Within doors, all was important bustle. Waiters were seen passing 
and repassing the windows; plates, knives and forks clattered, and a 
nascent steam invaded the olfactories of the expecting. 

Just at this momentous juncture, a small neat wagon drew up at the 
door, and cold, proud stares from the ladies, and inquisitive glances from 
the gentlemen, were directed toward the new arrival. Scarcely was 
theretime, however, for the most cursory observation, when the bell rang 
with its usual vociferating peal. The effect was instantaneous. The 
quiescent gentlemen started up, threw down their newspapers, and fled 
with inconceivable speed, while the poor nervous men who had been 
fidgetting and fretting, found themselves far out-distanced by the long 
and bold strides of these tranquil deceivers. The ladies, having re- 
ceived a previous intimation, had already vanished, and the poor babies 
opened their round eyes in mute astonishment at the defection of their 
mama’s. One or two of the little cherubs essayed a slight whimper 
when they found themselves so unceremoniously deserted ; but the din 
of the brazen summons still ringing in their ears, convinced them that 
competition would be unwise and useless. 

In the midst of all this hurry and confusion, the new comers had de- 
scended from their vehicle, and an old gentleman who appeared to be 
the patriarch of the party, consigned its reins into the hands of an at- 
tendant ostler. He then made known his requisitions to another func- 
tionary of the establishment, and as it was now nearly dark, himself and 
his companions were furnished with lights, and escorted to their respee- 
tive apartments. 

The ravenous gentry of Screamy Point were at last satisfied, and the 
remains ofthe feast were cleared away. A clean cover was laid at one 
end of the long table, and plates of bread and butter, together with hot 
dishes of oysters and fish, were placed temptingly upon it. The officia- 
ting waiter, having completed his final arrangements, knocked at the 
doors ofthe newly arrived guests, and with many bows and cringes con- 
ducted them to the eating room. 

The old gentleman of whom we have already made mention, his wife, 
and their son and daughter, were the persons who partook of the re- 
past. They all looked very happy, and seemed gifted with excellent 
appetites. 

‘Well, my dear,’ said the blithe senior of the party, after the first 
cravings of hunger were in some measure appeased, ‘ how do you find 
yourself after your ride ?’ 

‘I feel as brisk as a bee,’ said his respectable partner. 

‘And whose name do you think I have found upon the books? con- 
tinued the garrulous worthy, who looked like one of those good country 
Squires, that have a long queue on one side of their head, and a long 
tongue on the other. 

‘Do tell us, papa— we shall never guess,’ said the young lady, 
anxiously. 
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ae old gentleman looked around for salt, and was instantly sup- 
plied. 

‘Come, pa,’ said his daughter. 

‘ Well, then,’ said the venerable news-budget, ‘I will tell you! 
While you were fixing yourselves, I thought I would walk about, and 
see what wastobeseen. In the first place, I went tothe stable to find out 
how Rattler gotalong. It was well I did, for the rascals were a-going to 
cheat him out of his oats.’ 

‘Pa,’ said the young lady, beseechingly, ‘ wont you tell us who is 
here ?’ 

‘When I came in,’ continued the tantalizing old gentleman, ‘they 
asked me to put my name down in the books, and just as I was going 
to write, I heard a great letting off of steam. ‘Where does that boat 
come from?’ says I to a blackey, who stood close by. ‘From the East 
River, Sir,’ says he. ‘The booby had just come from New-York, and 
did n’t know the Sound from the East River !’ 

Here the good soul gave way to a loud cacchination. 

‘Oh, pa! do tell us!’ said the poor suffering descendant of Eve. 

The’Squire looked seriously nettled. ‘Mary,’ said he, with an air of 
pompous dignity, ‘Il am ashamed of you! Ido n't know where you 
got your impatience. Your mother does n't worry so. Why can’t 
you behave like her ?’ 

The excellent matron, who was thus upheld as a pattern to her daugh- 
ter, had undergone a drilling of thirty years, and was in truth a model 
of forbearance. She smiled languidly, and motioned Mary to be silent. 

The old gentleman was so annoyed by these continued interruptions, 
that he finished an entire cup of tea before he again opened his lips. 

At last, however, the earthy admixture subsided, and the clear bub- 
bling spring was again in a state of effervescence. 

‘Harriet Ashcroft is here!’ said the relenting parent. 

‘Harriet Ashcroft!’ exclaimed the younger members of the family, 
in tones of joyous hilarity. 

‘OI am so glad!’ said the old lady. ‘What nice times you will 
have, Mary! Edward, you went down to Cherry Harbor last week, 
and you can tell her all about her grandma and her aunt Betsey.’ 

The young gentleman thus appealed to, was tall and slender, with 
a fine intellectual forehead, and dark brown eyes beaming with ex- 
pression. Miss Ashcroft was a friend of his sisters, and the delight 
which irradiated his face when he heard of her proximity, bore witness 
tothe warmth of his brotherly affection. 

‘Perhaps she will go home with us,’ continued the old lady. I 
should n’t wonder at all if she did. ‘ I¢ can’t be that she means to return 
to New-York, until the deg days are over.’ 

‘ My dear,’ said the old gentleman, sagaciously, ‘it won’t do to antici- 
pate too much, for if we do, we are very apt to be disappointed.’ 

‘I know that, Mr. Raymond,’ said the rebuked dame, who appeared 
to be a little vexed by the remark ; ‘ but I don’t see any thing to hinder 
Harriet’s making Mary a visit. It costs a great deal to stay here, 
they tell me, and I’m sure she always enjoys herself when she 1s with 
us.’ 

‘ At all events, we can exert our powers of persuasion,’ said the young 
gentleman, with a smile. 
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The Squire put his fingers in his button holes, leaned back his chair, 
and kicked the table legs with an air of dogged obstinacy. 

‘You forget, Mrs. Raymond,’ said he, ‘that Mr. Ashcroft is one of 
the richest merchants in New-York. It is not likely that he would care 
for the expense of Harriet’s being here.’ 

‘That ’s very true,’ said the old lady, perseveringly ; ‘ but it’s a great 
while since she was in Pendleton, and I guess we can get her to go 
there. Do n’t you think so, Mary? turning to her daughter, with a 
complaisant smile. 

‘O I hope so, ma,’ said Mary, ‘then we can have all those nice 
rides on horseback over again ; and Edward, you can read to us out in 
the orchard as you used todo. How delightful it will be!’ 

‘ Besides,’ said the old lady, ‘her grandma will be so glad to see her 
again! She has had the new kitchen built out, and that short road to 
ny Harbor has been cut through the woods, since Harriet was 
there.’ 

The ’Squire had by this time recovered his good humor, and saw that 
it was useless to contend against the sanguine hopes of these female 
visionaries. ‘ My dear,’ said he, ‘Mary was talking about riding, and 
whether Harriet goes home with us or not, why can’t the girls take a 
: jolt on Rattler to-morrow? I dare say they’ve got.a side-saddle 

ere.’ 

Edward Raymond now saw fit to interpose, and suggested that al- 
though Rattler might do very well, where his good qualities were in- 
timately known by every man, woman, and child, upon the road, yet he 
had rather too much of the Rosinante in his appearance, to be a fit 
steed for a public watering-place. Mary assented to this idea of her 
brother’s, and the old gentleman, after crying fie upon them for their 
foolish pride, gave up the ‘ notion,’ with more ease than might have been 
expected from one of his positive temperament. 

The meal, which had been somewhat lengthened by these schemes 
and discussions, was at last concluded. Screamy Point was declared to 
be the most delightful place in the world, and its oysters and fish of un- 
paralleled excellence. 

On repairing to the parlor, not a soul was visible; but the noise of 
cotillions betraying the theatre of action, our party proceeded to the 
ball-room. It was no easy matter to obtain an entrance through the 
dense crowd congregated at the door; but the Squire was blessed with 
sharp elbows, and a pertinacious will — so he at last effected a passage 
for himself and suite. Once in, they were propelled toward the wall, 
and finding that struggles did but accelerate their fate, they yielded 
themselves lamb-like to the tide, and were safely stranded against its 
white-washed surface. Now then they had leisure to look about them. 
There was nothing to be seen but a sea of heads ringletted and rib- 
boned, scamattinl and bewhiskered, advancing and retreating, balan- 
cing and chasséeing. The room was so full, that it was impossible to 
look down at the feet of the dancers, and the effect of this ceaseless 
bobbing was laughably grotesque. No seats were to be procured, and 
no glimpses of Miss Ashcroft to be obtained. A very short stay in this 
hall of Terpsichore, sufficed to content the Raymonds, and they made 
their way out again with all convenient expedition. The old gentleman 
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then called for lights, and his wife and daughter, complaining of fa- 
tigue, ascended to their rooms. It was not long before he followed 
their example, leaving his son to amuse himself as his inclinations 
prompted. 

It was one of those calm and beautiful evenings, when Nature com- 
munes most closely with her children, and showers most bountifully 
upon them her mysterious influences. The pale moonlight fell with a 
soft radiance upon the sea, and the huge masses of roek which lay piled 
around, assumed in the uncertain shade a wild and picturesque gran- 
deur. ‘Tempted by these appearances, the young man strolled forth 
upon the sands, jail as he receded from the mansion-house, his spirit grew 
lighter, and his step became more free and buoyant. The tinsel of fashion 
and the inanity of fools may clog for a while the souls of the aspiring ; 
but one walk upon ‘the lonely shore,’ one ramble through ‘the pathless 
woods,’ will remove these feeble shackles, and replume them for their 
upward flight. The happiest dream must have its awakening, and the 
most blissful reverie its close; but it was late before our wanderer 
sought repose upon his pillow. 

At the earliest dawn of day, little pattering steps were heard in the 
halls of Screamy Point, and ‘the rising generation’ commenced their 
plaintive appeals to the sympathies of the public. Scarcely were the 
pack in full cry, when other accompaniments chimed in. Carriages 
rattled, servants shouted, brooms swept, and bells rung. Morning having 
thus resolutely asserted her dominion, the lazy and sleepy were com- 
pelled perforce to rise. 

There was a broad glare of sunshine in the drawing-room, when 
our friends adjourned thither from breakfast, and the motes and flies 
were disporting themselves merrily in its beams. They took seats in a 
cushioned bow-window, and considered what was to be done. It had 
been ascertained by inquiry that Miss Ashcroft and her party had a pri- 
vate table, and the old irisitieonata: therefore, thought it best to convey to 


her some intimation of their presence. This rational proposal was 
negatived by his companions, who wished her to enjoy the agreeable 
surprise of an unexpected meeting. 

A few ladies now made their appearance, and having popped into 
rocking-chairs, began swaying to and fro with the most Jaudable 
activity. Servants came in with their little charges, tied on their 
bonnets, and tightened their shoe-strings, son prow | toa walk. At 


last, a tall girl of fourteen, with cropped hair and panta 
piano and began to ‘ practise.’ 

Hereupon the gentlemen took up their hats and went out. 

aed and her mother continued patiently sitting by the window. 
The old lady asked the miss if she played ‘Paddy Carey,’ and the 
obliging demoiselle commenced the tune instanter. While their ears 
were yet regaled with these dulcet sounds, an equipage drove up to the 
door, whose glittering harness and bedizened coachman attracted their 
attention. It was entered by several ladies and gentlemen — the whip 
cracked, the horses pranced, and as it whirled past the window, in one 
of the occupants of the back seat was recognised Miss Ashcroft! 

‘There goes Harriet!’ said Mary, despairingly: ‘O, mother, if we 
had only taken pa’s advice!’ 

No luggage being attached to the carriage, it was conjectured that 
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it would soon return, and the mortification of disappointment was 
speedily succeeded by the somewhat questionable pleasures of expecta- 
tion. After the lapse of an hour, Mr. Raymond and his son réentered. 
His wife and daughter were still sitting in the bow window, and their 
visages had very perceptibly elongated during his absence. 

‘What!’ said the Squire, with an incipient expression of triumph, 
‘hav’ n’t you seen Harriet yet ”” 

It was some time before the reluctant truth could be elicited ; but facts 
are stubborn things. 

‘There!’ said the exulting prognosticator, ‘didn’t [tell you so? 

An elderly dame, who was assiduously knitting in one of the rock- 
ing chairs, looked at her sister sufferers with an expression of sympathy, 
and as her eye caught the glance of the old lady, their hearts warmed 
toward each other, and a conversation between them commenced. 
She said that she had come to Screamy Point to get ‘ sea food,’ and this 
introduced a discussion concerning the merits and demerits of ‘help.’ 
Mr. Raymond took up a newspaper, and Edward a magazine. Poor 
Mary, being companionless, walked to a door, and inquired of a nurse 
maid who was standing there, how many teeth her baby had! 

The accents of fashionable gayety broke in, ere long, upon this hum- 
drum quiet, and a party of ladies and gentlemen were seen rapidly 
approaching through the piazza. They had apparently just returned 
from an airing, and were loaded with brilliant bouquets. A tall, stylish- 
looking girl was in advance, and coquetted audibly with an exquisite 
who followed her. 

‘ You gentlemen are such flatterers |’ said she, taking a few steps into 
the drawing-room. 

Edward Raymond looked up from his book, and his fine countenance 
became instantly suffused with a glow of animated pleasure. 

‘Miss Ashcroft!’ said he, eagerly advancing. 

‘ Harriet!’ cried Mary, bounding joyfully across the floor. 

‘How do you do my dear? shouted the old couple, simultaneously. 

‘ This bonnet and shaw] will suffocate me!’ exclaimed Miss Ashcroft, 
as if unconscious that she was accosted. Saying this, she darted 
out of the room with the speed of an Atalanta, and ran up stairs, fol- 
lowed by her laughing companions. 

When the Raymonds had in some measure recovered from the dis- 
comfiture consequent upon the young lady’s precipitancy, it was unani- 
mously resolved that the best mode of proceedure would be, for Mar 
to write her a note, without any further delay, announcing their aaeek 
and soliciting an interview. This was accordingly done, and the mis- 
sive was despatched by an ebon Mercury. The messenger soon réap- 
peared, with a broad grin upon his sable phiz, and Edward advanced 
to interrogate him. 

Sambo seemed to be wonderfully amused. 

‘Please, Sir,’ said he, ‘ Miss Ashcroft has laid down.’ 

‘Is she ill? said Edward, haughtily. 

‘No, Sir, she aint sick,’ replied the black, instantly sobered by the 
demeanor of his questioner. 

‘What message did she direct you to deliver? said Edward, in the 
same high tone of command, which he had previously assumed. 

‘She said that she was too tired to see company, Sir,’ said Sambo, 
who had lost all his merriment, and seemed to be getting very uneasy, 
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‘You may go,’ said Edward, with a satirical smile, and the words 
had hardly escaped his lips, before the duck legs of the negro were 
seen flying with all speed through the distant perspective of the hall. 

Edward now returned to inform his family of this affectionate mes- 
sage, and it was received with unmeasured indignation. 

‘She might at least have sent Mary an invitation to go up to her 
room,’ said the old lady, spitefully: ‘1 didn’t think this of Harriet 
Ashcroft.’ 

Mary could scarcely refrain from tears, and the ’Squire stamped 
angrily about, with his arms folded a-kimbo behind him. 

The first ebullition of wrath and sorrow passed gradually away ; 
kind feelings obtained their accustomed predominance, and indulgent 
conjectures succeeded to harsh expressions. ‘ Harriet was so delicate !’ 
‘She was probably tired out, poor child, and hardly knew what she 
said.’ Besides, ‘she was never over nice, and perhaps her room was in 
such disorder that she was ashamed to let Mary see it” ‘ All would 
no doubt be explained when they met.’ 

Quieted by these and sundry other surmises, our party speedily 
regained their habitual cheetfaltites It was then proposed to take a 
walk among the woods and waterfalls of the neighboring hills, and 
the suggestion was accordingly acceded to. Mrs. Raymond’s new 
friend was invited to join them, and after knitting into the middle of 
her seam-needle, rolling up the embryo stocking, and depositing it in 
her work-bag, she declared herself ready for the ramble. 

The morning wore happily away in this rural expedition. The 
freshness of the sea breeze and the fineness of the weather afforded 
constant themes for gratulation to these simple and unsophisticated 
beings, while the varieties of insect life, and the brilliant hues of the 
tufted wild flowers, which sprung from the crevices of the rocks, ex- 
hausted all their epithets of admiring wonder. There is a sympath 
‘ between pure minds and the works of nature, which age cannot chill, 
nor ignorance diminish. Worldlings may rave in set phrases of ecstacy, 
when their attention is directed toward the beautiful or sublime; but 
it remains for the innocent and the good to feel what these pretenders 
may perhaps more bappily express. 

In the midst of these pleasurable emotions, the hearts of the worthy 
Raymonds were called upon for a tribute of painful sympathy. The 
old lady who accompanied them, in passing through a fissure of rock 
which was rather too narrow to admit her burly person, tore the black 
silk dress which had probably served her as a holiday suit for a long 
series of eventful years! Who can tell the associations which were 
connected with that glossy fabric! In seasons of wo —in times of 
joy — on fast-days and thanksgiving-days — at burials and christenings, 
it had been donned with scrupulous precision, and refolded with careful 
hands, until it had become, as it were, identified with the very destinies 
of its wearer. 

While Mrs. Raymond was comforting the unfortunate dame, and 
pinning up the rent, Edward and Mary having run through with their 
vocabulary of condolence, ascended an adjacent precipice and looked 
down into a deep ravine which lay on the opposite side. What was 
their surprise, when, seated on a mossy bank, by the side of a rippling 
brook that glided peacefully past, they beheld the fatigued, the somno- 
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lent Harriet! The same finical-looking gentleman stood beside her 
with whom she had appeared so engrossed when they saw her in the 
drawing-room, and another group of ladies and gentlemen were chat- 
ting gaily at a little distance. 

‘Who were those odd-looking people that you cut so capitally this 
morning?’ said the cavalier, in a drawling, indolent tone. 

‘O do n’t mention it!’ said Miss Ashcroft, laughing. ‘ Would you 
believe it, the fools didn’t take! I had barely time to connie 
myself upon my escape, when there came a note from them, begging to 
see me!’ 

‘ That’s too good, pon honor!’ said the gentleman, his whole frame 
apparently agitated with convulsions of mirth. ‘But who are they? 
continued he, when the paroxysm had a little gone by. 

‘Who are they?’ said Miss Ashcroft: ‘that would be difficult to say! 
They grow in an out-of-the-way place called Pendleton; but as I am 
not much of a botanist, I can merely tell you that they are of the genus 
Rustic, and the class Gawky. 

‘Ha! ha! ha!—very good, ’pon honor!’ said the gentleman. 

Miss Ashcroft was encouraged by the approbation which her witti- 
cisms received, and went on with her agreeable remarks. She however 
made no allusionsto her grandma or Cherry Harbor, and led her audi- 
tor to suppose that her acquaintance with the Raymonds was of a very 
recent and accidental growth. 

‘The summer of the cholera,’ said she, ‘we penetrated into Pendle- 
ton, and spent three whole months there! I only wonder how I sur- 
vived! These people are quite magnates in that little village, and they 
completely smothered me with their attentions. It helped to pass away 
the time, sol enduredthem. Ihadaregular flirtation with the son, and 
I really believe I made the conceited bumpkin think I was in love with 
him! 

‘Capital! capital!’ said the gentleman, bending back almost double 
in his exceeding delight. 

Edward and Mary had heard quite enough, and turned to descend 
from the ‘ bad eminence’ they stood upon. The effort detached a pebble 
from the height, and it fell at the feet of Miss Asheroft and her com- 
panion. They looked up, and beheld the objects of their poignant 
satire. 

On rejoining her parents, poor Mary’s emotions were utterly uncon- 
trollable; and as she burst into a flood of tears, an explanation became 
necessary. Itis much less difficult to forgive our own private injuries, 
than an affront offered to those we love;,and Miss Ashcroft’s allu- 
sions to Edward steeled the hearts of the old people against her 
more effectually than if she had reviled them with the utmost ma- 
lice of personal invective. Confidence abused, and affection slighted, 
rendered the walk back to the Mansion House a very sad one. 

At dinner, Mary’s swollen eyes and pale cheeks betrayed how 
deeply she had grieved. The frowns of the Squire and Mrs. Ray- 
mond made apparent every furrow in their wrinkled visages; but 
the calm, proud bearing of their son, showed that although the ar- 
row might rankle deeply in his heart, he was resolved to conceal 
it with Spartan firmness. How little does the world know the se- 
cret sorrows of those who mingle in its scenes!. Meats were carved, 
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a praised, the topics of the day discussed — all went on as us- 
ual—and not a glance of sympathy, not an accent of kindness, lent 
its balm to these lacerated souls. The greater part of the guests 
at the table were as much absorbed with the contents of their plates, 
as if eating was the sole object of life, and dinner the final cause 
of existence. Nor was the mere absence of fellow feeling the only 
trouble consequent upon this harrassing meal. It is so trying, when 
one’s heart is almost breaking, to be compelled to lend attention to 
the petty frivolities of others! A lady sat opposite Mary, who was 
surrounded by a sandy-haired progeny, and whenever either of the 
little masters gave utterance to a remark which, in the opinion of 
the doating mother, savored of intellectual precocity, she looked 
across at her unfortunate vis 4 vis, to enjoy her tribute of admi- 
ration. 

‘Ma, I don’t want so much gravy!’ said one of the urchins, push- 
ing away his plate, with a toss of petulant disgust. 

‘It is not such nice gravy as you get at home, is it love?’ said 
the sapient mama, smiling with undisguised pleasure at this brilliant 
sally of her offspring, and directing a glance at poor Mary, to see 
if it was observed and appreciated. 

Mary felt herself called upon to smile in return; but the effort pro- 
duced merely a contortion. 

All earthly distresses have their commencement and their close, and 
dinner was at last concluded. Screamy Point had now lost all its at- 
traction for the Raymonds, and they resolved to return immediately to 
Pendleton. The ladies went to their rooms to collect their wardrobe 
and put on their travelling accoutrements; the old gentleman repaired 
to the bar to pay his bill, and Edward, having no preparatory arrange- 
ments to employ him, whiled away the time by walking out on the 
piazza. It was a beautiful afternoon. The sky was cloudless, and 
the placid waters flashed brilliantly in the sunshine. Edward leaned 
his head upon his hand, and visions of the past flitted rapidly before 
him. He had loved Harriet Ashcroft! “Yes— he had loved her with 
all the warmth and ardor of a first, enthralling love! With the ambi- 
tious aspirings of day, and the gorgeous fantasies of night, he had uncon- 
sciously associated her image, and his high wrought hopes of future 
distinction had been principally cherished as reflecting their yet unat- 
tained glories upon her. The summer of the cholera was not the 
first time that he had seen her. Her father was a native of the most 
sterile parish in Pendleton, but had early in life entered a counting- 
house in New-York, and being clear-headed and prudent, had gradu- 
ally amassed a fortune, which was great, even in that city of millions. 
The mother and a maiden sister of this successful accumulator were 
still living in the old homestead at Cherry Harbor, and would have 
deemed themselves highly honored by a connexion with the Raymonds. 
From her childhood, Harriet had been an occasional visiter at her 
grandmother’s, and becoming very intimate with Mary, had been fre- 
quently induced to exchange the somewhat sordid economy of the ar- 
rangements at Cherry Harbor for the comforts and amusements which 
invited her acceptance at Mr. Raymond’s. While in Pendleton, she 
had seen fit to throw aside her meritricious graces, and assuming the 
semblance of a better nature, had won a heart which she could neither 
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understand nor appreciate. She was now with a party of exclusives 
who prided themselves upon their aristocratic lineage, and fearing that 
the humble genealogies of her ancestors would be discovered, should she 
acknowledge her ci devant friends, she hesitated not one moment to sacri- 
fice them to hercontemptible vanity. Whenreason removesthe film from 
the eyes of love, the light is so painful to the wilful little deity, that he 
sometimes closes them again in a voluntary blindness. Not so in the 
present instance. Edward Raymond had learned to know the heartless 
creature upon whom he had lavished the treasure of his affections, and 
his was not one of those weak minds which continue to love, after the 
object of adoration is discovered to be unworthy. He had awoke from 
a long and blissful dream ; but the narcotic which had steeped his senses 
had lost its influence forever. O world! world !— how bitter are thy 
lessons ! 

While he indulged these passionate musings, sounds of merriment 
resounded through the house; the bowling of nine-pins was heard from 
an adjacent alley; passing strangers eyed him indifferently as they 
sauntered forth, and he felt as if he longed to be once more in the ver- 
dant groves and sequestered haunts of his innocent, his peaceful home ! 
He arose from his recumbent posture, and as he turned to réenter the 
mansion, he saw Miss Ashcroft and her party issuing from a private 
door. They appeared to be in high glee, and leceiad loudly, as they 


wended their way down to the beach. Soon after, a white sail was 
hoisted, and a small boat shot from the strand. It was the last he has 
ever seen of Harriet Ashcroft. Before the sun had set, the poem 


were far away from the glare and din of Screamy Point, an 


safely 
réestablished in their own happy Pendleton. 


A Frew days after the occurrences we have narrated, Miss Ashcroft, 
her chaperon Mrs. Franks, and her admirer Mr. Russell Colt, were 
standing together at the window of their private parlor, and amu- 
sing themselves by their remarks upon the people without. Mrs. 
Franks was a tall, faded-looking woman, whose physiognomy bore 
traces of the wear and tear of fashionable dissipation. We shall not 
attempt a description of Mr. Colt, for he belonged to that exquisite spe- 
cies of our race, which are so very fragile, that we have never dared to 
catch a specimen to examine. 

‘What a desert Screamy Point is becoming!’ said Mrs. Franks. 
‘Since the Bakers have gone, there is not a soul here that one ever 
meets with in society.’ 

‘ How the creatures stare at me!’ said Mr. Russell Colt, drawing 
back indignantly from the window. 

‘Such lots of common people!’ continued Mrs. Franks. ‘ Harriet, 
it’s really insufferable! What shall we do? 

‘Suppose we go to the Springs?’ said Miss Ashcroft. ‘Mama writes 
me word, Mr Colt, that your friend, Col. Harcourt, is there, and I am 
dying to see him.’ 

‘Harcourt’s immensely droll,’ said Mr. Russell Colt. I do n’t be- 
lieve he’s there now. He likes change, as well as the Chinese. 
Take my advice, Miss Ashcroft, and don’t go tothe Springs. They 
’re a confounded bore.’ 
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‘Is Mr. Colt very intimate with Col. Harcourt? inquired Mrs. 
Franks of Harriet — for the exquisite looked dreadfully fatigued. 
‘Dear me, yes!’ said Miss Ashcroft. ‘Mr. Colt told me all about 
him, long before it was known that he intended visiting this country. 
I had just been reading ‘Cecil Thorne,’ and was delighted to find any 
are knew the author. They were introduced by the Duke of 
edford.’ 


‘The Duke is a relation of yours, is he not, Mr. Colt? said Mrs. 
Franks. 

‘So he says,’ replied Mr. Russell Colt. ‘He soon found out that I 
was a Russell, and used to be monstrous polite; I was bored incessantly 
with his dinner invitations.’ 

‘I should liketo go to England, said Miss Ashcroft, musingly. 

‘Should you? said Mr. Colt, in a tone of remarkable blandness. 
‘Perhaps I may go again, some day.’ 

The lady made no reply; but Mr. Colt fancied that he detected a 
blush, which was decidedly favorable to his suit. 

It was now about five years since the first appearance of Mr. Colt in 
the hemisphere of fashion. There is no aspect in which luminaries 
appear more brilliant, than when emerging from the bed of ocean; and 
accordingly this skilful tactician made his début in New-York society 
from on board a Liverpool packet-ship. His success was unprece- 
dented, for even national pride was enlisted in his behalf. Here were 
American mustaches more exuberant than any of Parisian growth, 
and here was Pelham out-Pelhamed by an indigenous coxcomb! 
Although a native republican, let it not be supposed that Mr. Russell 
Colt was destitute of pretensions to birth. It is altogether a mistake to 
imagine that we have not as good blood on this side of the water as 
they can boast of on the other. Scions from nearly all the noble fami- 
lies in England have emigrated to this country —engrafting their 
honors upon the tree of liberty — and the illustrious house of Bedford 
was charged with the paternity of Mr. Colt. It is true that some of the en- 
vious canaille insinuated that he had formerly been seen behind a coun- 
ter in Maiden-Lane; but there are strange resemblances in this world, 
and the report was too improbable to gain a moment’s credence. It was 
also hinted by the malignant, that during Mr. Colt’s residence abroad, he 
had not been received with all the distinction which he represented ; 
and that his knowledge of English society was limited to the inmates 
of boarding-houses, and the miscellaneous contents of stage-coaches. 
This calumny was also rejected by those who knew the gentleman, and 
the shafts of malice glanced harmlessly aside from the invulnerable 
panoply that shielded -him. 

Mrs. Franks was a leader of the ton, and belonged to one of those 
old Virginia families which look down with contempt upon the plebeian 
New-Englanders. And have they not abundant reason? ‘I'he Pil- 
grims left their native land with the most selfish views — for the mere 
purpose of securing their private welfare, and the free exercise of their 
religion; but the first settlers of the ‘old dominion’ were actuated by 
higher and nobler motives, for they ‘ left their country for their country’s 
good!’ Such being the lineage of Mrs. Franks, she was of course pe- 
culiarly aristocratic in her feelings and prejudices. She had accordingly 
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taken Mr. Russell Colt into her especial favor, and he flattered himself 
that he was making no inconsiderable progress in the good graces of 
the rich Miss Ashcroft. 

We left this amiable trio standing by the window, in the full flow of 
interesting conversation, and we will now return to listen to it. 

‘Bless me!’ said Mrs.Franks, looking out, ‘who has Mr. Franks got 
with him ?’ 

In another moment the door opened, and the aforesaid Mr. Franks 
appeared with his remarkable companion. Mr. Franks was a rotund 
little man, with great bushiness of whisker, and seemed at the present 
moment to be swelling with importance. 

‘Mrs. Franks,’ said the inflated pigmy, waving his hand with a tre- 
mendous flourish, ‘ give me leave to introduce to you Col. Harcourt. Col. 
Harcourt, permit me to make you acquainted with Miss Ashcroft. It is 
unnecessary to name Mr. Russell Colt.’ 

The ladies assumed their most gracious smiles, while Mr. Colt ad- 
vanced and shook the stranger’s hand with the greatest appearance of 
cordiality. We will just whisper in the reader’s ear that he had never 
set eyes upon him before, and that he was trembling like an aspen, for 
fear of an eclaircissement. 

We shall now assume the privilege of story-tellers, and introduce 
Col. Harcourt to our readers. 

This much-talked-of personage was an English officer, of high birth 
and distinguished bravery. He was also the author of a very fascina- 
ting novel, and the avowed object of his present tour was to collect ma- 
terials fora book upon America. There wasa supercilious John Bull- 
ism about him, but he was nevertheless essentially a gentleman. He 
was aware that he was a lion, and thought it best, therefore, to be as 
shaggy as possible. As he could not easily provide himself with a 
mane, he placed his main dependence for the support of the character 
upon a pea-jacket, of a very coarse texture, and the rest of his dress cor- 
responded with this singular jerkin. While Mr. Franks was perform- 
ing his introductions, the keen eyes of Col. Harcourt were detecting 
American peculiarities. ‘They do not introduce ‘ gentlemen,’ thought 
he, when Mr. Russell Colt was so familiarly passed over; ‘merely 
ladies, and the men shake hands without any introduction. Strange 
custom! I must remember it to-night in my note-book.’ 

‘ You could not have come to Screamy Point at a worse time, Col. 
Harcourt, said Mrs. Franks, in her most honied accents. ‘ You 
must not form an opinion of American society, from what you see 
here now.’ 

‘Pardon me, my dear madam,’ said Col. Harcourt, with a smile; ‘I 
have but just arrived; yet I have already observed not a little beauty 
and fashion.’ 

‘ Indeed, Col. Harcourt,’ said Mrs. Franks, earnestly, ‘I do assure 
you there is nobody here at present. At least, nobody who is at all in 
society.’ 

‘I saw a very pretty, well-dressed girl a few moments since,’ said 
Col. Harcourt, ‘who would, I am sure, to use a soldier’s phrase, ‘ pass 
muster’ any where.’ 

‘Can you describe her?’ said Mrs. Franks, with much anxiety. 

‘ Not very accurately, I apprehend,’ replied Col. Harcourt. ‘ All I can 
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recollect is, that she had most radiant dark eyes, and a very bewitching 
little mouth: I am confident, however, that she is perfectly presentable.’ 

‘OQ, I dare say it was that Miss Casey!’ said Mrs. Franks. ‘ Her 
father is an oil-merchant, or something of that sort. She is not 
visited, and I have never even spoken to the girl. Harriet, have you 
ever met her?’ 

‘Never,’ said Miss Ashcroft, haughtily. ‘ Mama is very particu- 
lar about my acquaintances.’ 

‘’?Pon honor! you must n’t judge by Aer, Harcourt!’ said Mr. 
Russell Colt, whose lips absolutely blanched with the boldness of 
the experiment he was making. 

‘Sir!’ said Col. Harcourt, turning around, and fixing his eyes 
upon Mr. Colt, with a most intimidating sternness of expression. 

‘You have not seen Mr. Colt before for a long time, have you, Col. 
Harcourt?’ inquired the unsuspicious Mr. Franks. 

‘The impertinent Yankee is lecturing me because I looked down 
the insolence of this puppy,’ thought the Colonel. ‘I must not com- 
mit myself in such a queer country: I will bear with him.’ 

‘True, Sir,’ said he, with the most amiable simplicity, ‘it is not 
— long!’ ‘Only about five minutes, growled the chafed lion, inau- 

ibly. 

Mr. Colt looked the perfect picture of amazement, and his courage 
rose immediately to fever heat. 

‘Harcourt,’ said he, ‘ how comes on your book ? 

The Englishman deigned him no reply, and Mr. Colt got up and 
walked to a window. 

‘Who is this Mr. Colt?’ said Col. Harcourt, in a low tone to Miss 
Ashcroft: ‘he seems a very odd sort of person.’ 

‘Who is he? said Miss Ashcroft, in astonishment. ‘You are 
joking, Col. Harcourt:’ and the young lady absolutely laughed in 
his face. 

‘These American girls are excessively rude,’ thought the Colonel, 
‘and their perception of the ridiculous is really somewhat annoying.’ 

Mr. Russell Colt observed this little by-play of whispering, and ap- 
proached the parties with unwonted precipitancy. All further dis- 
cussion concerning his peculiarities was of course precluded. 

‘Here is a new publication, Col. Harcourt,’ said Mr. Franks, taking 
up a volume from the centre-table, and handing it to the traveler. ‘The 
reviewers speak of it in the very highest terms, and although the 
author is not known, it is understood that he is a native American.’ 

‘Ay! this reminds me,’ said Col. Harcourt, ‘that I must bid you a 
reluctant farewell, ladies. The author ofthat book is a Mr. Raymond, 
who, I learn, has been here very recently; and as I am cheanah desi- 
rousto make his acquaintance, and have an engagement to meet Lin in 
Boston on Friday, I must follow him immediately. I have brought 
him letters from Professor Wilson and Captain Marryatt. You have 
reason to be proud of your countryman, Mr. Franks. His articles in 
Blackwood and the New Monthly are always sought for with avidity, 
and as he is yet very young, he will undoubtedly stand one day at the 
head of your national literature. I have no time to lose, and I trust, 
ladies, that you will be so indulgent as to excuse my abruptness.’ 

Col. Harcourt accordingly took his departure, strangely puzzled with 
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the distinctions of American society, and somewhat mystified concern- 
ing the rules of good breeding, which obtain in the fashionable circles 
of New-York. The English public was of course edified with the 
result of his observations, when his book made its appearance. 

After he had gone, Miss Ashcroft had leisure for reflection. She 
was not destitute of discernment, and although Mr. Russell Colt had, 
as if by a miracle, escaped detection, she was very suspicious that he was 
not all that he had pretended to be. Col. Harcourt, instead of meeting him 
with the cordiality of friendship, had evidently regarded him with con- 
tempt. Circumstances led her to compare this crest-fallen fop with the 
noble being whom she had herself despised, and the parallel thus instituted 
was not remarkably agreeable. She was not aware of the celebrity which 
Edward Raymond had been acquiring, and for the first time his full worth 
flashed vividly upon her. Could she have ‘lured the tassel gentle 
back again,’ she would have deemed herself unutterably happy. She 
had the sense, however, to perceive that this would be impossible, and 
she was right in the conclusion. They have never met since that me- 
morable visit to Screamy Point, and their paths are now diverging more 
and more. He is fast rising to a proud station among the sons of fame, 
and she is still painfully toiling for the suffrages of fools. E. B.C. 


TO THE EVENING STAR. 


Srar of the west! — thy dewy beam 
Looks o’er our mingled joy and wo — 
Reflected in the glassy stream, 
Thou deign’st to li ht the world below ; 
While the waves ripple their reply 
To the low breeze’s evening sigh. 


Star of the west! — when Nature sleeps, 
And the last glance of day is gone, 

And when the balmy dew-drop weeps, 
Thou shin’st and sparklest there alone, 

And throw’st thy ray of silver — 

On the dun breast of coming night. 


Star of the west ! — whose glories burn, 
As if to guard while we are sleeping, 
Ere we retire, to thee we turn, , 
And gaze where thou thy watch art keeping. 
Thy gentle influence o’er us shed, 
And with sweet slumbers bless our bed ! 


And Thou, who mad’st the glorious star, 
And guid’st it through its heavenly flight, 

Who guard’st us wheresoe’er we are, 
Through radiant day or gloomy night ; 

Oh, shed around the willing heart 

The light that never can depart! 
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All the World’s a Stage. [October, 


ALL THE WORLD’S A STAGE. 


CoLEeRinGE says finely of Shelly, I think, that ‘he lived neither in 
space nor time, butas if by the way.’ He meant, I suppose, that he was 
so little affected or interested by the circumstances around him, and the 
times in which he seemed to exist, as not to belong to the age or the 
world, but was as if he had stepped aside from the track of time, while 
the world, forgetting its passenger, moved by him. The world used a 
remissness in his case with which itis seldom chargeable. What agent 
of what line or mode of conveyance ever used the diligence, or had the 
success, of the world, in decoying or hurrying, nolens volens, into its 
moving machine, the hesitating traveler? To turn the poet’s words to 
our own account, all the world’s a stage,* and with the capacity of an 
omnibus, the punctuality of a steam-car, and the inflexibility of a rail- 
road, it chooses a direction, appoints a time, and finds a place, for all the 
men and women of this moving sphere. ‘So the world goes,’ is the 
signal. The way is cleared. All things must govern themselves ac- 
cording to itstimes and motions. It would bea wiser folly to delay for 
one’s private convenience yon train where we behold in simultaneous 
motion the dwellers inan hundred homes, than to question the right of the 
world to go when, and where, and at what jog, it pleases. If it isa suffi- 
cient apology for hurrying business, breaking engagements, neglecting 
friends, that the steam-cars leave at four; how much more forall omis- 
sions, deficiences, and imperfections, that ‘so the world goes !’ 

He who has travelled much, knows very well that travelling is a 
condition of great license. One may then indulge in habits seriously 
condemned at home. Actions become innocent or indifferent which in 
a state of rest are esteemed injurious and immoral. The stage or the 
steam-boat are no places in which to be prim and decorous. One must 
relax a little from his dignity and propriety, and fall in with the pre- 
vailing tone of feeling. It is folly to assert his personal character, or 
strive to exert his personal influence, with companions of a day. Ex- 
ample cannot be of much weight, which is to be manifested for so short 
a season, and before men who are not expecting to see models of excel- 
lence. Forsooth, they are travelling too, and men do not support cha- 
racters when they journey. The toil of the jaunt is conta without 
the restraints of propriety. And where one finds this spirit, he must 
be accommodating. He must sink his peculiarities, be they those of 
virtue, decorum, or profession, in a stage-coach. He cannot, again, be 
very particular in the observance of his usual and conscientious habits, 
while he is moving from place to place. His private duties are incon- 
venient. This sleeping two in a room leaves him no privacy. In fine, 
he must wait till he gets home, before he can renew his accustomed 
habits and duties, of however private and personal a nature. He 
must get home, before he can act aright. 

The world may be said to be on one everlasting journey. It is one 
great, crowded stage-coach. Accommodation is here, too, the princi- 
ple of action. ‘So goes the world,’ and at the signal we may fancy 
mankind with one universal rush, as if to the last coach, scrambling 


*A' stage,’ as a stage-coach, is a new reading of Shakspeare, which is ‘respectfully 
submitted. 
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into the impatient vehicle. All have in their hurry left their characters, 
their habits, their principles, behind them. Behold them seated! 
There is a universal congratulation at their successful settlement. A 
common journey excites a common interest, and without inquiry into, 
or minute observation of, the feelings, pursuits, and principles of their 
fellow travelers, it is ‘hail fellow! wil met,’ all around. Now is no 
time for nice distinctions. They aretravelling. Shall private feelings 
and peculiarities be permitted to disturb the common sentiment of good 
will? Will any one be rude enough to object to the general tone of 
feeling, or confess any distaste to the common topic of discourse? Is it 
not the only wisdom to fall in with the spirit of the place? Will one 
sit like a churl, in the corner of the coach, cloaked in unsociality? 
Will not silence be taken for stupidity — the frown of virtue for the 
cant of hypocrisy — the dignity of rectitude for the self-complacency of 
pride? Can the world’s passengers, a promiscuous throng, appreciate 
our motives, our good sense, our force of character? Are they enough 
self-possessed in the exciting journey, to perceive, regard, and be influ- 
enced by a good example? Have not they, too, left their characters at 
home? Did they not leave in a hurry, unprepared to meet honesty, 
decorum, or religion on their tour, ail so have dressed themselves in 
their worst suit, careless of their appearance before the transient crowd ? 
And is it not esteemed untravelled and in bad taste to expose to the jolt- 
ings of the way and the crowd, and to the dust of the road, the starch 
and gloss of one’s best attire ? 

The passengers of ‘the world’ are like a traveler who roams the 
earth for a resting place. He looks forward to every stage as the end 
of his journey. He arrives there — looks about for a moment — the 
bell rings — ‘ stage ready |!’ — and loath to quit his companions of a day, 
he orders on his luggage, and isagain arover. So with the stagers of 
the world; they anticipate the goal and the time, when a home dif- 
ferent from the world shall receive them to its quiet bosom; where 
friends shall surround them — where there will be motive, and reward for 
acting out the character they would exhibit, without the fear of any 
misconception — where there shall be rest and retirement for forming 
habits, acting up to principles, for living a conscientious and a Christian 
life. But as the journey progresses, the goal travels too. ‘So goes the 
world,’ rings in the ear of the way-worn traveler forever. There is no 
place so retired and out of the way that the world does not pass it. It 
dines, and sups, and rests, at every town in the country. It has its public 
house in every hamlet. Its bustle, its business, its hurry, its crowd, 
disturb the quiet of every village. The stage stands before the door of 
every house. ‘ The world, the world, is heard calling up its passengers 
in every street and unnamed alley. There is one constant invitation to 
come, free and for nothing, (thus has the strong opposition of the world 
to virtue cheapened its fare,) and occupy its seats, and be whirled off upon 
its unending tour, where dust shall dim the eye, noise dull the ear, 
crowds deaden the feeling, variety cloy and corrupt the taste, till the 
senses become the inlets of impure, distorted, unreal, indiscriminate 
ideas. 

In these days of universal travel, not to journey in the world is a nar- 
row-minded, bigotted, or hypocritical prejudice. It is quitting the most 
wealthy, tonnish, and notorious society. It is confessing a distaste for 
VOL. VIII. 56 
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the fashions, the dienesiane, the occupations of the polite, which are the 
fine arts oftheage. It isto be,as it were, the servants of the world’s pro- 
prietors, who, while they are on their foreign, fashionable, and finishing 
tour, are left at home to take care of the estate — to watch over and in- 
struct the children —to feed and advise the poor, who hang on to the 
world’s establishment; it is to be left at home to see thatthe fences are 
not broken down,that the gardens are not robbed, that the walls are not 
dilapidated ; to look after the finances, without which the world’s owners 
could not travel — in fine, to keep the world’s great edifice from going to 
utter ruin, and its estate from hopeless bankruptcy, through the neglect 
and extravagance of its masters —to do all the work which enables them 
to be doing nothing. This it is notto travel in the world. It is to be the 
veriest drudges and slaves to the severest toil —to have one everlasting 
working-day. It is to be both school-master and guardian, both curate 
and constable, both steward and clerk — and this too, in an establishment 
which has fewer servants than masters. Can one hesitate which to 
choose — totravel in the world and fly from toil, or to stop ‘ by the way’ 
to perform all the work that the world makes? It is to choose between 
riding over the road, and working upon it! To live ‘ by the way,’ isto 
make this the deliberate choice. It is to withstand the thousand 
invitations of the day, to occupy a stuffed cushion in the easiest 
vehicle, with the most sensitive springs, and the gayest company, 
and to walk off from the even and easy track into the jolting, ston 

path ‘by the way,’ encumbered with all the obstructions which 
the world has thrown from its route, in its labors to smooth, and level, 
and speed itscourse. It isto stand still while all isin motion —to seem 


to the world’s untiring, unflagging speed, a fixed, diminishing, evanished 


point. It is to be a sworn foe to all internal improvements which 
shorten the arduous routes over which honesty and principle are wont 
to plod, with their small and patient merchandise. This it is to live ‘ by 
the way.’ 

Nevertheless, commend me to a life ‘by the way.’ If ‘space’ is the 
arena of the world, and ‘time’ the spirit of the age, I would live neither 
‘in space nor time,’ but as if ‘by the way.’ To all who have taken pas- 
sage in the world, I give warning that it runs a dusty road. It seeketh 
the levelest and smoothest, but it is the lowest route. It crosseth sands 
and deserts, and the Pontine marshes. It never emergeth from the 
shade, nor ascendeth to the clear sunlight, and the wide and spreading 
prospect. It speedeth, till one cannot count the dwellings by the way, 
and observation wearieth of monotony. Danger is the only one of all 
the shifting company that sitteth constant by thy side throughout the 
journey. 

Docile traveler! be advised. Quit thy resolve. Even at some risk, 
leap from the world’s conveyance, and walk ‘ by the way !’ — live ‘ by 
the way!’ 


H. W. B. 
Cambridge, (Mass.,) August, 1836. 
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Babe Dying in the Mother's Absence. 


BABE, DYING IN THE MOTHER’S ABSENCE. 


He lay ’tween life and death. The priestly hand 
Was lifted o’er him, and with tender touch 

Laid the baptismal water on his brow — 

While earnestly a solemn tone bespoke 

A place in heaven, for that departing soul, 

In Jesus’ name. 


The half-closed eye was still, 
As a dead gem set in a lily’s cup, 
But the small hand thrill’d like a living bird, 
Within the nurse’s clasp. She was not there, 
Who nurtur’d that fair boy, and day by day 
Mark’d his smooth limbs to fuller roundness swell, 
And garner’d up each tiny, gleeful shout 
As music in her heart. She was not there. 
Had she but known his peril, what had chain’d 
That rushing traveler? Not the mountain’s steep, 
Nor the swol’n flood, nor midnight’s wildest storm, 
Had won a thought from her, whose yearning soul 
Was knit to his. Or had one darken’d dream, 
Mid the sweet intercourse of distant friends, 
Brought the chang’d image of her cherub babe, 
Not as she left him, fresh and full of sports, 
But sleepless, starting from his cradle-bed, 
His pearly teeth clos’d strongly in his pain, 
With a harsh, grating sound, and the poor tongue, 
Untrain’d to language, murmuring out his grief, 
Or had she seen him from his favorite cup 
Still put the spoon away, until his lip, 
So like a rose-bud, sallow grew, and thin, 
How had she burst away, to see him die, 
Or die with him! 


But now, ’tis all too late ; 
One quivering gasp upon a hireling’s breast, 
And all is o’er. Methought some secret tie 
Bound him to earth. What did thy pale hand seek, 
With such a groping eagerness, poor babe ? 
Thine absent mother? Didst thou long to feel 
Her kiss upon thine eye-lids, or her breath 
Parting thy curls, and passing up to heaven, 
A wingéd prayer ? 


Would that I could forget 
The weeping of that mother, when she takes 
That ice-cold baby to her bursting heart, 
Or, even for that too late, doth frantic press 
The pitying sexton for one last drear sight 
Of her lost darling, in his desolate bed, 
Most desolate, amid the mouldering throng. 


O mother, mother! from thy cradled charze 
Part never: while the fragrant life he draws 
From thine own breast, cling to him, as the soul 
Doth wed itsclay. Is there a boon on earth 
One half so precious as the infant’s love 

To her who bore him? Can the pageant world, 
With its brief fashions, or the fever’d gaze, 
Exploring earth’s broad scenery, buy one hour 
Like his sweet, breathing slumber in her arms ? 
O no, no, no! 


So, take thy priceless meed, 
The first young love of innocence, the smile 
Singling thee out from all the world beside, 
And if amid this hallow’d ministry 


Heaven’s messenger should claim the unstain’d soul, 


Be thine the hand to give it back to God. 
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Battle of Bloody Brook. [October, 


BATTLE OF BLOODY BROOK. 


A PASSAGE IN AMERICAN HISTORY. 


*Wuar hallows ground where heroes sleep ? 
*Tis not the sculptured piles you heap! 
In dews that heavens far distant weep, 
Their turf may bloom.’ CAMPBELL. 


Every incident connected with the early history of our country, in 
which the valor of our forefathers was signally displayed, comes down 
to us with all the interest of self-love, and all the freshness of romance. 
We love to dwell, for reasons better felt than explained, on the 
deeds of our sires, and the times that tried their souls. There is some- 
thing hallowed in the associations which gather around us, while reflect- 
ing on those instances of devotedness and chivalrous patriotism which 
distinguished their acts — a feeling almost of devotion. Too many of 
those deeds have gone down to oblivion ‘ unhonored and unsung; and 
if perchance a fragment of the past is snatched from the grasp of 
Time, it excites in us sentiments the more sacred from the lapse of 
years. 

But there was a period in our country’s story, beyond that in which 
our forefathers struggled to make us a free and happy people — a time 
whose history is but faintly chronicled — when the sufferings of our 
pioneer ancestors were unwept and unrequited. That epoch would 
seem to have been swallowed up in the interest of the events which 
followed ; yet those earlier periods afford us examples of unparalleled 
sufferance and unmatched heroism. 

It was a gloomy era, when the fair face of our country was every 
where a dark wilderness — when our pilgrim fathers were at all times 
surrounded by the beasts and the savages of the forest — and when all 
was rude and cheerless. In the progress of scenes, from that time for- 
ward, many and dangerous were the vicissitudes by which they were 
marked, The eternal solitude which gave place to the busy hand of 
the settler, and the umbrageous darkness that disappeared from around 
his humble domicil, were yet the stilly haunts of the Indian. As the 
plain, in time, was made to yield support for the new-comer, and the 
cabins of the white men began to thicken along the valley, the red man 

reluctantly retired tothe mountain. His pleasant places on the uplands, 
beside the rivers, stocked with the scaly tribes yielding to him sustenance, 
had become occupied. The level patches where he raised his corn, 
with the beautiful hills where his tribe loved to congregate, were in the 
possession of the stranger. His nearer hunting grounds were disturbed, 
and his game began to disappear. Thus dispossessed of his inheritance, 

and disquieted i in his neighbouring solitudes, the primitive and rightful 
lord of the soil deeply fostered a secret hate against the cause of his 
grievances. As he gathered around his council-fire, and reflected on 
the stranger’s encroachments, or listened to the complaints of his bre- 
thren, and the exciting eloquence of his chiefs, his soul began to kindle 
within him, and his bosom to swell with rage. Already had the num- 
bers of the pale faces become alarming, and their bold hardihood 
inspired a spirit of dread. The fearful missiles which the stranger so 
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dexterously used, above all, excited his fears, and deterred him from 
manifesting his resentment. Continued irritation, however, overcomes 
apparent impossibilities, and gradually wears away the most obstinate 
objections. The cunning of the savage was deemed a match for his 
enemy ; his fleetness, his distant retreats, and his. poisoned arrows, 
were presented by the orators to force up his courage to the determined 
point. Nor was it long before the Indian’s festering hate broke forth. 
The war-song now resounded along the mountain-side. The fearful 
yell is heard in the distance, and each settler prepares himself for the 
worst. And now it was, that the direful note of death rang along the 
Connecticut valley, and deeds of blood began to desolate the land. 

For many years was this pleasant valley the scene of heroic strug- 
gles — of suffering, and of death. Long did the hardy white man 
sustain himself against the superior numbers and the wily arts of the 
savage; but sadly did he pay the cost of his attachment to the land of 
his choice, and the endearing associations of home. Frequent and 
deadly were the conflicts in which he engaged with his implacable 
enemy. Deep and lasting was the mutual hate of the combatants, and 
as deep and as artful were their schemes of destruction. Victory often 
crowned the untiring efforts of the foe, when painful eaptivity or indis- 
criminate slaughter ensued. To tell of the many murderous deeds and 
the deep agonies which marked the triumphs of the embittered savage, 
would long employ the pen, and harrow up the feelings of the soul. 
To the cruel perseverance of the Indian, in this war of extermination, 
were added the secret promptings of base cupidity. The Canadian 
Frenchmen now urged on the brutal force of the not less barbarous foe, 
by their liberal rewards and legalized bounties for captives and for scalps. 
Still more powerful motives actuated the red men, while large numbers 
of the reckless whites joined them in the execution of their most des- 
perate deeds; and it was said that the cruelty and brutality of the 
Frenchman far exceeded those of the savage wild man. 

It was thus with our forefathers, when an attack was anticipated from 
combined forces of the Indians on the little nucleus of farm-houses at the 
present beautiful village of Deerfield, in Massachusetts. A little army 
had collected at Hadley, composed of the hardy peasantry of the valley, 
determined on decisive and desperate efforts against the common enemy. 


The produce which had been gathered and housed at Deerfield, was: 


necessary for the support of this band of determined yeomanry, and for 
the affirighted families who had there congregated; nor was it desira- 
ble that so much valuable substance should fall into the hands of the 
Indians, the more effectually to enable them to continue their bloody 
warfare. It was therefore resolved, that one hundred choice young 
men, justly denominated ‘the flower of the country,’ should be selected 
to go with teams, in the face of danger, and transport the rich products 
of the soil from Deerfield to Hadley. The expedition was cheerfully 
undertaken by the requisite number of brave youths. Already were 
their teams loaded and on their way to the place of destination. The 
watchful enemy had, however, obtained intelligence of the expedition, 
and, with the greatest secrecy and celerity, collected in fearful numbers 
on a neighboring hill, shut out from view by the dense forest with 
which it was crowned. 


Here their eloquent chiefs encouraged them, by every effort of Jan- 
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guage and of gesture, to deeds of bravery and desperation Their plans 
were matured, and every means devised, which power and strategy 
could suggest, to destroy the devoted band, and to capture the treasures 
in their charge. And now their royal leader, with all the force and 
enthusiasm which had characterized the most potent warrior and con- 
summate general that the history of savage life had ever revealed, broke 
forth, and thus revealed his great and impassioned mind :* ‘ Warriors! 
see you the treasures of the pale faces — the richest stores of the long- 
knives? See youthe young men, few and feeble, that yonder carelessly 
stroll in the valley? See you our numbers, and the brave warriors 
that stand around you, and feel not your hearts strong? Is not your arm 
powerful, and your soul valiant? And who is he that goes before you ? 
Who will direct you in the ambush and the fight? Is it not he who 
never knew fear ?—— whose heart is like the mountain, and his arm like 
the forest oak ? — the great chief of the Naragansetts, whose people are 
like the leaves, and whose warriors are the terror of the pale faces? 
Follow him, and all is yours! Each hatchet give a fatal aim — sink 
deep these knives ?— these arrows drink their blood! Away! —to 
death ! — our fathers and our homes!’ 

The wild spirit of the proud and lofty Phillip ran like electricity 
through the savage horde. Each burned for the affray, and quickly 
sprang into the trail of his great captain. Silently he glided from the 
mountain, and cowered along the meadow land that lay ina vale by the 
road side. 

Here, deeply immersed in the luxuriant wild grass, shrink one thou- 
sand warriors, fiend-like exulting in the anticipated victory and slaugh- 
ter. Now came the train of teams, cautiously guarded, as they had 
been thus far, by the chosen corps, and descended the small hill which 
conducted them into the green vale traversed by the road, and near 
which lay concealed the foe, ready to dart on their prey. Tradition 
says that here the noble youths, dreaming little of danger from the ene- 
my, rested for the moment, and gathered grapes from the clustering 
vines that hung thick with their rich fruit by the road. When, ‘sudden 
as the spark from smitten steel,’ the thousand savage forms sprang from 
their ambush, and with hideous yells rushed to the onslaught. The 
vigorous youths, unterrified by the sudden assault, the yells, or the fear- 
ful numbers of the enemy, instantly rallied, and as quickly brought 
their rifles to their shoulders. They had received the cloud of arrows, 
as the savages approached within bow-shot of their victims, but now, in 
turn, the fatal lead from a still more deadly weapon made many a war- 
riot bite the ground. The certain aim of the young band had told 
death to as many of the savage clan. Still onward they pressed, over 
their dead, and thickly hurled their missiles. Again, with deadly aim, 
the fire of the little and determined group of whites brought down the 
foremost of the desperate foe, and threw confusion into their ranks. 


+ History makes no mention of King Phillip being in this part of the country, 
either at this or any other time; but, from a tradition among the Indians themselves, I 
am enabled to state, with confidence, that this great sachem both contrived and led 
on this attack. Added to this, is the historical fact, that he was absent from his seat 
at Mount Hope about this time, no doubt for the purpose of enlisting other tribes in 
a warfare against the English; and he probably took advantage of the occasion to 
display to the tribes hereabout his success in planning, and his prowess in battle. 
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A gleam of hope broke through the fearful prospect, and for a momeni 
relieved the doubts which the overwhelming numbers and fierce despe- 
ration of the savages had inspired. But quickly in front was heard the 
animating voice of their valiant chiefiain, and as quickly did they -_ 
and return the destructive fire. The noble youths, though with half 
their numbers slain, resolved to sell their lives at fatal cost. Nor was 
a nerve thrilled with fear, or a heart disposed to falter, as their ultimate 
fate now became too plainly apparent. Still onward, with brutal force, 
wrought to madness by the example and the thundering voice of the 
gigantic Phillip, pressed the exulting foe. 

To utmost deeds brave Lathrop now inspired the daring band, as 
each had caught from him the thrilling cry: ‘Our God! — our 
homes ! — our country, and our sires!’ But inan instant, pierced with 
many arrows, he falls among the slain. The heroic captain, ‘the 
bravest of the brave,’ now fallen, the enemy express their fiendish joy in 
loud and terrific yells. The fightthickens, and man conflicts with man. 
The dying groans of the Christian nerves each youthful arm, which 
still deeper returns successive blows. 

Impelled with fury at the destruction which was yet making in their 
ranks by the almost superhuman efforts of the brave whites, they strove, 
with all the brutality of fiends, to complete their deadly work. At 
length the number of the valiant youths was reduced to a solitary few; 
when the foremost of these, on turning to animate his comrades, saw 
himself supported by seven only of his associates. These, finding all 
efforts at victory hopeless, and that longer warfare would but add tothe 
scalps of the victors, dashed their weapons in the face of the foe, and 
attempted to escape. The two who stood last in this unequal contest — 
the most athletic of the chivalrous corps — bounding over the slain, took 
a direction toward the Deerfield river, followed by two hundred In- 
dians, hurling with almost deadly precision their arrows and hatchets. 
The whizzing of these missiles urged the powerful remnant to their 
utmost speed. One of these, plunging into the stream, vainly attempted 
to reach its opposite bank; pierced by the arrows of the savages, he 
sank lifeless to its bottom, while the other, running along the shore, 
screened by the under-brush on its banks, silently sank into the water. 
Here, amid a thick and dark cluster of weeds and bushes, he supported 
himself by the trunk of an old tree lying on the edge of the stream, with 
his face sufficiently elevated to admit of respiration, until the Indians 
had relinquished their search for him, continually hearing, near by him, 
their hasty tramp, and fearful yells of disappointment. When all was 
still, and during the darkness of night, he swam across the river; and, 
stiff and cold, began his march for Hadley, where he arrived on the 
following day, the last and only living witness, as tradition says, of the 
battle of Bloody Brook. Reader, this youth was the writer’s grand- 
father ! 

Returning to the spot which history has so justly designated as 
‘Bloody Brook,’ the barbarous enemy, on completing their destruction 
of life, began that of the dead. The busy scalping-knife was doing its 
frightful office, and the naked heads, severed from the lifeless trunks, 
were dancing high in air on the points of poles. The sickening 
sight made the less savage foe revolt. Death had not done its last 
kind duties, when this infernal sport commenced. The convulsive 
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throe still showed the struggle between life and death. The spout- 
ing blood, still warm with life, was seen to gush forth from the 
gaping wounds and, trickling along the green-sward, find a repository 
in the gurgling brook near by. The gory rills were fast waning the 
little stream, and transporting the red tide down to oblivion —the 
richest flood that ever rivulet bore. All around was horror, torture, 
and death; when suddenly appeared, on the crown of the hill, a large 
company of white men, who had come from Greenfield, with all possi- 
ble haste, to the succor of their brethren. But, alas! it was too late! 
The scene we have described was presented instead. Filled with 
rage and madness, this furious band rushed down the hill upon the 
brutal force, yet gloating in blood, and falling like lions among them, 
made terrible havoc. Alarmed at this furious and unexpected assault, 
the savages sprang, with fear and desperate fleetness, from the scene, 
striving only to escape the death which their barbarity so justly merited. 
But full many a warrior fell by the strong arm of the vengeful white 
man. Flight alone saved the few remaining enemy. 

A sad duty now devolved on the final victors. They dug on the 
spot the sepulchre which to this day contains the commingling dust of 
their youthful brethren, and over its mouth is to be seen a smooth flat 
stone, the only humble testimonial of posterity. Yes, there by the side 
of the road leading from the pretty villages we have mentioned, and 
near the little brook destined to give immortality to the event, may 
the curious traveler, as he passes through the green fields of the Con- 
necticut valley, see the mound which designates the place where fought 
and sleep the unhonored brave. Peace to thy manes, heroic youths! 
Thy country’s history shal] preserve thy memory ! 

It is not a little curious, among the phenomena of mind, to mark the 
effect of external objects in recalling long-lost impressions. While 
standing on the spot thus hallowed by deeds of bravery, and while 
dwelling on the scenes which the imagination was picturing before me, 
I was all at once overwhelmed, as if by a sudden rush of light from 
the darkness of the past. Circumstances, localities —the realities, in 
all the vividness with which they were related to me, when but eight 
years of age, by my grandsire — started fresh into life. More than thirty 
years have elapsed since memory recalled one of those impressions, and 

et every word that was dropped from the lips of that venerated man — 
his actions — his very look, while relating to me the affray at ‘ Bloody 
Brook,’ came back upon me more freshly than a dream of yester-night. 
Every incident of that sanguinary fight, than which none in the history 
of our country was more fatally decisive, came up from the abyss of 
time, with all the vigor and clearness of present vision. He was then 
but eighteen years of age — of powerful mould, and great muscular 
activity. The thrilling particulars which he described in his venera- 
ble age, thus presented themselves to my mind, a short time since, 
on the consecrated spot, to which neither history nor tradition has yet 
done justice. C. 
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The Cherokee. 


THE CHEROKEE. 


WE stand not where our fathers stood — 
The earth they trod is ours no more ; 
And not a drop of kindred blood 
Is flowing on our native shore ; 
Where’er our vagrant footsteps roam, 
We’re aliens in a desert home! 


In vain may memory dare to trace 
The glories of the days of old; 

The ancient dwellings of our race, 
By which the eternal rivers rolled ; 

All that our fathers held in fee, 

All that our sons may never see. 


The blue majestic hills, that rose 
Like thrones for gods to sit upon, 

The plains that spread beneath their snows, 
Bequeathed from hoary sire to son — 

Given — back through countless ages fled — 
By Nature to the mighty dead ! 


The forests, lofty as the hills, 
And gray beneath a thousand years, 
The vales, that gushed with crystal mills, 
The fields, that glowed with golden ears, 
And, dearer than a monarch’s throne, 
The rude, rude huts that were our own! 


The paths, o’er which our bounding feet 
Outstripp’d the deer in headlong race — 

The noon-tide covert’s cool retreat, 
Familiar as a brother's face — 

Oh, who can love another earth, 

Like the bright spot that gave him birth ! 


Ay, the old trees stand tall and gray, 
Beneath whose unforgotten shade 
The youthful warrior brought his prey, 

At evening, to his dark-eyed maid — 
And every flower that decked her hair, 
Still blooms in summer beauty there. 


But there no more shall chieftain hurl 
The shaft of war, or sportive lance, 
And there no more shall Indian girl 
Beneath those verdant arches dance ; 
Or pluck the flowers, or in the shade 
Her feathery chaplet ever braid ! 


Our fathers held their sires in awe, 

But we must bend, and sue, and seek — 
For this, they say, is Christian law, 

To grind the poor and daunt the weak : 
Oh, forest-free the red-bird roams, 
But we are slaves in foreign homes! 


Not such the tale our warriors told ; 
And is the eagle-spirit fled ? 
Gone, with the fiéry hearts of old, 
To slumber with the noble dead ? 
Gone, like the morning’s misty breath — 
Gone, with the white man’s broken faith ? 


Oh, better far than thns to go, 
Withering and dwindling, day by day, 
To venture all upon one blow, 
Before our spirits melt away, 
Scorn this dull life of lingering slaves, 
And die around our fathers’ graves ! 


57 
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THE PORTICO. 


NUMBER TWO. 


‘Angenuas dedicisse fideliter artes, 


Emollit mores, nec sinit esse feros. Horace. 


In our last number, we undertook to display the numerous and im- 
portant advantages which have been gained both by Europe and our 
own country, since the revival of learning and reformation in reli- 
gion in the old world, and the hopes which may be rationally indulged, 
for the future, from the present condition and improved fortunes of our 
race. In perusing the records of history, and tracing the progress of 
human affairs, nothing can be more astonishing to the philosopher, or 
more afflictive to the laudable pride of the patriot and philanthropist, 
than to observe the slow advances which are made by science and right 
understanding, in demolishing the fortifications of ignorance and error, 
and subduing the dominions of prejudice and superstition. Upon a 
contemplation of this formidable evil, this pertinacious adherence to in- 
veterate errors, which seems to be the inherent malady of the social state, 
we are led involuntarily to exclaim, ‘Can it be possible, that our nature 
is so radically imperfect, and our understandings so irrecoverably 
blinded to the truth, as that the lights of science cannot by any process 
be poured into the minds of men ?— that they cannot be made to com- 
prehend those topics which are the most deeply interesting to them, and 
that in so many communities the great mass of the people must forever 
grope their way in darkness, and remain the willing dupes of cunning 
and imposture? Is the veil of ignorance, credulity, and delusion, too 
thick to be penetrated by the rays of science, and are the people irre- 
trievably doomed to spenc their a through perpetual generations, en- 
veloped in the darkness, gloominess, and miserable torpor of ignorance, 
error, and superstition? This deplorable state of things can never 
have been contemplated by that great and good Being, who has created 
mankind in his own heavenly image, who has enriched them with such 
exalted faculties of body and mind, who has inspired them with an ar- 
dent appetency for knowledge and insatiable curiosity, and who has 
stimulated them to the investigation of truth by so many powerful mo- 
tives of expediency and satisfaction. In our country, it is fervently to 
be hoped, that as man finds himself in a condition so auspicious to the 
exercise and utmost cultivation of his talents, he will learn to claim his 
native honors and privileges, indulge his spirit of inquiry in its largest 
range, give unbounded scope to that reason which is the brightest ray 
of the divinity enkindled within him, and learn to compass its boldest 
conclusions. Never was a finer and more glorious field opened than in 
our country, in which reason may engage in a fair and equal contest of 
argument, in which truth may manfully wage war with error, and in 
which right, if its forces be judiciously summoned and adequately con- 
ducted, is more sure of an ultimate victory over might. Let us, then, 
be fully apprized of the inestimable advantages we enjoy in this respect, 
in this land of freedom, intelligence, and bold inquiry. Morality, reli- 
gion, public order, have nothing to apprehend, from the fair conflict of 
opposing intellects, in the open field of argument and free discussion ; 
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and Truth, when invested with her invincible armor, cannot fail to tri- 
umph over the stratagems and assaults of error. Where knowledge 
and sound understanding are allowed to plant their standards and shed 
their lights, error, ignorance, and superstition must ultimately ‘ pale 
their ineffectual fires.’ 

Much has been most laudably done, in these United States, for the pro- 
motion of science and letters, and the due encouragement of the liberal 
arts ; but before we shall have acquitted ourselves of the duty which we 
owe to our admirable republic, much more, incalculably more, remains 
to be done. We have founded colleges and academies, in which our 
youth are initiated into the mysteries of science, and attain the elements 
of a polite education; our daughters, in female schools, are nurtured in 
the principles of elegant literature, and are modelled into the polished 
corners of our great temple of liberty ; institutions are a | among 
us for the promotion of learning and improvement in the arts; a thirst 
for reading, although too generally confined to productions of a lighter 
kind, is extensively excited; candidates are continually added to the list 
of those who are contending for distinction in prose and poetry; in 
every successive age, authors, orators, and artists make their appearance 
among us, whose efforts of genius reflect augmented lustre upon the 
scientific and literary characters of their country, while the press is 
prolific of indigenous productions of merit, and of re-publications of 
those which are the offspring of foreign genius. These are infallible 
indications that the nation is rapidly advancing in the career of scien- 
tific and literary exertion, and in the cultivation of all those arts which 
give aggrandizement toa state, communicate embellishment to its habits 
of thinking, and polish and refinement to its manners. What, then, is 
still wanted to elevate our republic to a perfect equality with the most 
exalted among civilized nations —to model her into the most finished 
form and proportions, and crown her with the highest honors of a per- 
fect state? We answer, that we shall deem her as having given the 
finishing touches to her greatness and glory, and reached the most ele- 
vated rank among the nations of the earth, as soon as she has made 
ample provision for her advancement toward improvement and perfec- 
tion in science, literature, and the elegant and useful arts. This is the 
career of honor and greatness upon which it now behooves her to enter, 
with her characteristic activity and enterprise, if she wishes to attain 
the heights of genuine glory, and rival the most famous states both in 
ancient and modern times. It next becomes our province to unfold and 
illustrate the means by which this enviable distinction may be attained. 

Perhaps from the first formation of society, and the establishment of a 
regular government upon the banks of the Nile, to the present moment, 
no people ever advanced more rapidly than we have since our separation 
from England, in population, power, and opulence, as well as in all those 
improvements, accommodations, and refinements, which impart elegance 
to life,and elevate and aggrandize a community. By our vigilance and 
prudence, we have already provided ample means of security to our 
rights and liberties at home, as well as defence against aggression and 
invasions from abroad. Never has history recorded an example of a 
more intelligent, industrious, and energetic people. I must also be al- 


lowed to believe, without exposing myself to the charge of boasting and 
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undue partiality, that no nation was ever more productive of all kinds 
of genius, or capacity for excellence in every species of elegant pursuit. 
But while these high panegyrics are deemed but a tribute due to the 
undoubted merits of our countrymen, it is not to be denied, also, that we 
are not equally distinguished by a profound knowledge of the sciences, 
or by the delicacy and correctness of our taste. Sound learning, a ca- 
pacity for profound investigation, and a just discrimination in the works 
of genius, are not the spontaneous products of nature, but the slow ac- 
quisitions of time, application, and exclusive devotion to the pursuits of 
study. The Americans are too active, laborious, and thrifty a people, 
to find time for those silent contemplations, and toilsome researches, by 
which alone great masters in science,. profound interpreters of nature, 
or the finest models in prose and poetry areto be formed. Hence, al- 
though talents, and no doubt much of the highest order, we have in 
abundance, to a nice discrimination of the degrees of excellence in 
writing and eloquence, we certainly can lay no claim. No readers are 
more easily caught and imposed upon than ours, by counterfeit beau- 
ties. Hence the crudest productions, and most flimsy and glittering 
specimens of oratory, find warm encomiasts, a rapid sale, and ready cir- 
culation among us. There really seems as yet no sufficient prepara- 
tion made in the public mind, which would enable us to pronounce a 
right decision, or promulge an authoritative sanction, by which the 
merits of any great and solid work would be accurately ascertained. 
About such performances, indeed, our readers, for the most part, appear 
to hold their judgment in a state of perfect supineness and indifference, 
contenting themselves with relishing lighter pieces, and awaiting the 
sentence of European critics to determine the pretensions of weightier 
contributions to science.* And shall we long remain in this condition 
of dependence and intellectual vassalage to foreign critics and reviewers ? 
Is it not high time that we should awake to a perception of our own 
claims? But by what process, let us ask, shall this evil be remedied ? 
What are the expedients to be adopted, in order not only to produce 
good, deep, and sound authors, but also their only efficient patrons and 
supports, correct judges, whose approbation will stamp a high character 
and value upon works, and promote their circulation among intelligent 
readers, and secure their permanent fame? This is an interrogatory of 
infinite importance, at this time, to the literary reputation of our country, 
and of consequence demands from us a distinct, full, and adequate 
reply. 

That deficiency in correct taste, both in the readers and writers of our 
country, which is perceptible to all scholars, and which has not escaped 
the observation on strictures of our European libellers, arises out of the 
operation of many conjoined causes, but first and more especially from 
the imperfections in that system of education which is prevalent in our 
colleges and schools. Parents are so excessively eager to have their 
sons protruded into the world in quest of fortunes, that our seminaries 
of learning are compelled, by public sentiment, to abridge their course 
of intellectual discipline, and hastening their under graduates from study 
to study, in order to compass the whole circle in a given time, at last 


* The American people are less open to censure in this regard than formerly. They 
think and judge for themselves far more than they were wont to do. 
Eps. KNICKERBOCKER. 
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let loose from their studious retirement a succession of unfledged scho- 
lars, who, becoming soon involved in a whirl of business, never after- 
ward find time or opportunity to complete those acquirements which 
they had just begun, supply those vacuities of which they are sensible, 
or Improve and perfect that taste which was left by their instructors in 
a state of crudity. And when our young men, thus slenderly supplied 
with learning, at their departure from the walls of college commence 
the practice of their several professions, and make their appearance be- 
fore the public eye, instead of finding a corrective of their own faulty 
judgments in the decisions of others, they readily discover that the 
standard to which their efforts are referred is as defective as their own, 
and that their best qualifications for success, and their most available 
recommendations to the applause of their hearers and umpires, are those 
florid harangues and tinsel decorations of style, which the authors 
whom they studied in youth would have taught them to repudiate. 


- Thus unskilful judges in writing and eloquence encourage and multi- 


ply imperfect writers and speakers, and these two classes of men have a 
reciprocal influence upon each other. In order to produce the finest 
specimens of composition and oratory in a country, it is indispensable 
that readers and auditors should have attained to the highest refinement 
and perfection in taste. The intercourse, in this particular, between 
writers and speakers, and their readers and hearers, resembles the in- 
terchange of commodities which takes place in market — able writers 
and speakers requiring the most intelligent and highly cultivated as- 
semblies, in order to a just perception and correct estimation of the 
finished productions of their genius. 

But to proceed with the subject of our present remark. The most effec- 
tual methods by which we shall refine and perfect the public taste in our 
country, and give rise among us to the finest productions of genius, is 
to raise the standard of our early education, and give adequate encou- 
ragement to men of letters. And as the next step to be taken at the 
present moment, in this desirable work, no more efficacious measure 
could be devised by human wisdom, than that which has been prepared 
for our republic by a liberal and enlightened foreigner, who has placed 
ample funds at the disposal of Congress, with the intent of ‘founding a 
great literary institution at Washington, for the diffusion of useful 
knowledge among men.’ Should the generous bequest of this noble- 
spirited Englishman, which our Congress has judiciously acknowledged, 
and taken measures to procure, be appropriated to the purpose contem- 
plated by the testator, and the means he has furnished be judicious! 
anplied, the most ardent wish of our Washington will be fulfilled, 
and an. institution founded, which will supply one of the most 
urgent \vants of our republic at this time, raise the standard of educa- 
tion among us, give a new impulse to American intellect, elevate our 
scientific reputation at home and abroad, and finally produce a succes- 
sion of American authors and philosophers, who will reflect the highest 
honors upon their country through all future ages. This, however, is 
a topic too copious and interesting to be discussed in this article, and 


we defer its full investigation to our next. Manicotp. 
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THE COMET’S ADDRESS TO THE EARTH. 


Fair Earth, when from the Omnipotent 
We on our several courses went, 

Thy Eden walks were trod 
By two of youthful bloom and grace, 
Unfallen founders of a race — 

The favorites of God. 


I saw thee in an after age, 
And helped the waters to assuage, 
Which drowned thy guilty ones; 
And sped from thee again, afar 
Careering with my fiéry car, 
From thine to distant suns. 


Cent’ries passed on: I went and came — 
Thy beauty ever was the same — 
But changed the human race ; 
Ages elapsed — and from on high 
The day-spring of their hope drew nigh, 
And dawned the day of grace. 


I passed, and saw the holy hill 

Where the Redeemer did fulfil 
Jehovah’s pledge to man: 

The sun refused to lend his light, 

And, hast’ning from the fearful sight, 
Again my course I ran. 


Unnoticed in the olden days, 
My coming car met not the gaze 
Of philosophic eye ; 

But, from my sun-lit path above, 
I marked the fleeting records of 
Man’s immortality. 


I heard the ancient empires ring 

With praise of Macedonia’s king, 
When Persia’s millions slain 

Gave the last glory to his plume ; 

I came again, and sought the tomb 
Of Phillip’s son in vain. 


I i. when every breeze unfurled 

Thy banners, Mistress of the World! 
I came again, and then 

Where once thy emperors had led 

Their legions forth, I heard it said 
Imperial Rome had been! 


And T have come again, and see 
A new republic, great and free — 
A wonder and a fear ! 
I go upon my distant bourne, 
Ae ! upon my far return, 
What shall I witness here? 


Poet, philosopher, and sage! 

Look on me ! — in another age 
Successors to your fame 

Will gaze enwrapt, as you do now, 

With kindling eye and soul-lit brow: 
Will they pronounce your name ? 


Ye of the palace and the crown, 
Whose names are coupled with renown, 
Gaze on me now, that when 
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Once more above your world I dwell, 
I may to wondering nations tell 
Such things as ye have been! 


Yes! — let the infant take the glass, 
For ere this way again I pass, 
Decay shall mark the spot 
Where his great-grand-child’s hoary head 
Has long enjoyed a silent bed — 
Unnoticed and forgot! 


Look, aged man, in whose dim eye 

Glow visions heavenly and high, 
Mine are the faintest rays 

That emanate from that high Heaven 

To which thy heart and hopes are given — 
Take thou the glass, and gaze! 


Farewell! Ill look for thee, bright star! 
When, from my wanderings afar, 
Hither again I flee; ; 
But when this point I reach again, 
Perhaps, alas! I'll look in vain, 
Céeval globe, for thee ! 
February, 1836. v. H. M. 


SECRET HISTORY OF TASSO.* 


Dean P —: Rome, 20th April, 1836. 

In my often sad and solitary, but to me always deeply interesting, 
wanderings in France, Belgium, Germany, Switzerland, and Italy, I 
have thought of you frequently, and wished to write in evidence of my 
recollection of old friendship and past kindness. But to what purpose 
should I describe that which has been described over and over again 
by —_ traveler, and of which every description can give but a most 
faint and imperfect idea? The Alps, the Lake of Geneva, the Simplon, 
the Hospice of St. Bernard, Lago Maggiore, Milan, the Certora near 
Pavia, Lodi, Mantua, Venice, Arqua, Ferrara, Bologna, the Appenines, 
Fiesole, Florence, the Galleries, the Venus, the Wrestlers, the Faun, 
Arezzo, Cortona, Perugia, Lake Thrasymene, Clitumnus, Terni, Rome, 
St. Peters, the Coliseum, the Pantheon, the Vatican, the Laocoon, and 
the Apollo, are things to be seen and felt, not written or spoken of I 
waited, therefore, till I could find an unbeaten track — a subject of some 
novelty and interest——to which language, and especially the poor 
words at my command, should not be utterly unequal. You will judge, 
when you have heard me out, how far I have been successful. 

During my stay at Florence, I read an exceedingly well-written essay, 
by Professor Rosini, of Pisa, upon the causes of the imprisonment of 
Tasso. I learned that the very ingenious and almost conclusive argu- 
ment it contains, supported or deduced from the published and un- 
doubted works of the poet, received abundant and nearly incontestible 





* In presenting this letter to the public, it may be proper to state, that it was ad- 
d to a distinguished citizen of this city, by an American gentleman now abroad, 
who, both as a man of letters and as a statesman, has added not a little to the reputa- 
tion of his country. 
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confirmation from some mss. brought to light by the industry and re- 
search of Count Mariano Alberti, an antiquarian and man of letters at 
Rome. These papers had been offered to the Grand Duke of Tuscany, 
and a price agreed on, if they should be deemed genuine ; but the mode 
adopted for deciding their authenticity was certainly not happy. Instead 
of being subjected to the judgment of Sasi men, skilled in mss., and ca- 
pable of determining from the quality of the paper, the color of the ink, 


the shape of the characters, as well as the style, and the comparison of 


the hand-writing, whether they were true or forged, they were submitted 
to the examination of experts, accustomed to compare and testify re- 
specting modern hand-writing, a species of evidence admitted, as you 
know, by the civil law. These persons — able and faithful aon. I 
dare say, in their peculiar occupation, but assuredly no judges of ancient 
mss., or of the poetry of Tasso — after comparing the hand-writing with 
some of his autographs in Florence, either pronounced against the 
papers of Alberti, or declined giving a favorable opinion — I know not 
which, nor is it at all material. The resultwasthe same. The Grand 
Duke declined taking the mss., but made the Count some compensation 
for his loss of time, trouble, and expense. The genuineness of the mss. 
being thus in some degree discredited, it behooved the Count, as well in 
vindication of his character, as in support of the value of his literary 
property, to make farther investigations, and — other proof. In 
this he has been some length of time employed, and he has obtained the 
testimony of some of the most eminent and learned antiquarians in Italy. 
Such men as Mezzofanti and Mai, for example — of the keepers of the 
different libraries, in which the poet’s hand-writing exists — those of 
Milan, Paris, Naples, Venice, etc., and even those of the Magliabechian 
and Laurentinian — the very subjects and officers of the Grand Duke 
himself Armed with this evidence, and various circumstantial and 
incidental proofs, furnished by his own reading and examination in spe- 
cial reference to this subject, he determined to bring the matter to the 
test of public opinion, and issued proposals for publishing fac similes of 
the mss., with explanatory notes, and the testimony in favor of their 
authenticity. Part of the work was already prepared for the press, 
when the Roman government prohibited its publication. Whether the 
influence under which it acts comes from Modena or Florence — whe- 
ther the honor of the family of Este, the literary infallibility of the 
Grand Duke’s advisers, or the cause of morals and religion are be- 
lieved to be endangered — and why — it would be in vain to conjecture. 
A reason for any thing is never to be asked for on this side of the Alps. 
Having had the pleasure to make Count Alberti’s acquaintance, as soon 
as I found his work was suppressed, I took the liberty of asking to see 
the original mss. Upon his most kind and courteous invitation, I have 
been twice present at readings of several of them, and have had ample 
opportunities of satisfying myself respecting their Net I confess 
my entire conviction that they are genuine. To this conclusion every 
thing concurs. The internal evidence alone would be sufficient. It is 
harder to imagine the possibility of any one —the greatest genius — 
even Tasso himself— being able to forge such papers —to write with 
such force and feeling, where he was not personally concerned —than to 
b lieve, under all the circumstances, that these curious and precious me- 
morials should have remained in obscurity for more than two centuries. 
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But if a poet could be found capable of imitating Tasso, so as to rival 
him, who could have drawn from their fancy the sentiments and the 
style of Leonora? Her billets among these mss. are few and short ; 
but they are marked by a princely dignity, a feminine delicacy, and mas- 
culine good sense, that the greatest writers of romance or fictitious 
biography have never approached, much less equalled. One of the 
earliest is signed with her name: most of the others, though in her own 
hand, are without signature. One of the last, urging the great unfor- 
tunate to fly from Ferrara, most probably written on the day or the day be- 
fore his arrest, betrays haste and agitation inthe irregularity and tremor of 
the hand. The sonnets and madrigals of Tasso in this collection are equal 
or superior to his best published productions, and in the memoranda 
endorsed upon them, either by the Duke Alphonso or his Secretary 
Guarini, there is an air of truth, and a directness, brevity, and force of 
language, which rhetoric never gave. They tally, too, so exactly with 
the known works of the poet, and the admitted facts of his life — they 
correct, explain, and support each other in a manner so extraordinary — 
that no human ingenuity could have invented them. This is so mani- 
fest, that a friend of mine, an American barrister, not at all liable to be 
run away with by enthusiasm, but on the contrary of great coolness, 
much sagacity, and no slight skepticism about all antiquities, said to me, 
after the second reading, at which he was present: ‘ What do you think 
of this? It would stand in court would n’t it? I should like to make 
an argument on such a case. Circumstantial evidenee never went 
farther.’ 

But the matter does not rest on the internal evidence alone. Various 
collateral proofs suggest themselves. It is difficult to conceive any one 
possessed of all the talent requisite to plan, contrive, and execute a 
deception so difficult, so extensive, so complicated, so open to detection. 
There are four different hand-writings, all more or less well known — 
all capable of being exposed to severe scrutiny — Tasso’s, Guarini’s, 
Duke Alphonso’s and Leonora’s. There are those, also, of the Duke 
of Mantua, and Duchessof Urbino. Why should the manufacturer of 
fictitious documents multiply to such a degree the embarrassments of his 
task, and the facilities of exposure? Would he not have hit on the 
expedient of introducing part of the papers as copies, and thus rendered 
his work easier, altering them by one or two hands less? Why both 
the duke and the secretary ? — and then beside, Guarini’s seal ? 

Having in some degree prepared you to believe intheir authenticity, 
I will give you a hasty sketch of a few of the most interesting, before 
I trace their transmission from hand to hand down to the present pos- 
sessor. Bear in mind, however, that I write entirely from memory. 
To Count Alberti Iam but barely known. He has already had for 
me far more civility than I had a right to expect. How should I ven- 
ture to intrude myself upon his studies or pursuits by farther inquiries, 
or ask for more repeated and minute examinations of papers of such 
value? How should I myself, amid the thousand interruptions and 
distractions of a traveler temporarily sojourning at Rome, find time for 
all the historical and critical reading requisite justly to appreciate the 
whole mass of proofs, and to elucidate every obscurity and chasm in 
the narrative? If any thing appears, therefore, in my account unex- 


plained, irrational, or contradictory, have the goodness to attribute it 
VOL. VIII. 58 
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to my imperfect recollection, inaccurate manner of expressing myself, 
and want of previous acquaintance with the subject. 

It has long been supposed that a great part of the real amatory poetry 
of Tasso was addressed to the Princess Leonora, and his verses to other 
ladies merely designed to mislead or avoid suspicion. It has been 
conjectured, likewise, that she was not indifferent to his passion. 
Rosini’s essay goes far to prove it. She refused all offers of marriage, 
and died within two years after Tasso’s imprisonment. 

In some lines of the bard, he hints at the hopes he had conceived 
from a promise of marriage, and their dissipation by the anger of Jove 
the Thunderer. A billet from Leonora acknowledges the receipt of 
these verses, whose beauty she praises, but reproves her lover for allu- 
ding to such a subject, and reminds him ‘that when Jove thunders, he 
should beware the lightning.’ We all know, for it is told in the lives 
of the poet, that he had been suspected, or found it advisable to confess 
religious doubts, from the guilt of which he had been absolved by the 
authority of the Church. His biographers all, I believe, agree, that 
some love-verses, of too free a character, were the cause of his imprison- 
ment, or the evidence of his madness: and generally concur in men- 
tioning the treachery of a faithless friend, and in admitting that Tasso’s 
chamber was opened by false keys, in his absence, and several of his 
papers stolen. Among these, it would seem, there must have been 
some calculated to compromit him deeply. It is to be inferred that one 
of the secret interviews of the princess with her lover had been inter- 
rupted by a violent storm, and that the war of the elements had inspired 
her with great terror. Tasso addressed a canzoneto her, in which the 
transports of his passion, incapable of fear or prudence in the intoxica- 
tion of happiness, are suffered to appear — disguised, indeed, but with too 
thin a veil — while he endeavours to réassure his mistress by an explana- 
tion of the phenomenon that caused her fear, somewhat savoring of 
the philosophy of Lucretius. When the loss of this fatal paper became 
known to Leonora, she wrote Tasso a most affecting billet. She re- 
proaches him gently and tenderly, with the grace of a woman and the 
majesty of an empress, for having kept in his possession matter so deep 
and perilous. She tells him his imprudence is more like that of 
a boy than a man, and wonders how he should commit to paper, 
and preserve, that which should have remained forever buried in the 
silence of their own bosoms. She points out to him the danger he 
might incur from the Holy Office for parts of this poem, and hints that 
the charge of heresy would be a convenient cloak to cover his punish- 
ment for other offences. With the promptness for which her sex has 
been famed, of finding a remedy, or at least counsel in every emergency, 
she beseeches-him to betake himself immediately to Bologna, then the 
seat of the inquisition, and there to avert at least part of the peril by a 
voluntary confession, and recantation of errors in religion and philo- 
sophy —‘ O vera o finta.’ For once, he had the wisdom to follow her 
advice, and hence his celebrated act of contrition and his absolution. 
Unhappily, he returnedto Ferrara. Rumors, and at last proofs, reached 
Alphonso. ‘Tasso was taken to Belreguardo, and there, as I think, he 
expresses himself, in his long-known and far-famed letter to posterity, 
‘he was subjected to a species of moral torture, until he was induced 
to make a third between Solon and Brutus’ — i. e., feign himself a mad- 
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man. It is supposed that the duke, confronting him with the produc- 
tions of his own hand, placed him inthis dilemma. Either the import of 
these verses was true or false. If true, dishonor and perhaps death 
awaited the princess and himself. If false, he must have lost his sen- 
ses to conjure up such figments. Under the impression, then, it is 
believed, that it was the wish of the duke and of Leonora, he confessed 
his raptures feigned, and himself a madman, and as such he was sent 
to San Francesco for cure and attendance. His confinement, he flattered 
himself, would not be long or rigorous. In both respects it exceeded 
his patience. He escaped, returned, was sent to Sant’ Anna, and more 
rigorously treated. His invocation to the Shade of Duke Hercules, to 
soften the heart of his son, and obtain his pardon, is well known. The 
original is among these mss., and on the back, in the hand-writing of 
Alphonso, is this short, stern, dreadful answer: ‘When the shade of 
Duke Hercules appears, his prayer shall be heard.’ The fiéry spirit 
of the poet could endure no longer. The severity of the restraint im- 
posed upon him — the harshness and inflexibility of his former patron — 
the remembrance of the treachery he had suffered — perhaps even some 
jealous doubts of the warmth or fidelity of Leonora’s affection — all 
combined to rouse him to an uncontrollable pitch of indignation, and 
listening only to his anger, he vented his wrath in a sonnet and can- 
zone, and I believe, ina letter. This sonnet isamong the most forcible and 
extraordinary productions of the kind, in any language. I have made 
a faint and feeble translation of it, and if Count Alberti will permit me, 
I will send it to you.* This indiscretion was followed by a billet from 
the princess. She acknowledges the receipt of a letter of his through 
the same channel as that by which she sends her answer, a friar of the 
convent. She tells him ‘if he has not lost his senses, assuredly he has 
lost his judgment, thus not merely to destroy all possibility of serving 
him, but to draw down additional evils on himself and others.’ On the 
back of Torquato’s indignant sonnet is endorsed, in the hand-writing of 
the duke, or his secretary, Guarini, (I forget which,) this memorandum : 
‘ After this production, there being no longer any doubt of the insanity 
of Senor Torquato Tasso, he is committed to the custody of the guardians 
of the Hospital of Sant’ Anna, to be strictly and rigorously guarded, and 


* Count Atserti has permitted me to send my translation of this sonnet: I annex 
it. The original I am not allowed to forward to you: 


TO THE MOST ILLUSTRIOUS LORD DUKE- 


I swore, my lord! but my unworthy oath 
Was a base sacrilege, which cannot bind, 
Since Gop alone directs and governs both 
The greatest of his works, THE HUMAN MIND : 
Reason I hold from Him: who would not loathe 
Such gift, a pledge in Power’s vile hands to find? 
Do not forget, my lord! that even the sway 
Of sovereign kings has bounds at which it ends ; 
Past them they rule not— nor should we obey : 
He who to any mortal being bends 
One step beyond, sins ’gainst the light of day: 
Thus then my soul her servile shackles rends, 
And my sound mind shall henceforth none obey 
But Him whose reign o’er kings and worlds extends! 


Torquato Tasso. 
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carefully attended, till he shall be cured.’ In the miserable cell, or ra- 
ther dungeon, assigned him in this convent, he wore out, if | remember 
rightly, some seven wretched years. In the second of these, the prin- 
cess died. The fame of the poet increased with the circulation of his 
works. His fate—of which the true cause must have been at least sus- 
pected by his contemporaries — excited compassion. His friends con- 
tinually solicited his release. At last, their petitions were backed by 
those of princes and cities, and formal embassies were sent as on a 
matter of high public concern. The letter of the Duke of Mantua on 
this subject is admirable; and to give it greater force, its delivery was 
intrusted to his own son. He tells his brother duke that ‘ it concerns 
not only his own honor, but that of all the princes of the times, that so 
great a man should not be imprisoned without the certainty and nature 
of his crime being known:’ and he entreats ‘ that the truth may be as- 
certained and made public, so as to release him, if innocent, or to justify 
them by the proof and heinousness of his offence.’ Alphonso, as ap- 
pears by a document in this collection, directs ‘that all the papers 
sealed up among his private archives, relating to this subject, be com- 
mitted to Guarini, his secretary, who is charged with drawing up a 
report to them, that he was fully justified in his treatment of one whom 
even his clemency could not have permitted to live, except as a madman.’ 

Guarini, it is well known, was believed by Tasso to have been his 
enemy and his rival, Literary jealousy was thought to have sharp- 
ened into hatred, and as Guarini probably obtained the friendship, 
and perhaps the confidence, of the princess, the unfortunate Torquato 
may even have fancied himself supplanted by him. It now appears, 
however, that Guarini acted towards Tasso most generously. The re- 
port he drew up was favorable, as far as possible— admitting the existence 
ofarash and dangerous passion, but excusing the princess and her lover 
from every thing but imprudence. The rough draft of this report, 
with its corrections, is among these papers. The original should be, 
and is alleged to be, among the secret archives of the House of Este, 
now in the possession of the Court of Modena. The documents on 
which the report was based did not return into the archives of Alphon- 
so. It became highly important to Guarini they should not, if he had 
compromitted his own safety by softening the truth to effect poor Tas- 
so’s liberation. Their disappearance was conjectured or ascertained, 
and Guarini found himself compelled to seek an asylum in Florence. 
It is, if my memory may be trusted, matter of history, that he there 
avowed and justified the abstraction of part of the secret archives of Fer- 
rara. Among Alberti’s mss. is the original letter of Guarini to Tasso, 
telling him these papers were in his possession, and offering them to him, 
that they might serve as a conclusive proof to the world and to all pos- 
terity of the soundness of his mind, and the cruelty and the injustice of 
the charge of madness. The reply of Tasso, broken with sorrows more 
than with years, to the man he had deemed his rival and his enemy, 
but who had in truth perilled every thing, and lost all but life to effect 
his liberation, is one of the most affecting pieces of human eloquence. 
He declines taking the documents, saying they will best answer the pur- 
pose of his justification by remaining in the hands of one capable of 
such heroic and disinterested generosity. This letter was written from 
his last asylum, the Convent of St. Onofrio, and but a short time before 
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his death. The papers therefore remained with Guarini. They de- 
scended to his son, from whom they passed to one of the Strozzi, and by 
him were sold to a Count Foppa, a man of letters, who some one hundred 
and sixty or two hundred years ago collected every thing he could get 
respecting the poet, with intent to write his life. Tasso’s own papers 
passed by his testament to Cardinal Aldobrandini, from whose family 
Foppa obtained them also by purchase. Dying before he had made 
any progress in his work, the materials collected by Foppa fell into the 
hands of the Falconieri family. That they were authentic mss. of 
Tasso, in the possession of Prince Falconieri in the time of Serassi, 
there is scarcely a doubt. Serassi himself, if I mistake not, mentions 
the fact, and must, from some notice he takes of them, have had 
access to these very papers; but they contradicted the hypothesis he 
wes interested to maintain, and he forbore to bring them forward. 
Count Alberti obtained his mss. by purchase from Prince Falconieri, 
and it only remains to be seen whether he added nothing from them 
tothe stock of the true. Fortunately, this too has been singularly at- 
tested. Prince Falconieri, who probably sold them as literary curio- 
sities, without having any correct notion of their value, no sooner was 
apprized of his folly, than he instituted a criminal proceeding against 
Count Alberti, accusing him of having abstracted other mss. of ‘Tasso 
than those he had sold, pretending that of the latter there were but few. 
Alberti was arrested one morning. and his papers taken and sealed up. 
Conducted before the tribunal, he learned the nature of the charge 
against him, and in the course of the proceedings was obliged to prove, 
and did succeed in proving, by the notarial contract, and the testimony 
of witnesses, to the satisfaction of the judges, that all the mss. he had 
were purchased from the Falconieri, and included in their contract. Of 
course he was honorably acquitted, his papers restored to him, and thus, 
by the sentence of a judicial tribunal, as far as can be reasonably expect- 
ed, the identity of these mss., with those admitted by Serassi to be in the 
possession of the Falconieri, is established. I have mentioned only a 
few which were requisite to connect the narrative. There are about one 
hundred and twenty published pieces of verse, mostly short, and several 
billets and letters. Among other curious relics is a common-place book, 
containing partsof a diary, and stanzas of the Gerusalamme, with altera- 
tions and corrections. The cover of this volume is richly embroidered 
with silver, gold, and silk, according to the fashion of that day, and, as it 
would seem, by the hands of Donna Lucrezia, the Dutchess of Urlino. 
There is another book thus embroidered for Tasso by Leonora herself. 
It is the Labyrinth of Love, by Boccaccio, lent her by Tasso. She re- 
turns it to him thus ornamented, with a note alluding to a similar gift 
of her sister, and excusing herself for thus addorning a volume reflect- 
ing on her sex: she says it is in obedience to the evangelists, returning 
good for evil. This note must have been among the first written, from 
its style, and from its bearing the princess’s signature, which most of the 
others want. Inthe volume are some lines written by Tasso on the 
occasion of receiving the present ; and in a picture of Leonora by Titian, 
in the possession of Count Alberti, she is represented with this 
book in her hand. That the portrait is by Titian, is generally conce- 
ded by judges of his style of painting. Another curious relic is the 
safeconduct given to the poet by the formidable bandit and assassin, 
Marco Sciarro. After his liberation from Sant’ Anna, and his ineffec- 
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tual attempt to recover some part of his patrimony at Naples, he set 
out for Rome, and, always unfortunate, fell into the hands of this too 
notorious brigand, who not only liberated him and his companions, and 
treated them honorably, but gave him a passport to protect him against 
all other banditti. The circumstance is mentioned by Marco, I am sure, 
and I think by Serassi. The original is here, and is expressed to 
have been given ‘to Torquato Tasso, out of gratitude for the pleasure 
afforded by his immortal poems, Rinaldo and the Gerusalamme, and 
to show how different was the treatment he received from Duke Al- 
phonso and the robber Marco Sciarro.’ On the back is a note, in Tas- 
so’s own hand, stating ‘that he had preserved this paper, esteeming it 
a singular honor, coming as it did from a man who sealed it with blood.’ 
Part of the paper has perished, and the stain of blood is no longer to 
be seen, but the hand-writing of Tasso may be considered sufficient to 
authenticate what would otherwise be certainly difficult to establish, 
that of Marco Sciarro. The general effect of these mss. is not merely 
to elucidate a most curious and obscure part of literary history. It is 
to increase our admiration for the principal personages concerned. 
The genius, the love, the imprudence and the misery, of Tiasso— 
the noble, gentle, tender, and spirited character of Leonora — the heroic 
generosity of Guarini, and even the feelings of Alphonso, the avenger, 
and to some extent the victim, of wounded pride and prejudice, make up 
altogether a most affecting and instructive chapter in the secret annals 
of the human heart. 

The reading of these mss. was among the most interesting scenes I 
ever witnessed. All the company but myself were of those ‘whose 
mother tongue is Tuscan,’ familiar with the known events in the life of 
the poet, skilled in the delicacies of his language, and giving themselves 
up to their feelings with the unreserve that belongs to their country. 
A finer exhibition of true, deep, natural sensibility I never witnessed, 
and doubt whether one could be seen, out of Italy. But I spare you 
a description of the company and the reading. It was not for any such 
purpose I began my letter, but to give you some faint idea of these most 
interesting papers. 

You have my consent to make any discreet use of this letter the 
occasion may require. But if you publish it or any extracts, I beg 
you to correct the style and the press. I write in haste and without any 
other change or revision than I can make ‘ cwrrente calamo,’ and have 
been held answerable in my time for so much nonsense of other peo- 
ple’s, that I would gladly escape farther responsibility even for my own. 

R. H. W. 


THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF BILDERDYKE. 


Brcone! thou bastard tongue, so base, so broken — 

By human jackalls and hyenas spoken ; 

Form’d for a race of infidels, and fit 

To laugh at truth, and skepticize in wit ; 

What stammering, snivelling sounds, which scarcely dare 

Bravely through nassal channels meet the ear! 

Yet, helped by apes’ grimaces, and the devil, 

Have ruled the world, and ruled the world for evil. T. 
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THE TIES OF EARTH. 


Wuen the young heart expanding flings 
Round kindred hearts its warm embrace, 

But chief to one fair image clings, 
Throned on its secret ebelete, 

Then ’t is not strange that life we prize, 
We see not through the mist of years ; 

Hope’s sunbeams dancing in our eyes, 

What should we know of tears? 


But why — ah! why — when left alone, 

To climb, uncheered, Time’s rugged hill — 
Love’s idol broken on its throne, 

Which nothing left on earth can fill — 
When, one by one, the gems of life 

Have ail been shivered in our grasp, 
Why should we hug the boon of strife, 

With nothing else to clasp? 


Yet oft ’t is so—as nearer tends 
Dust to the dust it long hath trod, 
The spirit Heaven to light it lends, 
Cleaves trembling to the sordid clod ; 
Cleaves to the wail — the empty world — 
And fears to cross the untried sea, 
Beyond whose waves, with pinions furled, 
All whom it loved are free ! 


But not so I: when the dear band 

Whose hearts, whose thoughts, are linked to mine, 
Shall leave me— pilgrim of a land 

That hath for me no worshipped shrine — 
Oh! let them leave the gates of death 

Unbarred behind them as they fly! 
Why should I wish to breathe, when breath 

Would be an endless sigh ? 


But rather— oh! far happier fate — 

Be mine — be mine the earlier call 
To pass that dim mysterious gate 

That must at last roll back on all: 
With Love to hold my dying brow, 

With friends around to seed and pray, 
With hands to press — all true as now — 

Thus let me fade away! 


I would not see one lovely form 
Writhing beneath Death’s lifted arm — 
Convulsed by that dark, awful storm 
That heralds the eternal calm — 
To live a prince — a king —a god! 
On any realm earth’s waters lave : 
Rather for both, thou soft green sod, 
Yield but a single grave! 


And then, methinks, our very dust 
Would not like other ashes be, 
But, with a sweet and solemn trust, 
Mix as it mouldered, lovingly : 
The while our souls, one essence too, 
Should roam through space on equal wing, 
And ever, ever as we flew, 
The same glad anthem sing! 
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ORNITHICHNOLOGY RECONSIDERED. 
“HaxavOig ineryoudyyn tughd rlxret,’ 


Saitu the proverb of the ancient Hellenist; and it contains an im- 
portant truth, which we endeavored to impress upon the mind of our 
friend, the learned professor of Amherst College, in a brief review of his 
Ornithichnology, in the June number of this work. But our benevolent 
intentions are like to be altogether unavailing, judging from the declara- 


‘tions of his ‘ Ornithichnology Defended, in the number of the Knicker- 


bocker for September, inasmuch as he has passed that fatal climacteric, 
‘the fortieth year,’ when contradiction ceases to be availing. 

But we cannot help flattering ourselves, malgré these declarations, 
that the review alluded to will accomplish its intended and desired 
effect —that it will induce greater care in his composition. Already, 
indeed, we fancy we can perceive the influence of its operation, in those 
polished, well-turned periods in his ‘ Defence,’ in which he has attempted, 
and not without considerable success, to blend an Addisonian ease and 
elegance, with a vein of Johnsonian wit and satire. We think, too, that 
we have a just claim upon him for his thanks; and we should have, 
were our review less kind than he represents it, for thus giving him oc- 
casion to introduce himself into a wide circle, and among new society, 
by one of his happiest literary efforts. 

We are sorry the professor has put it out of our power to say as 
much for his candor and kindness, as for his knowledge of belles-lettres ; 
but this is impossible —and we regret it the more, on account of the 
position he has taken ; for our principles will not permit us to enter into 
an argument with a man whose first postulate is, ‘J will not be con- 
vinced.’ 

A few suggestions, therefore, for the consideration of ‘an enlightened 
public,’ to whom the professor has appealed, will be the only notice we 
can give the defence. 

The reader will probably recollect the praise bestowed by the reviewer 
on the performances of the professor: he will undoubtedly bear in mind 
the kindness with which he spoke of our author; and he will look in 
vain for that passage, where any one of the professor’s errors are attributed 
to ‘early disadvantages, as the professor misunderstood us, and he will 
find himself 2x nwbibus, before he can discover where those ‘ early dis- 
advantages’ are ‘offered as an apology in his behalf’ Nor was it quite 
generous in the professor to disclaim at first the proffered meed of praise, 
in order, as it would seem, to enable him to charge the reviewer with ‘ en- 
mity ;’ more especially, as he afterward appears to receive and rejoice in 
the same; but inasmuch as he has passed the Rubicon, and undoubtedly 
knows his own demerits best, we shall spend no time in contradicting 
him. Yet, could any possible concurrence of events render it necessary 
for us to undertake an exculpation of ourselves from the charge of un- 
kindness, or enmity, we should appeal with the utmost confidence to the 
unbiased judgment of every intelligent reader. We did not, however, 
bestow upon him quite the extent of ‘decisive authority’ he seems to 
suppose ; and hence, by his own rule of judging, we are not chargeable 
with quite the amount of enmity alleged against us. 

But we will dwell no longer on this theme. The facts are within 
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reach of the public, to whom the professor has appealed —and we re- 
spond, let them decide. Ours is no personal controversy. To elucidate 
the truth, is our only aim, however short we may fall of accomplishing it. 
We simply remark, therefore, for the benefit of those unskilled in the 
Greek, thatthe termination i¢e is abbreviated from lite, derived from 40os, 
a stone, and signifies resembling stone, partaking of the nature of stone, 
stony ; and that ornithichnite literally denotes the track of a bird [in] 
stone; (the genitive case of ornis being used, according to our ideas of 
tichnology, in the composition of the word.) We hope, too, that the 
professor will retain ornithichnite, believing it a better word than the 
proposed substitute, ornithichnolite. 

Waiving all further consideration of the second head of the review, 
we will dwell but a moment on those objections which are of a scien- 
tific nature. And here we candidly confess, that the professor’s de- 
fence has reduced us to a dilemma. 

Heretofore, we have been accustomed to believe with Professor Silli- 
man, with Gideon Mantell, Esq., with Robert Bakewell, M. De La Bache, 
and with the North American Reviewers, that Professor Hitchcock's Re- 
port on the Geology, etc. of Massachusetts,was ‘a great work, the most ela- 
borate and complete in its kind which this country has produced ; and 
on the swpposed accuracy of the statements there made, many and the 
most considerable of our objections to his ornithichnology were based. 

From that we learned, that ‘the proof was quite conclusive, that the 
new red sand stone formation, in which these tracks occur, (American 
Journal of Science and Arts, v. 29, pp. 307, 308, etc.,) was deposited be- 
neath the ocean, and subsequently elevated; (Rep., pp. 223, 244;) that 
this elevation probably took place ‘suddenly and at once, (Rep., pp. 219, 
224,) and that ‘it was very obvious, that the finer varieties, in which 
these tracks occur, (American Journal of Science and Arts, v. 29, p. 308,) 
were deposited in still waters; (Rep. p. 218.) If these were facts, we 
could not imagine how ‘the eight hundred feet of rock, which overlies 
the ornithichnites, (American Journal of Science and Arts, v. 29, p. 334; 
Rep., pp. 221, 224,) could be deposited in any less depth of water ; unless, 
like the fabled Atalantis, it rose and sunk, as occasion required. But of 
this we knew of no evidence, and hence could not suppose it to have 
been the case. We could not, therefore, imagine how a bird of some 
sixteen feet in height could contrive to make its mark on the bottom of an 
ocean at least eight hundred feetdeep! But we are relieved on this point 
by the last edition of the professor’s opinions, though somewhat at the ex- 
pense of our former belief — for what we had before understood the profes- 
sor to assert as matter of fact, is now reduced to a mere ‘ theoretical infe- 
rence.’ 

Inasmuch, therefore, as our swpposed facts are likely to prove not to 
be facts — our supposed well established principles in science, to be- 

come inferences from some uncertain theory — and the ‘ silicious concre- 
tions’ of the Connecticut valley to be transformed to nodules of lime- 
stone — we desire the reader to consider that we enter a nolle as to all 
our objections founded on any thing the professor has said, and that, 
should occasion require, we might be in readiness to commence de novo. 

To the charge of misrepresentation, so often repeated, we declare 
ourselves not guilty, with the exception of saying the O. giganteus had 
only two toes, for which lapsus lingue we must humbly beg the pro- 
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fessor’s pardon. A single instance of the facts opposed to the truth of 
one of his charges, shall suffice. 

In our review, we alluded to what we conceived an absurd opinion, 
that Mount Tom and Mount Holyoke were once united, and that the 
pass between them has been excavated by the waters of the Connecti- 
cut, or the currents of a primitive lake — inferring, from the language 
used, ‘that he, the professor, had fallen into this old and extravagant 
notion.’ But he repels the idea, and declares that, for ten years past, he 
has been in the habit of devoting the greater part of a lecture to a refu- 
tation of this opinion, and seemingly complains that we only ‘ referred 
to the topographical part of the report, in proof of our position.’ 

We suppose a man bound to state facts, as well in the topographical 
as in the scientific part of a geological work. But the reader shall see 
how grossly we have misrepresented him. 

Speaking of the Connecticut river, (p. 79,) he says: ‘ There 2 passes 
directly through the deep opening between Holyoke and Tom, wuicu 1Ts 
OWN WATERS, or more probably other agencies, have EXCAVATED in 
early times.’ What these other agencies were, may be seen by a com- 
parision of pp. 82, 88, 222, 223, 224, when it will be seen that the idea 
of a ‘ primitive lake’ did not originate with the reviewer. 

Again: ‘Still higher is South Hadley, with Holyoke and Tom half 
encircling it on the West and North, except where the Connecticut Has 
OPENED @ passage between these mountains.’ (p. 88.) 

The professor may again complain of being judged by his topogra- 
phy, and therefore we say, let him be judged by his science. Thus, 
on pages 133, 134, 218, 225, the scientific part of his report, the reader 
will pereeive that the professor takes it for granted, that not only the 
pass between Tom and Holyoke, but that of the Deerfield river through 
Deerfield Mountain, of the Westfield river, at West Springfield, and 
also the whole valley between Deerfield Mountain and Mount Toby, 
‘have been excavated by water.’ 

If the reader will carefully peruse all that has been written on this 
subject, he may find the other misstatements and misrepresentations al- 
most as gross as the foregoing, and he will then be able to judge who 
has been the most misrepresented. 

With these remarks, we must bid the professor adieu — assuring both 
him and our readers, that ‘the reviewer dares to give his name to the 
public,’ and that he will do so, when he shall learn that the knowledge 
of his name can affect the truth of the facts, or whenever the customs 
of the world shall require or expect him to do so. 


LOVE. 


Sue loved as woman seldom loves; 

Hers was that feeling, caught from heaven, 
That never time nor change removes — - 
From which the heart can ne’er be riven : 
For, be the soul to madness driven, 

That feeling still would hold its sway — 
The last beam o’er the shades of even, 
That, lingering, shows it once was day. 
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‘LET US PRAY!’ 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE BREEZE IN THE DESERT.’ 


Let us pray! when morn’s first light 
Pierceth through the clouds of night ; 
While the flowers are dewy yet, 

Ere the twinkling stars are set : 

Ere the strife and stir begin, 

Of this world of wo and sin: 

For a blessing on the day, 

To its Maker — let us pray! 


Let us pray! around the hearth, 
Check the voice of childish mirth ; 
Ere they go to rest in peace, 

Bid the infant’s prattle cease ; 
Teach the spotless heart to rise 
With its evening sacrifice ; 

While the artless prayer they say, 
With our children en us pray! 


Let us pray! when over heaven 
Comes the lovely light of even; 
When the distant vesper hymn, 
Rising through the twilight dim, 
On the evening wind sweeps by, 
Like an air-harp’s melody ; 
When the distant sea is gray, 
At that soft hour — let us pray! 


Let us pray ! when slumber flies, 

And the sad tear dims our eyes ; 
When there is no voice nor sound 

In the midnight stillness round ; 
When gloomy Fear’s forebodings start, 
Clouding o’er the mourning heart : 
For bright Hope’s consoling ray, 

In that silence — let us pray! 


Let us pray ! when winter drear 
Closeth in the vanished year ; 

Wraps in snow the lofty hill, 

Chains in frost the murm’ring rill; 
When, let loose, the chilling breeze 
Sweeps the last leaves from the trees ; 
When the summer flowers decay, 
Looking on them — let us pray! 


Let us pray! when at the last 

Joy and sorrow shall have passed ; 
When around our dyin 

Sighs are breathed and tears are shed ; 
In that hour of awful thought, 

When the things of earth are nought, 
Ere the spirit flees away, 

For heaven’s mercy — lee us pray! 


OLLAPODIANA. 





NUMBER SIXTEEN. 





Sonorovs and stirring are the sounds of the bell at the Eagle, in 
Buffalo, which summon the wayfarer to the bolting of his meridian, 
nocturnal, and matutinal meal! Wo to him, the education of whose 
jaws, in the swift movements of mastication, has been neglected! It 
were better his mother had not borne him, than to have him seated at 
the table. However, I say nothing to this point. Eating is earthly 
and sensual; and the knife-and-fork system of pursuing it, especially 
where you cannot select your own hardware, is devilish. Commend 
me to the Turk. I could not eat with satisfaction at the table dhote of 
any inn in the country — — ten excepted, which it would be invi- 
diousto name) — did the table groan with a feast like that which covered 


the parental board of Katrina Van Tassel —that Dutch beaw ideal of 
our beloved Irving. 


Tatxine of WasnineTon Irvine. I take it for granted, good 
reader, that you have never encountered him ; for be it known, except 
in the elevated circle where he moves and shines, he is one who loves 
not to be ‘seen of men.’ He hates your pointings-out in the streets, 
and greetings in the markets: these he leaves to be struggled after, with 
painful yearnings, by the flimsy fry which injudicious friends would 
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inflate to his capacity and standard. It is a year ago since I had the 
pleasure of repeating the pleasure of discernment and intercourse with 
this genial, affectionate, and noble man. I have for Irvine —and I 
ain willing to confess it—a kind of love. His veracious books, com- 
prising the History of New-York, have created more risibility under 
my waistcoat, than any volumes fromthe past or of the present. I read 
them regularly once a year. There is about them such a transparent 
flow of wit— such glorious satire — such happiness of expression — 
such more-than-meets-the-eye phrases — that, take them up when and 
where I will, they violate my sobriety, and seduce me into a hearty guffaw. 
As Geoffrey Crayon, | am charmed with him; asan historian, | honor 
him; as a patriot and a gentleman, I thoroughly revere him. What a 
style is his! None of your shallow tinsel, your unnatural emblems, 
your forced conceits, your windy tropes: all is truth — gentleness — 
nature. God bless the gentleman! Well, as 1 was saying, ’t is now 
about a year since I saw him last. It was a bridal scene. Sweet was 
the gusto of the Maccobrunner upon the lips of my friend G and 
his comrade Ollapod, when the splendid coach flashed its whirring 
wheels between the green walks of the Park and our apartment at 
the Clinton, (As yet, famed Astor's was not.) ‘Considerable if not 
more’ were the oglings we received, as our satin-lined coats flut- 
tered their white aspects around the door of the carriage; and the 
flowery favors I bore, elicited envious looks ‘from each pedestrian 
churl, as we rolled along Broadway to Square. 


IMAGINE it a few moments after sunset, in a superb drawing-room, a 
few steps from a famous plaza—‘I think they call it’ The rosy 
lingerings of a June sky enable you to discern yourself surrounded with 
grooms and bride’s-maids, some half a score. Carriages bustle up 
beneath you, freighted with beauty; the harp rings from the hall; the 
sweet perfumes from a hundred bouquets float through the apartment. 
The past and present meet together. Warm hands are in your grasp; 
fair smiles ae happy laughter beam and echo around. ‘ Where,’ one 
could not but think,‘ may we all be within the year! Some, now 
around me, will be on the ocean, in the service of their country — some 
in Italy — some in Egypt— some in Greece.’ And so they are. 


Descenp with me to the bridal saloon. There stands the holy man. 
We proceed, ‘in order due ;’ and forming that ‘ open line,’ which never 
looks so beautiful as on such an occasion, hear the vows that bind toge- 
ther two loving hearts. Silks rustle, kisses echo, diamonds gleam — 
fairy voices murmur around. By the way, that kissing is a plea- 
sant business. It is highly commended of St. Paul;* and though 
I may, as that worthy apostle once said of himself, ‘speak as a fool,’ 
yet Lam going to make a hitherto unattempted literary effort. I trust 
it will be well ‘got up’ Lam going to do what Solomon said could 
not be done — namely, describe something new. This is the age of 


* ‘Greet one another with an holy kiss.’ I Corinthians, xui., 12. 
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improvement. ‘Ladies and gentlemen, stand back, and you will see’ — 
a kiss on paper. Don't be incredulous. I will give you the sound in 
types. Listen! Whentwo pairs of affectionate lipsare placed together, 
to the intent of osculation, the noise educed is something like to the 
ensuing — epe-st’ weep’ st-e’e! —and then the sound tapers off so softly 
and so musical, that no letters can do it justice. But this is a digres- 


sion. If any onethinks my description imperfect, let him surpass it, if 
he can! 


‘Who is that gentleman, standing by the pier-table, in the other 
drawing room?’ said I to a friend. ‘I am oblivious of his name, 
but his countenance is familiar. He has a noble forehead —a discern- 
ing eye —a most goodly presence. How the organs of humor expand 
in histemples!| Whata benevolent smile plays around his lips ! — and 
he seems, too, the focus of all eyes.’ 


‘ Yes,’ | was answered, ‘and he deserves it. That is WasHINGTON 
IRVING.’ 

The remembrance of the face struck me in a moment. We had met 
before, but not as acquaintances; and the pleasure of an introduction 
offered by my friend, a long-tried compeer of Crayon, was accepted 
with promptalacrity. My memory of that interview, and the prolonged 
colloquy to which, from circumstances, it gave rise, is really among the 
most pleasant of my life. Irving had unknowingly done me sundry 
favors abroad, when Secretary of Legation at the Court of St. James, by 
the transmission of letters for me to America, through the department 
of state. For these I thanked him cordially. A stoup of wine fol- 
lowed ; and how numerous were the excellent sayings thet went forth 
from his lips, over those gouts of floating gold we quaffed together ! 
Geoffrey seemed almost disposed, for the nonce, to eulogize the Bene- 
dict. ‘The rustling of silks and the creaking of shoes betrayed his 
fond heart to woman.’ A gleam of genuine pleasure laughed in his 
eye. In dress simple — in manners gentle, and easily entreated — he 
takes the hue of the time and the taste of his company so gracefully 
upon himself, that you think you have known him for years. And if 
you are a reader, so you have. I wondered at the verdict once given 
me respecting him, by Fanny K , that at the aristocratic dinners of 
London he was quite reserved, and sometimes sleepy. Methought (as 
he passed on from subject to subject without impediment — from the 
changes in the city of his heart, since the days of Stuyvesant and Van 
Twiller — correcting now and then, with right good will, my errone- 
ous pronunciation of some of those jaw-sundering Dutch names) that 
there was something in the atmosphere of home, and the. sweet pomp 
of a bridal scene, which won upon hisaffection, and sent a genial glow 
to his inmost heart. Would that the proprieties of social life might 
permit a transcript of the constant felicities which he then and there 
diffused into the porches of mine ear! Thoughts, common perhaps in 
themselves, clothed in such exquisite and telling expression; fancies 
evoked from every-day facts; happy terms and phrases innumerable. 


Could I record them, how much would they enrich this my fifth sub- 
section of number sixteen! 
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Revenons a Burrato. He who would form a just appreciation of 
this wonderful city, let him, as I did, (if he have literary acquaintances 
and comrades of the mind, but personally unknown,) take the arm of a 
friend, and as the twilight comes on, go down through Main-street 
to the Erie pier. Whata sight! It is one which makes the heart of 
the observer swell with pride that he was born an American. ‘It was 
a Sunday evening,’ as Southey would say, when I coursed with my 
friend along the crowded quay of Buffalo. The sun had gone down 
beyond the far headlands toward the occident, and a track of quivering 
gold stretched for leagues to the west, over the dancing waves of that 
inland ocean, Erie — portraying the ruddy brightness of the day- 
god’s car. Inspiring music filled the atmosphere; the streamers of 
steam craft, (ready, like a mighty war-horse, to burst their tether, and 
pawing the waves with impatience,) flouted the sky; the tramp of 
unnumbered feet echoed along the pavements; the church-going bells 
rang from afar. I stopped for some minutes to gaze upon the face of a 
beautiful Indian girl, of the Seneca tribe, as she offered me her gay- 
colored moccasins. I would not buy —but Icould not go. I waited, 
therefore, with pleased delay, affecting not to understand her broken 
English; watching, the olde how her voluptuous lashes rose and fell 
over those dark, surprised, and dewy eyes. She was perhaps sixteen; 
graceful beyond words, yet stately as Juno, and her form moulded in 
all the fulness of youth. There was such a world of intelligence in 
her glance, and in that soft blush, half olive and half ruby, which 
glowed on her cheek, that — (I might as well own it) —the bosom of Olla- 


pod was marvellously troubled. Laugh not, reader — but to that bright 
remnant of a perishing race the enthusiastic Benedict kissed his hand! 
Yes, and the tawny digits of the fair Seneca went to her lips, and a 
smile, bright as a line of unsullied sunlight from the pearly gates of 
Eden, beamed upon the parting glance of Ollapod. ’ T was evanes- 
cent — but how nice! 


I HAVE no idea of being statistical: my limited acquaintance with 
Dasott, and other arithmetical gentlemen, forbids me from dabbling 
in figures. But, if any one desires to see practical multiplication, 
whether in persons or property, let him go to Buffalo. ‘ Where are 
those steamboats bound ?’ asked I of my friend, as we stood upon the 
pier which, in front of warehouses for many a rood in extent, was 
covered to the height of fifteen and sometimes twenty feet with unhoused 
merchandise, for which the houses themselves, glutted to the over- 
flow, had not admission. 

‘Oh, only a few hundred miles up the lake.’ 

‘ A few hundred miles!’ I exclaimed, astonished: ‘In the name of 
aquatic locomotion, how far can they go? Do you pretend to say they 
can proceed farther to the west than I have come from the south-east ? 

A hearty laugh followed this observation, which startled the by-stand- 
ers. Just at this moment a steamer got under way. She moved 
majestically along the side of the pier, passing ships almost innumera- 
ble; bugles and trumpets hallowed the air with those national songs 
which do so stir my blood; and really I am quite unable to describe 
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my elateness of spirit, as she turned the point where the light-house 
lifts its tall pharos over land and wave, and went musically along 
the bosom of Erie —the wreaths of smoke and flame shooting in gusty 
grandeur from her chimneys. Fifteen hundred miles might that craft 
travel along the west, toward the setting sun. What was lately there ? 
the howl of the wolf and the Indian, the whoop on the war-trail, and 
' the solemn yell around the council-fire. From those dim shores, now 
fading into the indistinctness of twilight, went up the smoke of the wig- 
wam, or the gleam from the pine torch, by whose light the red man 
guided his venturous canoe! What is there now? '‘l'owns rear their 
bristling spires and masts, and send their spivit-boats along the waters 
like things of life: the hallowed chimes of the Sabbath reach the In- 
dian in his hut, and the raven on his bough. ‘The Past has vanished as 
a scroll; and the bustling, the usual Present is around us, with the hiss 
of its rail-road engines, the thunders of its steaming apparatus, and the 
rolling of the triumphant wheels of commerce. _It seems to me, too, that 
in these western regions the soul of man glows with a newer fire, and 
fresher impulse —as if some Indian Prometheus, seeing the decay of 
the Red Nations, had sent a fervent spirit into the bosoms of their white 
successors. A word here inthe reader’sear. If thou goest to Buffalo, 
ascend thee to the dome of the American, and cast thine eyes southward. 
There, league on league, stretches the blue and primeval wilderness, 
and from the wigwams of the Senecas the smokes go up, as in the days 
when the whole forest was their dominion, and the Pale Faces feeble and 
few. Look thenaround you. Magicisthere! The tide of power, rising 
and rolling onward, sends its roar to your ear; and you see the pro- 
gress of that mighty flood of enterprise which is yet to fill the West 
with a noble and prosperous people. If you are an American, your 
heart will bound proudly within you, until you will feel as if, like the 
green mountains of ancient lenash you could break forth into singing. 
If you love your native land, travel through it, and your affection will 
increase and multiply mightily. Yes, my glorious country! — every 
additional mile I traverse of thy boundaries, adds to the flame of my at- 
tachment. Filled with a brave and generous people, who have done 
more inthe same space of time than any nation ever did to promote the 
honor and liberty of man —I love thee! Thou hast, too,thank Gop! 
the elements of perpetuity within thee: 








* Seas, and stormy air, 

Are the wide barriers of thy borders, where 

Thou laugh’st at enemies; who shall then declare 
The date of thy cone uneee strength, or tell 

How happy in thy lap the sons of men shall dwell! 


I woxe early at the Eagle, excited and unrefreshed. The idea of 
seeing Niagara the next day impressed me so deeply, when I retired 
the evening before, that I was unable to sleep; and had I been thus dis- 
posed, there were influences enough about me to prevent somnolency, 
even ina sloth. It was the Eden of a weasel, the place where [I lay. 
The apartment was named The Pasture, by a facetious fellow-traveler ; 
and verily, many were the bipedal animals who‘ ruminated bed ward’ there- 
in. I slept opposite a speculator in Michigan lands ; and, as if determined 
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never to be caught napping, he slept with his eyes open. The effect was 
really frightful. By the light of the moon, streaming through the win- 
dow, I saw his cunning optics — full of bargain and sale — glaring upon 
me. Sometimes it seemed as if all the mortal light had departed from 
them; yet still they glared into mine. I aver, with sincerity, that those 
eyes never closed the live-long night. They seemed alive — yet dead. 
I thought of Coleridge’s lines in the ‘ Antient Marinere:’ 
* An orphan’s curse might drag to hell 
A spirit from on high; 
But oh! more terrible than that, 
Is the curse of a dead man’s eye : 


Seven days, seven nights, I saw that curse, 
And yet I could not die.’ 


One who is not single, in every sense of the word, should bestow his 
rib and maid in an adjacent apartment, taking himself what the gods 
might be willing to confer in such emergencies. As I said, I woke 
early ; and performing certain orisons with a razor belonging to the 
establishment, (God knows how many chins it has reaped in its time!} 
before a glass which screwed my countenance into a horrific carica- 
ture — I made ready to accompany ‘self and party’ to the Falls. 


Benotp us on the deck of the steamer Victory. The breeze of 
morning is fresh and fair; the engine hisses and trembles; carriages 
throng to the pier; ladies, with albums under their arms, thick green 
veils over their pretty faces, and in habiliments of travel, throng on board. 
Agitation and expectancy give them color; veil after veil is put back, 
like gossamer; calm brows and glancing eyes appear. Among these, 
Ollapod recognises many — some, seen and flirted with of yore. By 
and by the green waters of Erie begin to melt into the less turbulent 
Niagara; you float calmly along, observing and observed. How 
much pleasure is clustered in such moments ! 


THERE is, among those who have not seen it, a wonderful misappre- 
hension respecting the river Niagara. Itis not ikeariver: it seems a 
moving lake. Grand Island, tov, with the uninitated, is deemed a small 
tract of ground, without particular attractions —a place, perhaps, for 
the country-seat of some millionaire. Yet itis between three and four 
leagues long — and the greater part of it isa solid wilderness — with, as 
it were, a lake on either side. Perhaps, untravelled reader, this may give 
youan idea of the river of Niagara. 


As you approach the northern end of Grand Island, anticipation 
stands on tip-toe. I ascended to that sacred portion of the steamer 
y clept the roof of the wheel-house, where the sound of the paddles 
gurgied out a kind of lullaby to my spirit. The blue sky had changed: 
from the waves of Ontario, and the stretch of Niagara, the morning 
mists had arisen, and formed into clouds. These rolled upward, in long 
ribs of a and gold, from the north, one above another, like some 
celestial stair-case, leading, as did the dreamy ladder of Jacob, into 
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Heaven. As we parted the ripples with a nimble prow, the deer were 
seen, starting from their coverts, in the woods of the island, while the 
eagle, scared from the arms of his favorite and aspiring cedar, soared 
with his shrill scream into the abyss of Heaven, where his form was soon 
swallowed up in the distance. 


SuortT Ly after you leave Grand Island, you expand into a scene 
which, to my agitated remembrance, resembles the Tappan Zee of the 
Hudson. All now is expectation. Every eye is bent to the north. 
‘How far is it from Chippewa?’ asked I, of a friendly delegation of 
journalists and legislators, whose genial spirits and intercourse I 
cherish with the warmest recollection. ‘ Not far, was the answer; 
‘you will be there soon.’ 


Art the distance of five miles from Niagara Falls, you catch the first 
distinct view. Is it sublime? No— for distance so softens and deceives, 
that you cannot appreciate it. You strain your onward-looking eyes, 
till the retina aches with gazing. Whatdo you see? A cloud of ap- 
parent smoke, along the northern border, the nil ultra of the lake you 
are ploughing; and on either side all is apparently a wide shore of 
rocks and woods — and beyond, aterrible gulf, of which you see nothing 
but the ceaseless cloud that rises at its dim and dismal edge. 


‘Anp that is Niagara! said I, as the mountainous spray, volume 
after volume, swelled upward in the sun. ‘ Well I seem disappointed.’ 

‘Do you? said my friend, the legislator, with a triumphant accent on 
the first branch of the interrogation. ‘You see the cataract is as yet 
afar off; just put your hand to your ear, guarding it from the tumult 
of the machinery, and tell me if you do not hear something ? 

I did so; and sonorous, full, and replete with a sense of awe, the 
voice of the cataract swelled in my ear. 


ALL now was expectancy and enthusiasm. I could scarcely stand 
still. Before me, like the pillar of fire to the host of the Israelites, 
rose that eternal column of snowy mist, tinct and garnished by the 
sunbeam — and I had caught the sound of Niagara! 


I scarcety know how I left Chippewa. Iam aware that all m 
travelling movements and precautions were executed with habitual dis- 
cretion; but I cannot explain to any one the new sensations I experi- 
enced on our way to the Falls. When at the distance of some two 
miles from the cataract, there seemed to be an increasing shadow, like 
that of an eclipse, in the atmosphere. The dimness increased; and on 
passing a lapse of woods, and emerging again in sight of the river, I 
felt assured that a storm was coming on. I ordered our postillion to 
stop. 
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‘Is there no house,’ I inquired, ‘ between this and Niagara? There 
is a thunder shower coming on; I hear it growling.’ 


Ir would have done your heart good, to have heard the laugh of 
that driver. It was loud and long; it bubbled up from his heart, as if 
what he had just heard was the best joke he had listened to for years. 

‘Bless your soul, friend, it’s not going torain. What you see, is the 
cloudy mist, and what you hear, is the roar of them Falls, yender. 
Jest wait a minute — and then 





‘Stop!’ said I, rising in our barouche, while, gilded by the wester- 
ing sun, I caught, as we wheeled around a clump of trees, the first 
view of the vast green gulf and circle of the Horse-Shoe Fall. 


My good reader, you must excuse my enthusiasm. It has been said 
that Niagara cannot be described. I think it can be. Cannot one re- 
cord on paper the thoughts provoked by the objects of grandeur and 
magnificence that have met his eye? Verily, I trow so; and I will éry. 
The first mistake corrected by an approach to Niagara, is as to its width. 
You have supposed it an outlet from one lake to another, pressed into 
narrow boundaries, and urged onward by irresistible impulses. You 
were deceived by fancy. ‘The river is like some bay of an ocean; as 
if indeed the Atlantic and Paeific, one far below the other, should meet, 
by the former being narrowed to the width of one or two miles, and 
falling to the depth of more than two hundred feet, with rocks and islands 
on the edge of the vast gulf, frowning and waving between. 


Very soon we reached the Pavilion. The selection of an apart- 
ment, visitation to the barber, and the donning of a cool summer 
dress, were all speedily accomplished. The ceaseless hum of the 
Falls was in my hearing — it shook the windows of the Pavilion, from 
which I gazed. Below, at a few rods distance, the mighty Niagara 
plunged into its misty abyss: above, to the south, it seemed as if an 
ocean, fierce as that tide which ‘keeps due on to the Propontic and 
the Hellespont, was rushing madly down to some undiscovered 
cavern, where its fury was lost and suspended forever. 


“ 


DescrenpiNneG through the garden and the open common which in- 
tervene between the Pavilion and the distant river to the eastward, we 
struck the road, and observed the sign which pointed ‘(> To THE 
Fats.’ Here let me say a word, which I think will give the idea of 
Niagara vividly to one who has never seen it. It seemed to me, as I 
looked from the window of the Pavilion, that the river was very nearly 
on a level with the house. Well, I passed over the places I have men- 
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tioned; and at the guide-post aforesaid, we began to make a most 
precipitous descent, over rude stair-cases, bedded in miry clay. Ina 
few moments we were nearly on a level with the river, which was in 
full view, and close at hand. At that instant, the first impression of 
the vast power of Niagara struck my mind; but it was faint and feeble, 
compared with those that succeeded. For miles, looking upward at 
the stream, it resembled a foaming ocean, vexed by the storms of the 
equinox. We proceeded to the house which heads the perpendicular 
descent to the bed of the river, at the foot of the Falls. Those who 
dress for deeds of aquatic daring with more deliberation than myself, 
would have changed their ordinary attire for those simple and coarse 
habiliments usually adopted by those adventurous spirits who get their 
drenched certificates for going under the sheet — but for my part, I had 
not the patience. Endowing myself with an oil-cloth surtout, | began 
to descend the stair-case leading to the base of the cataract. 


Tue descent seemed interminable. I thought I had travelled an 
hour, still moving round and round — in darkness, and alone. It was 
a solemn probation, during which 1 had time to nerve my spirit for the 
grandeur and the awe with which it was soon to be impressed. At 


last, 1 made my egress from the stair-case into the presence of the 
Wonder. 


My first idea was, that a tremendous storm had brewed since I began 
to descend. Several rods to the south, the Falls, dimly seen, boomed 
and thundered with a noise so stunning, that | was almost distracted. 
At my feet, there rolled onward what seemed a lake of milk — having 
about it nothing dark —not even a glimpse of water-color. I saw, near 
by, a tall black figure, smiling graciously, like some good-natured 
Charon, ready to transport hiscustomers across the River of Death. 
He announced himself as the conductor of gentlemen under the Falls. 
Taking his hand, | approached them. At a certain point, as we drew 
nigh, | begged him to stop. The mist had surged upward from my 
vision, and before me broke down, as it were, the Atlantic, froma height, 
so dizzy that it made the eye shrink from gazing; the distant side of 
the vast semicircle hid from view by a rainbow, and the awful mass of 
green, mad waters, rushing to the abyss, with a noise like the breaking 
up of chaos! What is like that scene? It is itself alone; to depict it, 
comparisons fail. You must describe itself. 

I know not how it was, but such a sense of awe and majesty de- 
scended at that moment upon my spirit, that I burst into tears, and shi- 
vered through every nerve. What an awful hum and moaning pierced 
the hearing sense! Above me, hideous rocks rose for hundreds of feet ; 
dark shelves, wet with the eternal tempest around them; and at every 
moment a stormy gust would drive a deluge of water in my face, taking 
my breath, and chilling me, as it were in the depth of the solstice, even 
to the bone. As we shouldered the dark ledges which extended under 
the sheet, I almost shrank fiom the desperate undertaking ; and never did 
lover, howsoever deeply skilled in ‘holy palmistry,’ press the jew- 
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elled hand of his mistress with such affection as that wherewith Olla- 
pod grasped the sable fingers of his African conductor. His splay 
feet, and amphibious-looking heels, seemed to stamp him some creature 
of the elements ; a Caliban, schooled to generous offices by some super- 
natural master. 


WHEN you approach withinten feet or so of that tremendous launch 
of waters, then 1s the time to pause for a moment, to steep and satu- 
rate your soul with one préeminent and grand remembrance. For me, 
if millions of human beings had been around me, | should have felt 
alone — and as one who, having passed beyond the dominions of mor- 
tality, stood presented before the marvels of his God! It is a place for 
the silent adoration of the heart for Him 


‘Who made the world, and heaped the waters far 
Above its loftiest mountain.’ 


Whence came those ceaseless and resounding floods? From the ‘hol- 
low hand’ of Omnipotence! Fancy stretches and plumes her adventu- 
rous pinions from this point: she goes onward to the Upper Lakes, 
and their peopled shores; she pursues her voyage to the dark streams 
and inland seas of the west; and returning, finds their delegated 
waters pouring heavily and with eternal thunder down that dizzy 
steep! Thought, preying upon itself, is lost in one deep and profound 
sense of awe — of recollection — of prospect. I may change one 
word from Byron, to express my meaning: 


* By those that deepest feel, is ill exprest 
The indistinctness of the laboring breast : 
Where thousand thoughts begin, to end in one, 
Which seek from all the refuge found in none.’ 


From the spot of which I speak, you can easily imagine that there 
has come upon you the deluge, or the day of doom. The voices of 
eternity seem to burden the air; look up, and the dark rocks, like the 
confines of Plegethon, seem tottering to their fall; where you stand, 
the whirlwind which bears upon its pinions drops heavier than those 
of the most dismal tempest that ever rent the wilderness on land, or 
wrecked an armament at sea, is moaning and howling. Casting a 
glance at the upper verge of the Falls, you see the turbulent ra- 

ids, thick, green, and high, shrinking back, as it were, from their peri- 
a descent, until a mass of waves behind urges them, resistless, 
onward; to speak in thunder, and to rise in mist and foam, the children of 
strife, yet parents, of the rainbow, that emblem of peace. 


I once asked an elderly friend, in whose domicil I was a favored in- 
mate, and who suffered much from the gout, whether there might be 
any pain, known to myself, which would compare with it. ‘No!’ he 
replied: ‘I never met any thing of the sort in my life: there is nothing 
on earth like it; and I am destitute ofany descriptive comparison. Iam 
not dead at present ; I hav’ n’t been as yetto Tophet; and therefore can’t 
tell whether gout is like that, or purgatory; but I believe it to be as 
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nearthatasanything.’ Itis thus with Niagara. There is no emblem: 
it has no rival —it is like no rival. Its multitudinous waves have a 


glory and a grandeur of their own, to which nothing can be added, and 
from which nothing can be taken away. 


Ir has been said, that the tremors or presentiments of those who 
march to battle, are dissipated by the bustling of caparisoned horses, the 
rolling of the war-drum, the clangour of the trumpet, the clink and fall 
of swords —‘ the noise of the captains and the shouting.’ Some such 
kind of inspiration is given to the thoughtful and observant man, who 
goes under the Great Fall of Niagara. As I moved along behind my 
sable guide, holding on to his dexter, 


‘Even as a child, when scaring sounds molest, 
Clings close and closer to its mother’s breast ;’ 


while the waters dashed fiercer and more fiercely around about me, me- 
thought I had, in an evil hour, surrendered myself to perdition, and was 
now being dragged thither by the ebon paw of Satan. Shortly, how- 
ever, the stormy music of Niagara took possession of my soul; and had 
Abaddon himself been there, I could have followed him home. For 
one moment, only, I faltered. The edge of the sheet nearest the Canada 
side, from its rude and fretting contact with the shore above, comes 
down with a stain of reddish brown. Near Termination Rock, you 
pass by that dim border of the Fall, and exchanging recent darkness for 
the green and spectral light struggling through the thick water, you 
are enabled to discern where you are. My Gop! It is enough to 
make an earth-tried angel shudder, familiar though he may be with the 
wonder-workings of the Eternal. Look upward! There, forming a dis- 
mal curve over your head, and looming in the deceptive and unearthly 
light, to a seeming distance of many hundred feet, moaning with that 
ceaseless anthem which trembles at their base, the rocks arise toward 
Heaven — covered with the green ooze of centuries — hanging in horrid 
shelves, and apparently on the very point of breaking with the weight of 
that accumulated sea which tumbles and howls over their upper verge ! 
There is no scene of sublimity on earth comparable tothis. You stand 
beneath the rushing tributes from a hundred Jakes; you seem to hear 
the wailings of imprisoned spirits, until, fraught and filled with the spirit 
of the scene, you exclaim —‘ THERE 1s a Gop! —and this vast cata- 
ract, awful, overpowering as it is, is but a play-thing of his hand!’ 


THERE is one dreadful illusion to which the untrained eye is sub- 
ject, under this water-avalanche. You know, travelled reader, that 
when you journey swiftly in a rail-road car, the landscape seems moving 
past you with the speed of lightning. You see distant trees and fields, 
apparently out of compliment to the locomotive, wheeling off obsequi- 
ously to the right and left. Every grove seems engaged in a rigadoon. 
This il/uso visus is particularly discernible on the face of Niagara, 
when you are beneath the Falls. Look at the sheet but for one mo- 
ment, and you find yourself rising upward with the swiftness of thought. 


470 = View from the Pavilion — Guides — Reflections. [October, 


Turning your eye to the rocky wall which bounds you, fora moment you 
give a side-long glance at its dizzy extent. Heavens !— what was that 
noise? Did nota portion of the rock above — some massy mountain of 
stone —then fall? No—Jit was only the thunder of commingled 
rapids, which united at the edge of the precipice, and rushed impetu- 
ously into the abyss together. It is this which makes such heavy 
music — such solemn tones — in the distant voice of Niagara. 


A most thorough bath — such an one as I never took before — gave 
me, after my changed dress, and proper probation, a superior appetite 
for joining a supper party at the Pavilion. 1 rememberthe pleasure I once 
enjoyed, during a summer sojourn at West Point, among congenial 
spirits. Every day, at dinner, in the large mirrors which bedeck the 
dining saloon at CozzEn’s capital establishment, what time we discussed 
viands and wines, [ could see the reflected Hudson and its shores —the 
distant» mountains towering into the sky—and steam-craft moving; 
while 


- ‘from town to town, 
The snowy sails went gleaming down.’ 


You seem to think, if you are any thing of an economist, at Niagara, 
that you are likely to get from your host the worth of your money. He 
gives you ‘green or black tea,’ and all the appointments of a good 
supper, and he flings in a view of Niagara from the dining-room 
windows, without any extra expense! Its music shakes your hand as 
you lift your coffee to your lip; its hounding and agitated lapse smites 
your eye, as you sip the juice of the Moca berry — yet you never find it ?’ 
the bill. If you wish to be fleeced, however, employ a guide to tell 
you when is the time to say ‘ Good gracious ! how sublime!’ and to show 
you the thousand little nothings in the vicinity of the Falls, which, com- 
pared withthem, are, as it might be, to pit a flea in fight against a lion or an 
elephant. Ye blind guides! — door-keepers of the gates of sublimity, 
which you cannot speak of or describe, save in the stale terms of business ! 
Ye tell a man whose heart and mind are overflowing with awe and won- 
der when to use his eyes! Ye are varletsall; akin to that enterprising 
man, mentioned, if I mistake not, by Goldsmith, who issued proposals 
to bite off his own nose by subscription ! — or rather, to that builder of 
chapeaux, who exclaimed, in a paroxysm of delight, as he stood at the 
foot of the Canada Fall, ‘ By the Lord! — what a glorious place for wash- 
ing hats ! 


We tt — I have sojourned near, and surveyed, Niagara, until it is pic- 
tured in my mind, and I know it as it were a favorite book. A word 
here, then, to tourists who have that chief marvel of the world to see. 
There will perhaps be disappointment in a far-off view, as you go from 
the south; for the majestic rush of the rapids, and the heavy plunge 
of the fall, you cannot see. To my New-York reader 1 can give a 
simile. Supposing the Hudson ran from the bay of your metropolis 
rapidly to the north. Plant its shores, from the city to the Pallisades, 
with bold headlands, and ancient forests. At the Pallisades, let the 
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river break off, and fall to the distance of between one and two hun- 
dred feet, and then go heaving onward to Sing Sing, through a huge 
natural canal, wide as itself, crowned, at the top of the high precipices 
which border its sides, with shaggy pines and hemlocks, and flowery 
shrubs and parasites, where the vulture wheels, and the boding owl 
makes his complaint at evening. This is a faint idea of Niagara. 
You should sit for hours in the eastern portico of the Pavilion, look- 
ing at the waves as they rush over the Horse-Shoe Fall. Continually, 
large masses of them, green as the richest verd antique, shoot in 
blended company down into the ‘abysm of hell’ beneath. From this 
point they are full of beauty. Unable to keep together, they burst into 
foam ; so that the continual recurrence of this has the effect of a long 
waste of the finest embroidery, in flowers, leaves, and vines, on a ground of 
green. Over them plays the rainbow, spanning them with its heavenly 
arch, and shining lovingly upon the madness of which it is created ; 
stretching itself to the distant island, where its ethereal colors smile 
on the rich woods and golden waters. ‘There —in the portico afore- 
said — is the place to sit and inly ruminate. I saw one fat John Bull, 
‘a round and stocky man,’ in a checked travelling shirt, anda swallew- 
tailed coat, whose lappels were almost pulled round beneath hisarms, stand- 
ing like some corpulent fowl on the last ledge of Table Rock, peering 
into the Falls, then only about ten or twelve feet from his side, with a 


telescope twice as longashis body! It wasa pure specimen of the sub- 
lime and the ridiculous. 


Here let me play the counsellor to the visitor at Niagara. I offer 
my opinion with confident diffidence. Doubtless you desire to receive 
at the Falls, and to carry away with you, the strongest impression. 
Do not therefore go down to the foot of the cataract on the Canada 
side. Take your coup d’eil as you drive in your carriage to the Pa- 
vilion. ‘Take your supper there, as did the goodly company of your 
adviser, Ollapod. Supposing you are an American— which I trust 
you are — you will of course feel a sort of pride in believing that the 
best view is on the American side. And so it is: yet to look at the 
United States’ part of the cataract, you would say it was a mere mill-dam. 
It isthus that distance deceives. You cannot see the movement of that 
far-off water, or hear distinctly the horrid sound with which it plunges 
from its cloud-kissing elevation to the depth below. But if you would 
obtain the deepest and strongest thoughts of Niagara, do as I say. 
Observe the semicircular cataract on the Canada side from the espla- 
nade of the Pavilion — but do not go down to the base of the Fall. 
Let the view remain upon your mind as a beautiful picture; keep the 
music in your ear, for it is a stern and many-toned music, that you 
cannot choose but hear. Order the coachman to transport your lug- 
gage to the ferry below the Falls —some mile or so. There embark: 
you will be frightened, doubtless, as you gaze to the south, and see the 
awful torrent pouring down upon you; but you may take the word of 
the ferry-man that for some dozen or twenty years he has never met 
with an accident: you may believe him, for the air of truth breathes 
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through his large grim whiskers. You will see the waves curling 
their turbulent tops, and dark rocks emerging from their milky current 
and seething foam, within a yard of your prow — but be not afraid. 
You are soon at the foot of 


THE AMERICAN STAIR-CASE. 


And here, after all, kind reader, is the place for a view. Do not look 
about you much. Be content with the thunder in your ears, and wait 
until some practised and tasteful observer, kindly acting as your cice- 
rone, bids you stop just at that point on the stair-case where the plung- 
ing river, on the American side, dashes downward in its propulsive 
journey. There, by the onward plunge of the cataract, which bounds 
in a ridge over the abyss, describing as it were a circular fall, the 
view of Goat Island is completely cut off, and the whole sweep of the 
Falls — Canadian, American, and all — is seen at once; apparently one 
unbroken waste of stormy and tumultuous waters. You must be a demi- 
god, if you can stand on that hallowed ground, shaking with the ac- 
cents of a God, spanned with his bow, resounding with his strength, 
and laughing in his smile, without emotions of indescribable wonder. 
Thus, with a trembling hand, and a spirit saturated with the grandeur 


of the scene, Ollapod pencilled his hasty, weak, and inexpressive 
scrawl: 


Here speaks the voice of God! Let man be dumb, 
Nor, with his vain aspirings, hither come ; 

That voice impels these hollow-sounding floods, 

And with its presence shakes the distant woods ; 


These —— the Almighty’s a piled — 
1 ; 


For ages here his painted bow has smile 
Mocking the changes and the chance of time — 
Eternal — beautiful — serene — sublime ! 


For the rest —as touching the sound of Niagara — our wanderings 
over Great Island—the fair friends we met perambulating there; 
with divers other peregrinations —the journey toward the orient — 
the scenes of Lewiston, Queenston, Lockport, Rochester — that luvely 


and most hospitable city ——shall they not be presented to thee, kind 
reader, in the next subsections of 


Thine, heartily, and to serve, 


OLLAPop. 


AUTUMNAL MONITIONS.,. 


Ou many smiles are dimmed by tears, 
And dark is many a brow — 
And eyes that beamed in former years 
Are closed forever now : 
The life from stricken hearts hath gushed, 
And many a gentle voice is hushed, 
Or only sounds in woe: 
Oh, as the dying year goes by. 
How many stars it dims on high! 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


A Lirz or Wasurncron rs Latin Prose: by Francis Grass, A. M., of Ohio. Edited 
by J. N. Reynoups, Esq. Third Edition. New-York: Harper anp Brotuers. 


WE are glad to find, that our anticipations respecting the success of this work have 
been fully realized, and that it has become already a favorite text-book in most of our 
classical schools. The present edition makes its appearance with the additional 
advantage of a copious vocabulary, in which particular care has been taken, among 
other things, to designate such terms as are of modern origin, and such as, though 
employed by the ancient writers, are here used in a modern sense. We do not know 
that any thing can now be done to render the work more valuable and complete, or 
better calculated to answer the object, and do honor to the memory, of its erudite 
author. Our intention, however, in writing the present article is, not to praise the 
book itself, for that were now a superfluous task, but to undertake its defence against 
a very superficial and illiberal critique, which appeared in the last number of the North 
American Review. Longinus thought, in his day, that the faculty of passing a sound 
judgment upon writings was the final result of extensive experience; but Longinus 
was a fool to think so, and the young gentleman who perpetrates the classical articles 
in the numbers of the North American could teach him a far different lesson. It was 
commonly supposed, among the earlier race of scholars, that, in order to become a 
critic, a man must read and think, and have a little stock of his own with which to 
enter upon this line of business; but in these days of fictitious capital, you can do 
just as well by borrowing, and can save in the bargain a vast deal of valuable time. 
A person would be a very great simpleton, now-a-days, to sitdown and study to 
be a critic. 

Poor Glass’s work has been subjected to the ordeal of this modern school of criti- 
cism ; and; as may be expected, has received but little quarter from the Aristarchus of 
New-England. None of its beauties—and they are not few in number—are even 
so much as hinted at. No merit whatever is ascribed to the fact of the author’s hav- 
ing written his work at a distance from all those aids to composition with which 
others are so abundantly supplied. A few paltry attempts are made, in the very 
worst spirit of criticism that can disgrace a pedagogue, to pick out some half a dozen 
verbal errors, and in every instance these attempts have proved completely abortive. 
A reviewer, who handles in this way the work of another, ought, from motives of 
common prudence, to look carefully to his own doctrines, lest, from want of sufficient 
acquaintance with his subject, he be led into greater errors than those which he under- 
takes to condemn. Let us see, for a moment, how the case stands, in this respect, 
with our critic. He regrets that the voluminous writings of Cato, Varro, and Luc- 
ceius, have not been preserved. Would poor Glass have ever been guilty of such a 
tissue of blunders? In the first place, the only one of the three that deserves the 
name of a voluminous writer, is Varro, and no one at all acquainted with literary 
history would ever think of ranking Cato, much less Lucceius, in the same class with 
him, as regarded the number of their productions. In the next place, the reviewer 
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appears to be actually ignorant that Cato’s work on Husbandry, and Varro’s treatise 
on the same subject, together with a portion of the one which he wrote on the Latin 
language, have come down to our times, and been commented upon by modern 
scholars. There can be no escape from this inference; for, in the very next sentence, 
the critic speaks of the lost works of Cicero, Livy, and others; thus manifestly dis- 
tinguishing between Cicero, Livy, and the rest, whose productions have come down 
to us in part, and Cato and Varro, whose writings, according to him, have not reached 
usatall. Does our remark require any additional confirmation? Let it be found in 
the fact, that Cato, Varro, and Lucceius, are classed together, whereas no writings 
whatever of the last mentioned individual have ever come down to our times. Does 
not this show most conclusively, that our learned friend supposed the works of Cate 
and Varro to be all in a similar predicament? Besides, who would ever think of 
calling Lucceius a voluminous writer, when he composed only two histories ? — and 
who but our critic would place him by the side of Varro, who, according to Aulus 
Gellius, had written, as he himself stated, four hundred and ninety works by the time 
he had reached his eighty-fourth year ? 

The reviewer makes mention also of the lost comedies of Plautus, and thinks that, 
if we had them, not only the ‘ vocabulary’ of the Latin language, but its ‘compass 
of expression,’ would be greatly enlarged. Here again our friend the critic lays 
himself open to the same charge which he has been kind enough to prefer against 
the author of the Life of Washington—a want of sufficient reading on the subject. 
Every scholar knows (we use the term ‘ scholar’ here in the old-fashioned sense of 
the word) that the genuine comedies of Plautus, as fixed by the Varronian canon, 
were only twenty-one in number, and that of these we have twenty remaining. 
Consequently but one is lost. What a wonderful play this lost one must have been, 
when the mere thoughts of it so bewilder with admiration the mind of our erudite 
countryman, that he actually magnifies it into a dozen or more! It will not do to 
say, that Plautus probably re-touched the plays of other dramatists, and therefore 
that these also should be regarded as his productions. We are talking of the plays 
of Plautus, not of those of other people. Neither will it do to point to the fragments 
of Plautus, as they are called, that are appended to some of the editions of his works. 
Prove, if you can, that Plautus wrote the dramas from which they are said to have 
been taken. Just so, again, with regard to Terence. Our critic talks of the lost 
comedies of this dramatist, with the utmost composure, without being in the least 
aware, as it would seem, that the six plays, which we have at present under his name, 
are in all probability the only ones that he ever composed, or that, if there were any 
others, the number of these must have been small indeed. Who, at the present day, 
gives credit to the ridiculous story, quoted by Suetonius from an obscure writer, that 
Terence, who spent hardly one year in Greece, wrote or translated, during that 
period, as many as one hundred and eight comedies? Why, it would be impossible, 
during so short an interval, to write even one hundred and eight reviews, notwith- 
standing the little expenditure of intellect which these interesting lucubrations require. 
If, however, Terence did actually perform the feat that is here ascribed to him, then 
the loss of these same productions is certainly not much to be regretted. Did our 
critic never spare himself a moment’s leisure, amid his profound researches into 
modern Latinity, to read the lives of the Roman poets by Crusius? He would have 
found that able writer advocating the opinion, that in all likelihood we have only lost 
above one or two of the dramas of Terence. 

We come now to the main question, whether this critic, whose own blunders are 
so palpable, and whose own want of reading is so deplorably apparent, was exactly 
the right person to sit in judgment on the work of another. We think we can show 
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conclusively that he was not qualified for the task, if we have not already accom- 
plished this by our preliminary remarks. The first objection which the critic raises is, 
that names are Latinized in the Life of Washington with little uniformity ; that we 
have at one time, for example, Randolphius, and then again plain Randolph. A 
most profound observation! It shivers the Latinity of Glass into a thousand frag- 
ments. The only consolation the poor man has, and it is small indeed, is to fall to 
the ground in very good company, for Cambden has O’ Neale and O’ Neaius, Med- 
calf and Medcalfus, Hawkwood and Hawkwoodus; and Wyttenbach has Luzac and 
Luzacus, Sluiter and Slwiterus, Creuzer and Creuzerus. What shockingly bad 
Latin Cambden, Glass, and Wyttenbach wrote! The second objection of our friend 
the reviewer is, that Glass does not use correct phraseology when he speaks of Du« 
Gage, Dux Howe, etc. Mr. Reynolds, to be sure, had already taken notice of this 
form of expression in the preface to Glass’s work ; but we would not for the world 
countenance the belief that our friend the critic borrowed the hint from that gentle- 
man. In a review which contains so many original ideas, this discovery about 
*duz’ must have been, of course, original also. Let us look at it for a moment. 
You can say Rex Gulielmus, in Latin, remarks the reviewer, (the English had better 
take a hint from this, andnot blunder away, as they have been aceustomed to do, with 
their Gulielmus Rex,) but you cannot say ‘ Dux Gage. Why? Listen to the 
critic. ‘ The appellation ‘ king’ belongs so naturally to the individual in question, 
that it partakes of the use of a proper name.’ The remark shows much critical 
acumen, and makes us quite proud of our countryman. Its meaning is this: you 
can say, in Latin, Rex Gulielmus, because you say, in English, ‘ King William;’ 
but you cannot say ‘ Dux Gage,’ because no one ever thinks of saying ‘ General 
Gage,’ but always ‘ Mr. Gage, the general,’ and consequently ‘ Dux Gage’ is very 
bad Latin indeed. It ought to be ‘ Gage Dux.’ We are sorry, however, for one 
thing. The learned reviewer assures us that the expressions ‘ Dux Cesar,’ and 
* Dux Pompewus,’ do not once occur in Cesar’s Commentaries. We regret that he 
qasted his valuable time in looking over Cesar for this purpose, and we can assure 
him on positive authority, that the Romans never said ‘ General Cesar’ and ‘ Gene- 
ral Pompey,’ but always ‘ Cesar general,’ ‘ Pompey general.’ He will find the 
point fully discussed in Slawkenbergius, lib. 1, ¢.3., Harper’s edition. 

Well, Glass, what do you say to this? The poor fellow shrugs up his shoulders, 
points to other parts of his book, where he has ‘ Wayne, dux Americanus,’ and 
‘ Cornwallis, comes Anglicus,’ and ‘ Howe, imperator Britannus,’ and mutters some- 
thing about fair and honest criticism. But who ever heard that a critic troubled 
himself about fairness and honesty ? If you find fault with an expression in a man’s 
book, and suggest what you consider a better one, and if this better one be actually 
used by the person whom you censure, in other parts of his work, that is no concern 
of yours. Why, if this rule were not adopted, we would have no quarterly reviews 
at all! And then only think of the worse than Cimmerian darkness that must per- 
vade all the regions of literature, especially classical ! 

After this handsome display of learning and candor, the reviewer proceeds to make 
an attack on Glass’s Latin forts. The names of fortifications, he tells us, ought 
either to be adjectives, or nouns in the genitive case, and straightway he levels his 
critical battering-ram at ‘ propugnaculum Washingtonium.’ Out comes poor Glass, 
and assures his assailants that Washingtonium is actually an adjective, agreeing 
with propugnaculum. ‘ No such thing,’ exclaims his opponent, ‘ it is a noun, second 
declension, neuter gender, nominative case, singular number,’ accompanying each 
clause with a blow, and behold, ‘ propugnaculum Washingtonium’ is a heap of 
ruins. What a warning to all forts constructed ina similar manner! A court-mar- 
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tial is now summoned to try the unfortunate term velitatio, as being an intruder end 
low fellow. ‘ Why, your worship,’ exclaims the luckless velitatio, ‘1 am not, I 
assur you, quite so bad a person as youtake me to be. I am employed by Gessner 
in his version of Lucian, which version, you know, was revised by the great Tib. 
Hemsterhuys ; I am employed by Bergler in his version of Herodian; by Reiske 
in his edition of Plutarch; by Schweighaueser in his Polybius; by Schneider in his 
Xenophon; and by Stewecchius in his Commentary on Vegetius. Besides, I am 
found in Plautus; and, as you yourself think that, if we had the lost comedies 
of this dramatic writer, the vocabulary of the Latin, and its compass of expression, 
would be greatly enlarged, how do you know but what I may be snugly ensconced 
in one of those same lost plays of the honest old Umbrian? Velitatio, notwithstand- 
ing this eloquent and touching appeal, is driven off in disgrace. 

The reviewer then turns about and scolds Glass for using reportare in the passive 
voice, with ‘ ab,’ as indicating the agent. Our western Erasmus is indignant at this. 
* Why, my friend,’ he exclaims, ‘ you have found all your examples about reporto, 
in Ainsworth’s Dictionary, where I found them years ago. Do havea little charity, 
and consider whether ‘ ab,’ in my sentence, has not the meaning, ‘ on the side of,’ 
and before you again expose your ignorance about passive verbs, and ‘ ab’ denoting 
the agent, do read what Perizonius has written on the subject in his edition of Sanc- 
tius. All learning, believe me, is not contained in Ainsworth. So, again, you find 
fault with my phraseology, ‘ commeatus a civitatibus eois intercludere,’ where the 
luckless preposition is again employed in the same sense as I have just now men- 
tioned. And when I talk of Westchester, and use the term exponere, with an ellipsis, 
to denote a disembarkation, you tell me the geography of the passage is not clear. 
Perhaps it is not clear to you, but every school-boy certainly understands it. You 
tell me, also, that Czesar could not understand my use of recipiendi, with an ellipsis 
of the reflexive pronoun. Why, my learned sir, Cesar uses it himself.” We rather 
think that Glass has the better of his critic here, and will only add, that the faults 
found with his book are about as puerile, and as unworthy of true scholarship, as 
any thing that can well be imagined. 

But the best part of the story remains to be told. It seems, that when Glass’s 
Life of Washington was passing through the press, the editor being in want of a 
motto for the title-page, applied to a gentleman in New-York, Professor Anthon, of 
Columbia College, who promised to furnish him with one. The professor, not being 
able to find a quotation to his liking, manufactured the following, in imitation of 
Cicero’s style, in which mention is made of an old Sibylline prediction, darkly sha- 
dowing forth the discovery of America, the foundation of the United States’ govern- 
ment, and other events of modern times! 


‘ Longé trans Oceanum, si Libris Sybillinis credamus, patebit post multa secula tellus 
ingens atque opulenta, et in e@ exorietur vir fortis ac sapiens, qui patriam servitute 
oppressam consilio et armis liberabit, remque public amnostre et origine cateraque his- 
toria simillimam, felicibus auspiciis condet, Bruto et Camillo, Di boni: multum et merito 
anteferendus. Quod nostrum illum non fugit Accium, qui, in ees sua, vetus 
hoc oraculum numeris poeticis adornavit,’—Ciceronis fragm. xv. ed. Maii, p. 52. 

Will it be believed, that this learned reviewer has certainly swallowed the whole 
for a genuine quotation from Cicero, and that he who is so profoundly versed in 
modern Latin as to detect the least error, and to have his finely-attuned feelings 
shocked by the least deviation from the melody of pure and elegant Latin, actually 
mistook a piece of modern Latin for a passage from Cicero? And yet this critic 
professes to sit in judgment on a modern Latin work! 
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Tue Apvantaces AND Dancers or THE American Scuotar. A Discourse delivered 
on the day preceding the Annual Commencement of Union College, July 26, 1836. By 


Gutan C. Verriancg, one of the Regents of the University of the State of New- 
York. New-York: Witey axp Lone. 


We have had occasion heretofore to speak of one or two public performances 
of Mr. VerPLaNnck, similar to the one before us; but the present has impressed us as 
superior, in many respects, to any previous effort of the writer’s mind. This 
Address is, indeed, an admirable specimen of what such collegiate performances 
should be — direct, eloquent, and profound, and in its tendency most salutary. We 
trespass upon space that we regret is so limited, for a few extracts which, better 


than any comments we could make, will show the character of the discourse under 
notice. 


A comparison between our advantages as a nation, and the situation of those coun- 
tries where ‘ talent is chilled and withered by penury, and profound learning wasted 
on the drudgery of elementary instruction, or else ‘lost in a convent’s solitary gloom,’ 
affords occasion for the following just and felicitous passage: 


“Excepting those melancholy cases, where some unavoidable calamity has weighed 
down the spirits and extinguished joy and hope for ever, knowledge and ability cannot 
well run here to waste without their voluntary degradation by gross vice or the maddest 
imprudence. But I do not now speak of the varied opportunities for the successful 
exertion of matured, cultivated talent, or the substantial rewards that its exercise ma 
win, so much as of the still greater advantage which that talent may derive to itself 
from the prevailing activity and energy that animate the whole community. Under 
that strong and contagious stimulus, the faculties are awakened, the capacity enlarged 
the genius roused, excited, inspired. The mind is not suffered to brood undistur 
over its own little stock of favorite thoughts, treading the same unceasing round of 
habitual associations, until it becomes quite incapable of fixing its attention upon any 
new object, and its whole existence is but a dull, drowsy dream. On the contrary, it is 
forced to sympathize with the living world around, to enter into the concerns of others 
and of the public, and to partake, more or less,-of the cares and the hopes of men. Thus 
every hour it imbibes, unconsciously, new and strange knowledge, quite out of the 
sphere of its own personal experience. Thus it receives, and in its turn spontaneously 
communicates, that bright electric current that darts its rapid course throughout our 
whole body politic, removing every sluggish obstruction, and bracing every languid 
muscle to vigorous toil. As compared with the more torpid state of society exhibited 
elsewhere, to live in one such as this, is like emerging from the fogs of the lowland fens, 
heavy with chilling pestilence, 





‘ the dull pacific air 
Where mountain zephyr never blew, 
The marshy level dank and bare, 
That Pan, that Ceres never knew’ — 


and ascending to inhale the exhilarating mountain atmosphere, where the breeze is keen 
and pure, and the springs gush bright from their native rock, bestowing on the children 
of the hills the bounding step, the strong arm, the far-seeing eye, and the stout heart. 
It is much then to breathe such a mental air from earliest youth. It ismuch to be edu- 
cated and formed under such potent and perpetual stimulants to intellectual develop- 
ment. But for a mind thus formed and framed for vigorous and effective action, it is 
not less necessary that fitting occupations may be found for its nobler qualities and 
powers. This is much for worldly success. It is every thing for honor, for conscience, 
for content, for beneficence. Let genius, however brilliant, however gifted with rare, or 
copious, or varied acquirements, be but doomed to labor for selfish objects, for personal 
necessities and sensual gratifications, and for those only — and its aspirations too will 
become low, its desires sordid, and its powers, (adroit doubtless, and —T effective as to 
their accustomed occupations,) will dwindle and become enfeebled, until they are quite 
incapable of any generous and magnanimous undertaking. ‘ 

- But with us, the man of intellectual endowment is not so ‘ cabined, cribbed, bound 
in’ to his own puny cares. Far otherwise ; his generous ambition, his large philanthro- 
py, his zeal for the service of his God or his country, may spread themselves abroad 
‘as wide and general as the casing air,’ without finding any check or barrier to their 
farthest range. 

“In the eternal order of Providence, minds act and réact, and become the transcripts 
and reflections of each other, thus multiplying and perpetuating the evils or the excel- 
lence of our short being upon this globe. It is not the exclusive prerogative of the 
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great, the eloquent, the chosen sons of genius or of power, who can speak trumpet- 
tongued to millions of their fellow creatures, from the high summits of fame or authority, 
thus to be able to extend themselves in the production of good or evil far around and 
forward. We are all of us, in some sort, as waves in the shoreless ocean of human 
existence. Our own petty agitations soon die away, but they can extend themselves 
far onward and onward, and there are oftentimes circumstances which may cause those 
billows to swell as they roll forward, until they rise into a majestic vastness which 
it scarce seems possible that our puny efforts could have ever set in motion. Such 
favoring circumstances, in other nations comparatively rare, are here the common bless- 
ings of our land. We have a population doubling and re-doubling with a steady velocity 
so unexampled in former history, as to have utterly confounded the speculations of all 
older political philosophy. We have a territory, which rapidly as that population sub- 
dues the forest and covers the desert, has still ample room for coming generations. 
These things alone are enormous elements in the mighty process of social melioration. 
Whatever is effected in removing any of the evils that afflict those about us, must, ere 
long, reach far beyond us and beyond them, to other and more numerous generations, 
to distant fields, as yet silent and desolate, but destined soon to swarm with a bus 

multitude. The character, knowledge, and happiness of that future and distant multi- 
tude, are now in our hands. They are to be moulded by our benificent labors, our 
example, our studies, our philanthropic enterprise. Thus the ‘spirit of our deeds,’ long 
after those deeds have passed away, will continue to walk the earth, from one ocean- 
beat shore of our continent to the other, scattering blessings or curses upon after times.” 


From an unanswerable argument against the ever-recurring objection of some of 
the present day, that our gravitation toward the useful, the active, and the prac- 


tical, is fatal to excellence in elegant art and literature, we make the subjoined 
extract : 


“Whose are the venerated and enduring names — whose the volumes that we turn 
to, with reverent affection, as the oracles of just thought, or the ever fresh springing 
fountains of delight? Who were they, from Bacon to our own Franklin — from Spen- 
ser and Shakspeare to Walter Scott — but men of those mixed pursuits, that rmultifarions 
instruction, that familiar intercourse with actual life, which narrow-minded learning 
would brand as the bane of philosophy, the destruction of letters. Compare their works 
with those of men devoted to literature alone, and who looked at nothing beyond its pre- 
cincts — the plodding compiler, the laborious collector of scientific trifles, valuable only 
as materials for some wiser mind to use, the herd of dealers in light literature, either 
the servile imitators of past excellence, or the echoes of the follies of their day, or baser 
yet, the panders to its vices. How short and fleeting has been their popularity! Here 
and there one among the number has deserved the gratitude of posterity by moral worth 
and well directed labor. His works keep an honored place in our euaies, but they 
rarely exercise a living sway over the opinions and tastes of nations. 


A mortal born, he meets the general doom, 
But leaves, like Egypt’s kings, a lasting tomb. 


Such is also the experience of the arts of taste and design. The father of the Italian 
arts, Leonardo da Vinci, was a scholar, a politician, a poet, a musician. Michael Angelo, 
the sublime and the holy, was still more universal. Sculptor, painter, poet, architect, 
engineer — we find him now painting his grand frescos, now modeling his gigantic 
statues, now heaving the dome of St. Peter’s into the air, and now fortifying his loved 
Florence, the city of his affections, with a humble diligence and a patriot’s zeal. There 
are no such artists now in Italy. The painters and sculptors with which it swarms, 
are devoted to painting and sculpture exclusively ; but how do they compare as artists 
with their great predecessors? Could any authority whatever add weight to the facts I 
have just referred to, such would be found in the opinion of Milton himself. In a well 
known passage of one of those fervid and brilliant prose tracts of his youth, which (to 
use the noble metaphor of an eloquent critic) announced the Paradise Lost as plainly as 
ever the bright purple clouds in the east announced the rising of the sun — Milton, with 
a sublime and determined confidence in his own genius, covenanted — for that is his 
remarkable expression —in some few years thereafter, to produce ‘a work not to be 
raised from the heats of youth or the vapors of wine, like that which flows at will from 
the pen of some vulgar amorist, nor by invocation of Memory and her syren sisters, but 
by devout prayer to that Eternal Spint which can enrich with all utterance and know- 
ledge, and send out his seraphim with the hallowed fire of his altar to touch and purify 
the lips of whom he pleases.’ ‘To this,’ he subjoins in a lower strain of eloquence, but 
with the same decision of tone, ‘ to this must be added industrious and select. readings 
steady observation, and an insight into all seemly and generous arts and affairs.’ Had 
Milton confined himself to the studies of his library, or the halls of his university — had 
he not thrown himself into the hottest conflicts of the day — had he not stood forth the 
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terrible champion of freedom of opinion and of republican liberty, raising on high his spirit- 
stirring voice in their defence in worst extremes, and ‘on the perilous verge of battle 
where it raged;’ had he not participated in counsel, in act, and in suffering with Eng- 
land’s boldest spirits — had he not thus felt in himself, and seen in others, the ‘ might of 
the unconquerable will,’ the unshaken, unseduced, unterrified constancy of faithful zeal 
and love; he would not have gained that a into seemly and generous arts and 
aflairs, that intimate acquaintance with the nobler parts of human nature, that made 
him the greatest of poets. Had Milton lived alwaysa recluse student, his learned fancy 
would have undoubtedly enriched his country’s literature with Lycidas and Comus, but 
the world would have wanted the Paradise Lost. 

“But the American literary man has yet other reasons to be grateful for having been 
born in this age and country; and they are reasons such as a mind cast in the grand 
antique mould of Milton’s, would prize as most worthy of fervent thanksgiving. Every 
thing here is propitious to honest independence of thought. Such an independence is 
the presiding genius of all our institutions; it is the vital spirit that gives life to the 
whole. * * * Here there is no apparently general agreement of so- 
<< to awe the mind from investigation of what claims to be certain and established 
truth. And when examination on any subject brings conviction, the inquirer is seldom 
compelled to meet that hardest trial of human fortitude, the renunciation of old associa- 
tions and long cherished doctrines in the face of universal scorn and indignation, and 
without the solace of human sympathy. More than this : — that restlessness of enter- 
prise, which alike nerves the frontier settler to the toils and adventures of the wilderness, 
and kindles, the young dreams of the political aspirant; which whitens the ocean with 
our canvass, drives the rail-road through the desert, and startles the moose at his wa- 
tering-place, or scares the eagle from his high solitary perch with the sudden beat of the 
steam-boat’s wheels — that one and the same ardent, restless spirit ruling our whole 
people, can have little communion with that abject prostration of intellect, that makes 
man crouch before his fellow, submitting his reason and his conscience to another's 
will. It is thus that the adventurous ardor, so efficient in external and material matter 
naturally extends its energies to the moral and intellectual. Here are at once provid 


facilities for the propagation of truth, and securities for some portion, at least, of respect 
for conscientious error.” 


Passing a just and striking picture of the effect of rank and patronage upon litera- 
ture and the human intellect, we select a few paragraphs from that portion of the 
address which illustrates the ‘dangers of the American scholar’— reluctantly omit- 
ting the forcible comments upon that spirit of individual speculation and accumula- 
tion which is ruining so many young men in our country : 


“One of the most obvious of the intellectual dangers growing out of the circum- 
stances otherwise thus fruitful in blessings, is the danger of falling into a conceited, 
smattering superficiality, in consequence of that very universality of occupation and in- 
quiry which seems, in other respects, so propitious to the formation of a sound, compre- 
hensive understanding, so useful to the man of books, so graceful to the man of business. 
Such superficiality is undeniably one of the besetting sins of our reading men. It shows 
itself in the capacity of talking fluently upon all things, and of doing every thing; and 
in the habit of talking inaccurately upon all things, and of doing every thing badly. It 
nourishes and sustains itself upon compends, abridgments, extracts, and all the other 
convenient subsidia of improved education ; excellent things in their way, but like other 
great improvements of our day, wheeling you to the object of your journey, without per- 
mitting you to know much of the country you pass through. You may traceit by the 
small pedantry that commonly accompanies half hsowieties You may track it in le- 
gislative speeches and reports, in public documents and legal arguments, and even in 
udicial opinions, where facts, and numbers, and grave statements of argument and col- 
lations of authorities are all that is wanted; but where their place is filled by puerile 
rhetoric, by common-place instances of Greek and Roman history, or by mouldy scraps 
of thumb-worn school-boy Latin — shabby finery at the best, and all of it out of place. 
Yet the temptation to the commission of such folly is not great, and the remedy is easy. 
No man can hope to know every thing within the knowledge of his whole race. Let him 
then study with diligent accuracy that single branch of knowledge which it happens to 
be most his duty ya well, and he will have time and opportunity left to learn much 
more. Let him keep his curiosity awake, and his affections alive to whatever concerns 
the welfare of his neighbor, his country, or his kind. He cannot then fail to learn much, 
and he will know how to use all he loorns well. His understanding will be tempered 
by use to that right medium that best brings the scattered and broken rays of light 


from all quarters, to converge upon any object on which the mind is called to fix its at- 
tention. 
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“ There is yet a danger, of quite another sort, that with us sometimes besets and mis- 
leads the literary man. Familiarized from youth with the glories and beauties of Euro- 
pean literature, his ambition is early fired to imitate or to rival its excellence. He forms 
to himself grand plans of intellectual exploits, all of them probably incongruous with 
the state and taste of his country, and most of them doubtless beyond his own ability. 
The embryo author projects epic poems, and in the meanwhile executes sonnets in 
quantities ; the artist feeds his imagination with ideal historical compositions on the scale 
and above the excellence of those of Raphael ; the young orator dreams of rivalling the 
younger Pitt, and of ruling the nation by his eloquence, at the age of four-and-twenty. 

hese enthusiasts enter the living world, and soon find that their expectations are but a 
dream. They discover either that the world rates their talent very differently from their 
own estimate of it, or else that the state of society about them is wholly adverse to its 
exercise in the direction or on the scale their ambitious fancy had anticipated. The 
coarse matter-of-fact character of our world begins to disgust them. They see duller 
school-fellows outstrip them in worldly success. They see the honors and profits of 
public office bestowed upon some whom they know to be unworthy. The profits of 
trade and speculation are gathered before their eyes by the alan 

“ pice “eng and disgusted, they are now tempted to ascribe their disappointment to 
the republican institutions of their country; not reflecting that it is impossible to enjoy 
all kinds of good at the same time; that whatever is administered by men, must be sub- 
ject to abuse; and that to be happy and successful, every man must some how or other 
conform himself to the sphere where Providence has placed him. If the scholar gives 
way to this temptation, he becomes a discordant, jarring thing in society, harmonizing 
with nothing near or around him. He dwells with a sort of complacent disgust upon 
every imperfection of our social state. He gradually becomes a rebel in heart to our 
glorious institutions. His affections and secret allegiance transfer themselves to sore 
other form of government and state of society, such as he dreams to have formed the il- 
lustrious men and admirable things of his favorite studies — forms of government or 
states of society, such as he knows only by their accidental advantages, without a 
glimpse of their real and terrible evils. 

“When this mental disease, for so it may be called without a metaphor, seizes irreco- 
verably upon the thoughts of the retiring, the sensitive, and timid lover of books and 
meditation, his capacity for useful exertion is ended; he is thenceforward doomed to 
lead a life of fretful restlessness alternated with querulous dejection. On the other hand 
should he be naturally a man of firmer temperament and sounder discretion, time and 
experience will sober down his fancies, and make him join in the labors of life with cvol 
submission. Still he is in danger of being a soured and discontented man, occasionally 
compelled to feign what he does not feel, and always unsustained by that glad confi- 
dence, that eager zeal and gay hope, which ever cheer him who loves and honors his 
country, feels her manifold blessings, and is grateful for all of them.” 


Beautifully printed upon a large bold type, and paper of the finest texture and 
color, this excellent Address recommends itself to the eye as well as to the taste and 
understanding of the reader. 


Tue Parnricive: By the author of ‘Miserrimus.’ In two volumes, 12mo. Philadel- 
phia: E. L. Carey anp A. Haart. 


Tuere is a class of men in this world—a class happily small — who love to gloat 
over the worst passions of the heart — to dwell upon the darkest scenes of existence — 
and to represent human nature as utterly revolting and corrupt. A prominent worthy 
of this unworthy genus, is the author of ‘ Miserrimus’ and ‘ The Parricide,’ the last 
named of which, it is sufficient to say, is only worthy of the writer of the first. It 
is a gloomy rifacimento, neither calculated, in any respect or degree, to please the 
imagination, arrest the judgment, nor win the heart. On the contrary, the Parricide 
is a human tiger, ‘ black with malice and revenge, and dipped in blood from head to 
heel ;’ and the only relief which the reader experiences in perusing the revolting 
details connected with his history, is afforded by diverse metaphysical talkings, and 
hyperbolical Germanisms, the spawn of a muddy brain. The attempt of the author 
to answer the objections which his work is so well calculated to incur, is feeble and 
unsatisfactory. He is a moral maniac, and should be placed in some benevolent 
asylum for lunatics, until he shall have found time and opportunity to sanify. 
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My Prisons: Memoirs or Srrvio Pexiico: with Additions, and a Biographical Notice 
of Pellico, by Prero Maronce.u: Translated from the italian. In two vols. 12mo. 
pp. 643. Cambridge, Mass: Cuarves Fotsom. 


Tue first volume of this publication is a new translation of the ‘ Prizioni’ of Silvio 
Pellico, published in 1832, which excited so great an interest in Europe and in this 
country. As most of our readers are familiar with the story of this man of mis- 
fortune and genius, it will be unnecessary to give any account of the book, which 
has already, by its touching simplicity of style, and display of Christian feeling and 
devotion, awakened the sympathy of so many, and painted, more strikingly than 
could volumes of declamation, the injustice and oppression under which the captives 
suffered. The translation of the work is in general easy and correct, though slight 
inelegancies of style, caused by too scrupulous an adherence to the original, occa- 
sionally appear. A biographical notice of the poet, by his friend and companion in 
suffering, Maroncelli, is prefixed to the second volume, and is full of interest, by rea- 
son of the light it throws upon Pellico’s history, and the sketches it affords of other 
distinguished individuals. The incident which led Silvie to the composition of the 
dramatic poem that gained him his highest reputation, is mentioned. He had been en- 
gaged with a tragedy upon a Grecian subject — Laodicea — but seeing by chance a 
young actress, who afterward became celebrated throughout Italy, her pale and ex- 
pressive countenance inspired him to the conception of his Francesca. Having 
written the play of Francesca da Rimini, he gave it te Foscolo te read ; who coun- 
selled him to burn the new piece, while he highly approved of the old one. Silvio 
reversed the decision of his friend, destroyed the Laedicea, and produced the other; 
and thus became known as the first living dramatist of his country. Pellico also 
translated Byron’s Manfred into prose. 

The ‘ Additions’ of Signor Maroncelli are notes to the narrative of his friend. 
Unchecked by the rigid censorship which restrained the disclosures of Pellico, these 
notes present a more fearful picture of the cruelties exercised upon the unhappy 
prisoners. Their food and manner of labor is described: they were, it seems, de- 
prived of all articles of convenience. An instance is mentioned in which the director 
objected to the use of a wooden fork, alleging it to be a violation of discipline: 


“Silvio was mild and patient, but he could not endure certain stupid exactions, 
made under the pretence of being necessary to good order. It appeared to him that 
there could be no violation of order in leaving us a wooden fork. th vain ; the harm- 
lessness of such a concession could notenter heads more wooden than the forks. We 
were, therefore, in the habit of repeating on similar occasions a saying — 
throughout Italy, which is essentially characteristic of the good people of Austria : 
Indietro ti e mwro: (Back with you and the wall.*) Under these vexations, Silvio 
could no longer restrain himself. ‘ Will it shake the Austrian empire,’ said he, ‘ if, 
instead of eating filthily with my fingers, I make use of a piece of wood ?’” 


Our ingenious prisoners, however, found a substitute for the forks in the wooden 
needles given them for the purpose of knitting stockings, which they tied together 
for use. 

Many other instances of the most exacting cruelty are related. One of the cap- 
tives had domesticated a young sparrow, which being accidentally discovered in his 
cell by the director of police, was taken from the prisoner, while the guards were dis- 





* “Indietro tu e il muro. The proverb refers to an order given by the Austrian soidiers, who, during 
a procession at Naples, directed the crowd to fall back. They were answered that it was impossi- 


ble to fall back farther, as the walls of the houses were already pressed against. ‘ Back with you and 
the wall!’ was the rejoinder. 
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missed for want of vigilance. After repeated appeals, however, to the clemency of 
the emperor, express permission was obtained for the restoration of the bird. 

Part of the second volume is occupied by Signor Maroncelli’s essay, or sketch of 
an essay, upon the two great schools of composition heretofore distinguished by the 
appellations classic and romantic. Instead of this conventional and arbitrary dis- 
tinction, founded only upon the form or material of the work, and not on a difference 
of essence, the author proposes to establish distinctive terms more definite, and which 
convey an idea of their meaning in themselves. These may be best explained in 
his own words : 


‘Profound poetry, whether of thought, imagination, or sentiment, might, as I be- 
lieve, be described by two words; the one mente (mind) comprehending thought and 
imagination ; the other core (heart) expressing sentiment. From these | have ventur- 
ed to form the compounds cor-mental, cor-mentalism, and cor-mentalist. In this com- 
pound, the word mente is used to denote every creation properly called intellectual ; 
and the word core, every creation emanating from the feelings, from the gentlest 
breath of affection to the strongest emotion. From the intellect, as from a mother, 
proceeds the newly formed idea ; the heart, like a tender nurse, receives and cherishes 
it into youth and manhood. 

“ That poetry w hich neither thinks, imagines, nor feels profoundly, which skims 
over the surface without ever sounding the depths, not from being faulty in its kind, 
but from its nature, (thus forming a distinct species, good in its way, but the reverse 
of the other,) might be defined by the words supe rficialne Ss and supe rficial, if they had 
not been perverted from their pure and original meaning, and become terms of cen- 
sure. We would avoid needless occasions of misunderstanding. The words sketch 
and profile are familiar in the fine arts, and either of them would designate admirably 
that species of composition which touches without penetrating, which delineates 
without coloring. If we prefer the second as more definite, we may derive from it 
profilism, profilary, and profilist.” 


Under these new distinctions, the writer calls the literature of Greece and Rome 
almost wholly proflary, while that of the ages of Christianity is on the contrary 
cor-mental. The latter epithet is applied to many writers whom we have been 
accustomed to consider as classic; Tacitus, and Ovid where he enters into the pas- 
sions, as also Tasso, Alfieri, Klopstock, etc. The different charecteristics of many 
of the modern Italian writers, and their claims to the distinction of cormentalism, are 
ingeniously but briefly sketched. We fully coincide with the author’s opinion of 
Chiabrera, but are not disposed to agree with him in the case of Guidi, to whom we 
think he is hardly just. The odes of Guidi have afforded us, in times past, too much 
pleasure for us to remember their author without respect. With regard to the novel 
system of classification proposed by Signor Maruncelli, we consider it entitled to the 
attention of the learned in every country. Its adoption would remove much vague- 
ness and perplexity in the application of the terms now employed. The translation 
of this part of the book, by Miss Sedgwick, is much better than that of the other por- 
tions, and exhibits the style of an experienced writer. 

The work is accompanied with a few of Signor Maroncelli’s poems, not hereto- 
fore given to the world, we believe, even in the original. They have been translated 
by Mrs. E. F. Ecce, with the taste and talent that mark every thing coming from 
the pen of that highly-gifted lady. But it is a task of almost insuperable difficzlty to 
transfer the peculiar graces with which a poet embellishes his work, to another lan- 
guage. One might almost as well hope to gather the dew-drops that sparkle on a 
wild flower, and make them shine as beautifully on a hot-house rose: the element in- 
deed is there, but its brightness and beauty will be seen no more. 

Nevertheless, the translator may give it new charms, as did Pope to the Iliad, which 
in his version is something more, if not something better, than Homer’s. The fol- 
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show the beauty and spirit of Mrs. Ellet’s translations: 


HYMN OF THE NIGHT. 


In Afric’s sea, the king of light 
Dips his broad orb and sinks from sight. 


Now the enamoured Hindoo maid, 
By fate’s inevitable will, 
Parted from him she loves, hath strayed 
Beside the flowret-bordered rill. 
While night’s dusk wings in silence brood 
O'er blooming field and glassy flood. 
By love te gentle freuzy wrought, 
Barefoot, with tresses all unbound, 
The deep blue heaven her eye hath sought — 
Now bends she, gathering from the ground 
The flowers with mutual feeling fraught. 
Filled with fond envy, she hath wove 
In one sweet wreath, no more to stray, 
The enamoured buds — their couch of love 
A shallow vase of yielding clay — 
Their nuptial torch —a slender light, 
That scarce can pierce the gloom of night. 
Now trembliug, kneeling, on the stream 
The bark to love thus consecrate 
Lo! she has launched! and as the gleam 
Recedes, still trembling, notes the fate 
That may her wavering charge await, 
Murmuring, unheard, to God her hymna. 


Aud, if along the unstable tide 
Her cherished torch the maid behold 
With fadeless beam securely glide 
Through all its pilgrim-course — consoled 
She rises, praising Him who saves; 
Who bids distrustful fear remove — 
* As lives thy light upon the waves, 
So lives thy distant love! 
The same omnipotent hand which spread 
The heavens, and all things else hath made ; 
Which speeds the arrowy lightnings forth— 
Uncurbs the fierce winds of the north — 
The winged and sweeping storm sets free 
Upon the wild tumultuous sea — 
Which, ‘neath a fearful canopy 
Of clouds, can bring unnatural night 
To scowl o’er noontide’s fairest light — 
And, heaven shut ont, a panting world 
Menace with chaos, whe!ming all, 
Then, swift as lightuing bolts are hurled, 
Roll back the interminable pall, 
And lo! revealed on either hand, 
The moon, the sun, in brightness stand !— 
He guide and Lord of both! while day 
O’er half the world extends his sway, 
And where his empire ends, on high 
The pale moon walks the midnight sky, 
Filling with joy the human heart, 
Crowning the seasons in their flight 


In the appendix, the author has translated into Italian poetry, very happily, some 


With honors varying as they part, 
With ever new delight: 


Which hung in yon blue dome afar, 

A lamp of heaven, each radiant star, 
To light his hosts above : 

That haud, from shore to shorelet, now 

Calms the rude billows as they flow ; 

That hand, almighty, now can guide 

Her vessel on the treacherous tide ; 

Can bid the impatient winds remove, 
That they harm not the cherished ray ; 
That, gliding safely on jts way, 

Her breast of pure and trusting love 

May feel no pang, of fulse fear born, 

To blight young life’s yet cloudless morn, 


My God! Oh! banished ne’er from Thee 
The wretched or the lost can he! 
Even now upon the ample wave 
Was spread the purple pall of day : 
Now, sinking to his billowy grave, 
Sinking with brow displeased away, 
The sun has left, with darkness, rest 
To guilt within the sinner’s breast. 


False, impious rest, away! 
Far from this bosom! Even here, 

Here, in the gloom that knows no ray, 
My soul shall find an altar near ; 
Nor here, unheard, or driven from Thee, 
Oh God! the wretched e’er cau be! 


Lord! who wert still my earliest friend ! 
To Thee my heart’s first hopes ascend! 
Thou livest! — in thine eternity — 

So speaks the beam, in sorrow’s night 

Of faith that leads my soul to Thee; 
Even as the Hindoo’s votive light 

Speaks of her absent love: 

But liv’st Thou, throned iu bliss above, 
For me, the vessel frail of clay, 
Where gleams with feeble ray 
The love thy gouduess gave — 

The sport of fate’s impetuous tide, 

Beset by waves on every side, 

With none — with none to save! 

Save Thou! If, far from Thee this day 
By pitiless tempests driven, 

In error’s dangerous gloom I stray, 

Oh! be thy succor given! 

This uight my beart’s sure anchor cast 
In the blest port from danger free ; 

Where, taught by fear and suffering past, 
I ne’er may wander, Lord! from Thee! 


charming verses by the Hon. Mr. Witps, and Mrs. Euer. 


These volumes, we are certain, will form a valuable addition to any library; and 
the interesting details they present, will cause them tobe generally read. We cor- 
dially recommend them. The mechanical execution, we should not forget to ob- 


serve, is superb. 
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Tue Toxey anp Attantic Souvenir: A Christmas and New Year's Present. Edi- 
ted by S. G. Goopricn. pp. 348. Boston: Cuartes Bowen. 

Tue tenth volume of the Token, although in some respects better than its imme- 
diate predecessor, is by no means what it should be, considering its age, and the libe- 
ral patronage which has hitherto been extended to it. We allude now more particu- 
larly to its embellishments, and externals of printing, binding, ete. Taken as a 
whole, we think that in regard to these features, at least, this annual has certainly 
not improved. The publisher deserves credit, however, for setting the good example 
of introducing engravings only from original American pictures ; but let him guard 
against the fault of issuing bad engravings, by incompetent or unskilful artists, under 
the impression that their being ‘ native here’ will excuse the defects of bad and per- 
haps cheaply-purchased pictures. But let -us glance briefly at the plates of the 
present volume. 

‘ Annette Delarbre,’ engraved by ANDreEws, from a painting by West, is exceed- 
ingly well executed, and is a fine embodiment of the pathetic story by Irvinc, whose 
title it bears. ‘The composition is full; but throughout there is a calm, clear breadth 
of light and shade, and the cutting is delicate and soft. The vignette, painted by 
Cuapman, and engraved by Gattavper, is also well achieved by both artists. The 
bow, as a token of promise, resting over the sea and a romantic headland, is a happy 
conception. ‘Katrina Schuyler,’ engraved by ANpreEws from a painting by West, 
is another excellent picture. ‘l‘here is much good execution, and a great deal of spirit 
and expression, in ‘ The Lost Found,’ painted by Leste, and engraved by J. Cneney. 
‘ The Whirlwind,’ from the pencil of Coxe, and the graver of GaLLavuDET, we cannot 
admire, although we have no fault to find with the manner of its production. Like a 
picture of a water-fall, it cannot satisfy the mind. True, there are the twisted tree — 
the prostrate forest — the black and frowning sky; but we lack the ‘rushing of a 
mighty wind’— the motion of the storm-clouds— the all-pervading roar of the ele- 
ments. The scene is beyond the blazon of the pencil. There is little of invention, 
and no especial merit in ‘I went to gather Flowers.’ ‘The Mother’ is well but 
coarsely cut. The ‘ infant’ in her arms, however, has the appearance of a naked boy 
of five years, if one might judge from the countenance. ‘The Indian Toilet’ isa 
clever design, by Cuapman; it has, however, a serious blemish in the physiog- 
nomy of the Indian maid, who looks like a stout white girl, clad in the garb of a 
savage. The attitude of the figure in ‘ Pleasant Thoughts’ is the only creditable 
feature about it. The less we say of the merits of the engraving, the kinder we shall 
be to the artist’s reputation. There are sublimity and power in ‘The Wrecked 
Mariner,’ but the figures detract from the performance. If there be any thing like 
honor in precedence, the ‘ Aqueduct near Rome,’ engraved by Smiuuiz, from a paint- 
ing by Cove, occupies a very undeserved position as the last plate in the book. 
There is not a finer or more elaborately-finished engraving in the volume. 

The literary contents of the Token, with some few exceptions, are much above 
the average of annual literature. Taken together, the prose is far better than the 
verse. Without essaying to do full justice to the reading department of the volume, 
we will briefly record our impressions of some of the more prominent articles. ‘Ka- 
trina Schuyler,’ by Fay, is a tale of early American times, and is marked by that 
flowing style and fine dramatic effect for which the writer is distinguished. ‘ Mon- 
sieur du Miroir,’ although the veil chosen by the writer is somewhat of the thinnest, 
is ingeniously devised, and well sustained throughout. Commend us to the author 
of ‘Sunday at Home!’ Such writers are the salt of the literary earth. They are con- 
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tent to describe Nature as they find her, without lugging in unnatural embellishments 
of their own. A few extracts will justify our encomiums : 


“Every Sabbath morning, in the summer time, I thrust back the curtain, to watch 
the sunrise stealing down a steeple, which stands opposite my chamber window. First 
the weathercock begins to flash; then, a fainter lustre gives the spire an airy aspect; 
next it encroaches on the tower, and causes the index of the dial to glisten like gold, as 
it points to the gilded figure of the hour. Now, the loftiest window gleams, and now 
the lower. The carved frame-work of the portal is marked strongly out. At length, 
the morning glory, in its descent from Heaven, comes down the stone steps, one by one: 
and there stands the steeple, glowing with fresh radiance, while the shades of twilight 
still hide themselves among the nooks of the adjacent buildings. Methinks, though the 
same sun brightens it, every fair morning, yet the steeple has a peculiar robe of bright- 
ness for theSabbath.” 


The writer spends a pleasant Sunday at home, behind the curtain of his window, 
near the church, whence he scrutinizes with the eye of a painter : 


“Though my form be absent, my inner man goes constantly to church, while many, 
whose bodily presence fills the accustomed seats, have left their souls at home. But I 
am there, even before my friend, the sexton. At length he comes—a man of kindly 
but sombre aspect, in dark gray clothes, and hair of the same mixture — he comes, and 
applies his key to the wide portal. Now, my thoughts may go in among the dusty pews, 
or ascend the pulpit withont sacrilege, but soon come forth again, to enjoy the music of 
the bell. How glad, yet solemn too! All the steeples in town are talking together, 
aloft in the sunny air, and rejoicing among themselves, while their spires point heaven- 
ward. Meantime, here are the children assembling to the Sabbath-school, which is 
kept somewhere within the church. Often, while looking at the arched portal, I have 
been gladdened by the sight of a score of these little girls and boys, in pink, blue, yellow, 
and crimson frocks, bursting suddenly forth into the sunshine, like a swarm of gay but- 
terflies that had been shut up in the solemn gloom. Or I might compare them to 
cherubs, haunting that holy place. , ies 

“ About a quarter of an hour before the second ringing of the bell, individuals of the 
congregation begin to appear. The earliest is invariably an old woman in black, whose 
bent frame and Seat shoulders are evidently laden with some heavy affliction, which 
she is eager to rest upon the altar. Would that the Sabbath came twice as often, for 
the sake of that sorrowful old soul! There is an elderly man, also, who arrives in good 
season, and leans against the corner of the tower, just within the line of its shadow, look- 
ing downward with a darksome brow. I sometimes fancy that the old woman is the 
happier of the two. After these, others drup in singly, and by twos and threes, either 
disappearing through the door-way, or taking their stand in its vicinity. At last, and 
always with an unexpected sensation, the bell turns in the steeple overhead, and throws 
out an irregular clangor, jarring the tower to its foundation. As if there were magic in 
the sound, the sidewalks of the street both up and down along, are immediately 
thronged with two long lines of people, all converging hitherward, and streaming into 
the church. Perhaps the far-off roar of a coach draws nearer — a deeper thunder by its 
contrast with the surrounding stillness — until it sets down the wealthy worshippers at 
the portal, among their humblest brethren. Beyond that entrance, in — at least, 
there are no distinctions of earthly rank ; nor, indeed, by the goodly apparel which is 
flaunting in the sun, would there seem to be such, on the hither side. Those pretty 
girls! Why will they disturb my pious meditations! Of all days in the week, they 
should strive to look least fascinating on the Sabbath, instead of heightening their mor- 
tal loveliness, as if to rival the blessed angels, and keep our thoughts from heaven. 
Were I the minister himself, I must needs look. One girl is white muslin from the waist 
upward, black silk downward to her slippers; a second blushes from top-knot to shoe- 
tie, one universal scarlet; another shines of a pervading yellow, as if she had made a 
garment of the sunshine. The greater part, however, have adopted a milder cheerful- 
ness of hue. Their veils, especially when the wind raises them, give a lightness to the 
general effect, and make them appear like = phantoms, as they flit up the steps, and 
vanish into the sombre door-way. Nearly ali — though it is very strange that I should 
know it — wear white stockings, white as snow, and neat slippers, laced crosswise with 
black ribbon, pretty high above the ankles. A white stocking is infinitely more effec- 
tive than a black one.” 


The close of the afternoon service, and the dispersion of the congregation, is not 
less felicitously described: 


“ Suppose that a few hours have passed, and behold me still behind my curtain, just 
before the close of the afternoon service. The hour-hand on the dial has passed beyond 
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four o’clock. The declining sun is hidden behind the steeple, and throws its shadow 
straight across the street, so that my chamber is darkened, as with a cloud. Around the 
church door, all is solitude, and an impenetrable obscurity beyond the threshhold. A 
commotion is heard. The seats are slammed down, and the pew doors thrown back — 
a multitude of feet are trampling along the unseen aisles — and the congregation bursts 
suddenly through the portal. Foremost, scampers a rabble of boys, behind whom 
moves a dense and dark phalanx of grown men, and lastly, a crowd of females, with 

oung children, and a few scattered husbands. This instantaneous outbreak of life into 
oneliness is one of the pleasantest scenes of the day. Some of the good people are 
rubbing their eyes, thereby intimating that they have been wrapt, as it were, in a sort of 
holy trance, by the fervor of their devotion. There is a young man, a third-rate coxcomb, 
whose first care is always to flourish a white handkerchief, and brush the seat of a tight 
pair of black silk pantaloons, which shine as if varnished. They must have been made 
of the stuff called ‘ everlasting,’ or perhaps of the same piece as Christian’s garments, 
in the Pilgrim’s Progress, for he put them on two summers ago, and has not yet worn 
the gloss off. I have taken a great liking to those black silk pantaloons. But now, 
with nods and greetings among friends, each matron takes her husband’s arm, and 
paces gravely homeward, while the girls also flutter away, after arranging sunset walks 
with their favored bachelors. The Sabbath eve is the eve oflove. At length, the whole 
congregation is dispersed. No; here, with faces as glossy as black satin, come two sable 
ladies and a sable gentleman, and close in their rear, the minister, who softens his severe 
visage, and bestows a kind word on each. Poor souls! To them, the most captivating 
picture of bliss in Heaven, is — ‘ There we shall be white!’ ” 


‘The Tiara’ is interesting in incident, excellent in its moral, and in its style natu- 
ral and pleasing. It is sufficient recommendation of ‘The Man of Adamant’ to 
state, that it is by the author of ‘Sunday at Home.’ ‘ Annette Delarbre’ is a lame 
mutilation of a well-known story from the Sketch-Book, which the editor would have 
shown more taste and judgment in publishing entire. We confess ourselves charmed 
with ‘ All is not Gold that Glitters.’ There is a home-bred feeling about it, which 
will find an echo in all true hearts. Withal, there is a correct appreciation of refined 
domestic comfort — some agreeable criticism, touching potables and edibles, and all 
the paraphernalia of a proper home — which we especially admire. That the writer 
describes what he has seen— and we may add, himself enjoys — we can very readily 
believe : 


*He knows what all those comforts mean, 
For he has got the same.’ 


‘Full Thirty’ is by Miss Sepewicx. That it is gocd, we need not affirm. It is 
equal to the best fugitive efforts of the writer, and includes, among other incidents, a 
graphic description of the great fireinthiscity. "We extract two or three paragraphs. 
The first is timely, and corrects a common error in relation to a body of men second 
to none in any commercial community in the old world or the new : 


“Many persons suppose that a library is not a natural appurtenance for a mer- 
chant. ‘This is a mistake. Our merchants constitute a cultivated class, and many 
among them indulge in the refined luxury of books to an extent that would be incredi- 
ble to those who have formed their opinion of the body from some of-the impotent 
members. We happen to know that one of our merchants has a fine library at his 
house, and another, for his leisure moments at his counting-house, where there are du- 
plicates of books of reference — expensive editions of such works as Boyle’s Dic- 
tionary. This is indeed the luxury of fortune —if that can be called luxury, which, 
as the political economists say, is reproduced by its consumption.” 


The others enforce what we have often, but less successfully, endeavored to set 
forth : 


** Man has been justly called an imitative animal. Here we are, a young nation, 
set apart from the families of the old world, with every incitement to, and facility for 
making a new experiment in the economy of human life, and like the Chinese, who 
made the new shoes slip-shod, after the pattern, we copy the forms of European so- 
ciety, bad enough where they exist, but as ill adapted to our use as the slip-shod shoes 
to the wearer — as fantastical for us as a fan for an Iceland belle. 
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‘For example, in this working country, where the gentlemen must be at their of- 
fices and counting-houses by nine o’clock — where the domestic machine must stop, 
or the springs be set in motion by the mistress of the family before that hour— with 
the pressure of this necessity upon us, we assemble at our evening parties at ten and 
eleven, because forsooth the farnéants of Europe do so! And for the same sufficient 
reason, our young ladies must have their comings out! 

‘“ But what isto be done? How are their school-days and society compatible ? 
The processes of nature are to be imitated. The dawn preludes the day: the bud 
slowly unfolds to the sun, gathering strength with every expanding leaf to bear its 
rays. 

‘“* We are aware that there are no Quixottes more extravagant than those who preach 
revolutions in manners and customs ; but where, as in our case, they are not the natu- 
ral result of the condition of the people, may we not hope for cndiieationn and ame- 
liorations ? — for the dawn of a millennium on our social world, when the drawing- 
room shall no longer be an arena, where there is a short contest for a single prize, (what 
are the modes of that contest, and what the prize so obtained ?) but shall become the 
social ground where men and women shall be players, as well as spectators— where 
rational Christian people may meet without a sacrifice of health or duty; and where 
young people and children shall come for the formation of their social character, and 
where all may enjoy on equal terms the very highest pleasure of our gregarious na- 
tures? But we beg pardon! our tale is becoming a homily.” 


‘The Old Farm House’ has most of the beauties and some of the faults of its 
agreeable sketcher. Miss Leswie is prone to the extra-minute in description, and to 
the over-chatty in colloquy — and yet she seldom comes short in her endeavors to pro- 
vide good entertainment for a numerous band of admirers. There is a spirited tale by 
the author of ‘ The South-west, by a Yankee,’ illustrating the plate of ‘ The Wrecked 
Mariner,’ and several articles of good poetry. Those by Mrs. Sicocrney and Miss 
Goutp are the most to our taste. The following is by the latter, and must close our 
quotations : 


A NAME IN THE SAND. 


Alone I walked the ocean strand : 

A pearly shell was iv my hand ; 

I stooped and wrote upon the sand 
My name, the year, the day. 

As onward from the spot 1 passed, 

One lingering look behind I cast; 

A wave came rolling high and fast, 
And washed my lines away. 


And so, methought, ’t will shortly be 
With every mark on earth from me! 
A wave of dark oblivion’s sea 

Will sweep across the place 
Where I have trod the sandy shore 
Of time, and been to be no more ; 
Of me, my name, the name | bore, 

To leave no track nor trace. 


And yet, with Him who counts the sands, 
And holds the waters in his hands, 
I know a lasting record stands 
Inscribed against my name, 
Of all this mortal part bas wrought, 
Of all this thinking soul has thonght, 
And from these fleeting moments caught, 
For glory, or for shame. 


We commend the Token to our readers — despite the blemishes we have indi- 
cated — for numerous merits. The publisher and editor deserve encouragement for 
American spirit which they would extend and foster, and for the many edifying in- 
tellectual dishes which they have served up at their annual feast. 
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Tue Mercuant’s CLerx, AND oTHER Tates. By Samver Warnes, LL. D., author 
of ‘Passages from the Diary of a London Physician.’ In one volume. pp. 366. New- 
York: Harper anp Broruers. 


Wuarever faults of style may be laid at the door of the author of the ‘ Passages 
from the Diary of a London Physician,’ it cannot be denied that his productions are 
all calculated to awaken and sustain intense interest. He may transgress, at times, 
the bounds of probability, in his desire for effect, but he never fails to carry the hearts 
of his readers along with him in his masterly delineations of human passion and 
human suffering. The cloud under which he walks, to use the simile of Democritus, 
has generally been fruitful of moisture — of drops of awakened sympathy for those 
whose varied history of trial and sorrow he depicts. In the form of narrative 
which he has adopted, he may be said to have expanded numerous pictures upon one 
large canvass; and if sometimes the coloring may seem too high, and the minor 
adjuncts too numerous, the effect of each separate group will satisfy all observers. 
His defects, in our judgment, are but the rich superfluities of genius. 

The contents of the present volume— especially the story of ‘ The Merchant’s 
Clerk’ — are fully equal to any writings of the same author which have hitherto been 
given to the public. The conclusion of this tale— now publishing in Blackwood’s 
Magazine — was received by the publishers direct from the writer, through the 
agency of a friend in Europe. ‘The Wagoner,’ ‘ Monkwynd, a Legendary Frag- 
ment,’ ‘ The Bracelets,’ and ‘ Blucher, or the Adventures of a Newfoundland Dog,’ 
are the titles of the remaining stories, which it is here stated Dr. Warren has 
acknowledged to be from his pen—a fact that must be sufficiently obvious to the 
most casual reader. 


Taves or Fasnion anp Reauity. By Carouine Freperica Beavc.terk anpD HeEn- 
rieTTA Mary Beavcrerx. In one volume. pp. 198. Philadelphia: E. L. Caney 


anp A. Harr. 

Tuts volume is scarcely subject to criticism. The writers do littie honor to ‘ Her 
Grace the Duchess of St. Albans’—a distant relative, to whom the book is dedica- 
ted— and still less to themselves. In looking at the pretension and tone of the work 
in contrast with its real character, one is forcibly reminded of the Frenchman’s 
description of a storm at sea, wherein there was but little wind, but what there was, 
was very high! There is but a small amount of originality in these stories, but then 
that little is very original — there being nothing like it in heaven above or in earth 
beneath. If the young ladies of fashion in British society use such language as is 
here attributed to them, Goldsmith’s Lady Carolina Wilhelmina Amelia Skeggs 
would be an intellectual paragon among them: for ‘By the living jingo! I’m all in 
a muck of sweat!’ is a dainty phrase in comparison with many which—in close 
juxtaposition with scraps of French, dragged in untastefully and per force— might be 
indicated in the twattle of some of the dramatis persone of these ‘ tales of fashion.’ 
To be brief: poverty of invention, baldness and inanity— solemn palavers about 
trifles — composite jokes, as old as the hills, and numerous names of the ‘Saint Aubyn 
de Mowbray Fitz-Eustaceville’ school — form the prominent characteristics of this first 
series of tales of fashionable life. The hopeful ‘scionsof a noble house’ who have per- 
petrated the trash before us, had better let the second series slumber in manuscript; 


since, like the first, it will be sure to sleep in print upon the shelves of the victimized 
publisher. 
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Tue ‘ Macnouta.’ — This popular annual, for 1837, if we may judge from the plates 
and those portions of the matter — comprising nearly the whole— which we have 
examined, will prove to be the best specimen of this species of ornamental literature 
ever published in this country: The engravings are of the very first order of excellence, 
and have all been prepared under the supervision of Henry Inman, Esq., a gentleman 
who stands confessedly at the head of American artists. Inman, Weir, CuapMan, 
Cummrnes, and others, as painters, and Cuenry, Parker, Casitear, and Rotes, with 
others of kindred skill in the art of celature, have left nothing to be wished in the picto- 
rial department, while the first native writers of the day have united in imparting to the 
literary portion of the work the highest value and attraction. That we are actuated by 
no local feeling in this matter, and that this praise of a volume, strictly American in all 
things, is but a just meed, will be readily admitted by every reader who may hereafter 
judge from personal observation of the work in question. We subjoin an admirable tale 
of chivalry, from the pen of Wasuineton Irvine — simply adding, that, rich as itis, it 
is not superior to another article from the same eminent source, contained in the ‘ Mag- 
nolia,’ nor more attractive than many other papers in the same volume : 
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THE WIDOW’S ORDEAL: 


OR A JUDICIAL TRIAL BY COMBAT. 


2: EEO BEE Hhgae ree en Sega 





BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE SKETCH BOOK.’ 






Tue world is daily growing older and wiser. Its institutions vary with its years, 
and mark its growing wisdom ; and none more so than its modes of investigating truth, 
and ascertaining guilt or innocence. In its nonage, when man was yet a fallible being 
and doubted the accuracy of his own intellect, appeals were made to heaven in dark an 
doubtful cases of atrocious accusation. 

The accused was required to plunge his hand in boiling oil, or to walk across red- 
hot ploughshares, or to maintain his imnocence in armed fight and listed field, in person 
or by champion. If he passed these ordeals unscathed, he stood acquitted, and the 
result was regarded as a verdict from on high. 

It is somewhat remarkable that, in the gallant age of chivalry, the gentler sex 
should have been most frequently the subjects of these rude trials and perilous ordeals ; 
and that, too, when assailed in their most delicate and vulnerable part — their honor. 

In the present very old and enlightened age of the world, when the human intellect 
is perfectly competent to the management of its own concerns, and needs no special 
interposition of heaven in its affairs, the trial by jury has superseded these superhuman 

ordeals ; and the unanimity of twelve discordant minds is necessary to constitute a 

; verdict. Such a unanimity would, at first sight, appear also to require a miracle from 

5 heaven; but it is produced by a simple device of human ingenuity. The twelve jurors 
are locked up in their box, there to fast until abstinence shall have so clarified their intel- 
lects that the whole jarring panel can discern the truth, and concur in a unanimous 
decision. One point is certam, that truth is one, and is immutable — until the jurors all 
agree, they cannot all be right. 

It is not our intention, however, to discuss this great judicial point, or to question the 
avowed superiority of the mode of investigating truth, adopted in this antiquated and 
very sagacious era. It is our object merely to exhibit to the curious reader, one of the 
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most memorable cases of judicial combat we find in the annals of Spain. It occurred 
at the bright commencement of the reign, and in the youthful, and, as yet, glorious days, 
of Roderick the Goth; who subsequently tarnished his fame at home by his mis- 
deeds, and, finally, lost his kingdom and his life on the banks of the Guadalete, in that 


disastrous battle, which gave up Spain a conquest to the Moors. The following is the 
story : 


THERE was, once upon a time, a certain duke of Lorraine, who was acknowledged 
throughout his domains to be one of the wisest princes that ever lived. In fact, there 
was not any one measure that he adopted that did not astonish all his privy counsellors 
and gentlemen in attendance : and he said so many witty things, and made such sensible 
speeches, that his high chamberlain had his jaws dislocated from laughing with delight 
at the one, and gaping with wonder at the other. 

This very witty and exceedingly wise potentate lived for half a century in single 
blessedness, when his courtiers began to think it a great pity so wise and wealthy a 
prince shouid not have'a child after his own likeness, to inherit his talents and domains; 
so they urged him most respectfully to marry, for the good of his estate, and the welfare 
of lis subjects. 

He turned their advice over in his mind some four or five years, and then sending emis- 
saries to all parts, he summoned to his court all the beautiful maidens in the land, who 
were ambitious of sharing a ducal crown. The court was soon crowded with beauties 
of all styles and complexions, from among whom he chose one in the earliest buddin 
of her charms, and acknowledged by all the gentlemen to be unparalleled for grace = 
loveliness. The courtiers extolled the duke to the skies for making such a choice, and 
considered it another proof of his great wisdom. ‘The duke,’ said they, ‘is waxing a 
iittle too old; the damsel, on the other hand, is a little too young; if one is lacking in 
vears, the other has a superabundance; thus a wanton one side is balanced by an ex- 
cess on the other, and the result is a well-assorted marriage.’ : 

The duke, as is often the case with wise men who marry rather late, and take dam- 
sels rather youthful to their bosoms, became doatingly fond of his wife, and indulged her 
in all things. He was, consequently, cried up by his subjects in general, and by the 
ladies in particular, as a pattern for husbands; and, in the end, from the wonderfu? 
docility with which he submitted to be reined and checked, acquired the amiable and 
enviable appellation of duke Phillibert the wife-ridden. 

There was only one thing that disturbed the conjugal felicity of this paragon of hus- 
bands: though a considerable time elapsed after his marriage, he still remained with- 
out any prospect of an heir. The good duke left no means untried to propitiate Heaven; 
he made vows and pilgrimages, he fasted and he prayed, but all to no purpose. The 
courtiers were all astonished at the circumstance. They could not account for it. 
While the meanest peasant in the country had sturdy brats by dozens, without putting 
up a prayer, the duke wore himself to skin and bone with penances and fastings, yet 
seemed farther off from his object than ever. 

At length, the worthy prince fell dangerously ill, and felt his end approaching. He 
looked with sorrowful eyes upon his young and tender spouse, who hung over him with 
tears and sobbings. ‘ Alas!’ said he, ‘ tears are soon dried from youthful eyes, and 
sorrow lies lightly on a youthful heart. In a little while I shall be no more, and in the 
arms of another Lesbond thou wilt forget him who has loved thee so tenderly.’ 

‘ Never! never! cried the duchess. ‘ Never will I cleave to another! Alas, that 
my lord should think me capable of such inconstancy ! 

The worthy and wife-ridden duke was soothed by her assurances; for he could not 
endure the thoughts of giving her up even after he should be dead. Still he wished to 
have some pledge of her enduring constancy : 

‘Far be it from me, my dearest wife,’ said he, ‘ to control thee through a long hife. 
A year and a day of strict fidelity will appease my troubled spirit. Promise to remam 
faithful to my memory for a year and a ia and I will die in peace.’ 

The duchess made a solemn vow to that effect. The uxorious feelings of the duke 
were not yet satisfied. ‘ Safe bind, safe find,’ thought he; so he made a will, in which 
he bequeathed to her all his domains, on condition of her remaining true to him for a 
year and a day after his decease; but, should it appear that, within that time, she had in 
any wise lapsed from her fidelity, the inheritance should go to his nephew, the lord of a 
neighboring territory. 

Having made his will, the good duke died and was buried. Scarcely was he in his 
tomb, when his nephew came to take possession, thinking, as his unele had died with- 
out issue, that the domains would be devised to him of course. He was in a furious 
passion, however, when the will was produced, and the young widow was declared inhe- 
ritor of the dukedom. As he was a violent, high-handed man, and one of the sturdiest 
knights in the land, fears were entertained that he might attempt to seize on the territo- 
ries by force. He had, however, two bachelor uncles for bosom counsellors. These 
were two swaggering rakehelly old cavaliers, who, having led loose and riotous lives, 

prided themselves upon knowing the world, and being deeply experienced in human 
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nature. They took their nephew aside. ‘ Prithee, man,’ said they, ‘ be of good cheer. 
The duchess is a young and buxom widow. She has just buried our brother, who, 
God rest his soul! was somewhat too much given to praying and fasting, and kept his 
pretty wife always tied to his girdle. She is now like a bird from acage. Think you 
she will keep her vow? Impossible! Take our words for it—we know mankind, 
and, above all, womankind. She cannot hold out for such a length of time; it is not 
in womanhood — it is not in widowhood— we know it, and that’s enough. Keep a 
sharp look-out upon the widow, therefore, and within the twelvemonth you will catch 
her tripping — and then the dukedom is your own.’ 

The nephew was pleased with this counsel, and immediately placed spies round the 
duchess, and bribed several of her servants to keep a watch upon her, so that she could 
not take a single step, even from one apartment of her palace to another, without being 
observed. Never was young and beautiful widow exposed to so terrible an ordeal. 

The duchess was aware of the watch thus kept upon her. Though confident of her 
own rectitude, she knew that it is not enough for a woman to be virtuous — she must be 
above the reach of slander. Fer the whole term of her probation, therefore, she pro- 
claimed a strict nonintercourse with the other sex. She had females for cabinet-minis- 
ters and chamberlains, through whom she transacted all her public and private con- 
cerns; and it is said, that never were the affairs of the dukedoi so adroitly administered. 

All males were rigorously excluded from the palace; she never went out of its pre- 
cincts, and whenever she moved about its courts and gardens, she surrounded herself 
with a body-guard of young maids of honor, ananaliad by dames renowned for dis- 
cretion. She slept ia a bed without curtains, placed in the centre of a room illuminated 
by innumerable wax tapers. Four ancient spinsters, virtuous as Virginia, perfect dragons 
of watchfulness, who only slept during the day-time, kept vigils throughout the night, 
seated in the four corners of the room on stools without backs or arms, and with seats 
cut in checquers of the hardest wvod, to keep them from dozing. 

Thus wisely and warily did the young duchess conduct herself for twelve long 
months, and Slander almust bit her tongue off in despair at finding no room even for a 
surmise. Never was ordeal more burdensome, or more enduringly snstained. 

The year passed away. The last, odd day arrived, and a long, long day it was. It 
was the twenty-first of June, the longest day in the year. It seemed as if it would 
never come to anend. A thousand times did the duchess and her ladies watch the sun 
from the windows of the palace, as he slowly climbed the vault of heaven, and seemed 
sull more slowly to rolldown. They could not help expressing their wonder, now and 
then, why the debe should have tagged this supernumerary day to the end of the year, 
as if three hundred and sixty-five days were not sufficient to try and task the fidelity 
of any woman. It is the last grain that turns the scale — the last drop that overflows 
the goblet — and the last moment of delay that exhausts the patience. By the time 
the sun sank below the horizon the duchess was in a fidget that passed all bounds, and, 
though several hours were yet to pass before the day regularly expired, she could not 
have remained those hours in durance to gain a royal crown, much less a ducal coronet. 
So she gave her orders, and her palfrey, magnificently caparisoned, was brought into 
the court-yard of the castle, with palfreys for all her ladies in attendance. In this way 
she sallied forth just as the sun had gone down. It was a mission of piety —a pilgrim 
cavalcade to a convent at the foot of a neighboring mountain — to return thanks to the 
blessed Virgin for having sustained her through this fearful ordeal. 

The orisons performed, the duchess and her ladies returned, ambling gently along 
the border of a forest. It was about that mellow hour of twilight when night and day 
are mingled, and all objects indistinct. Suddenly some monstrous animal sprang from 
out a thicket, with fearful howlings. The whole female body-guard was thrown into 
confusion, and fled different ways. It was some time before they recovered from their 
panic, and gathered once more together; but the duchess was not to be found. The 
— anxiety was felt for her safety. The hazy mist of twilight had prevented their 

istinguishing perfectly the animal which had affrighted them. Sume thought it a 
wolf, others a bear, others a wild man of the woods. For upward of an hour did they 
beleaguer the forest, without daring to venture in, and were on the point of giving up the 
duchess as torn to pieces and devoured, when, to their great joy, they beheld her 
advancing in the gloom, supported by a stately cavalier. 

He was a stranger knight, whom nobody knew. It was impossible to distinguish 
his countenance in the dukes but all the ladies agreed that he was of a noble presence 
and captivating address. He had rescued the duchess from the very fangs of the mon- 
ster, which, he assured the ladies, was neither a wolf, nor a bear, nor yet a wild man 
of the woods, but a veritable fiéry dragon, a species of monster peculiarly hostile to 
beautiful females in the days,gf chivalry, and which all the efforts of knight errantry 
had not been able to extirpate. 

The ladies crossed themselves when they heard of the danger from which they 
had escaped, and could not enough admire the gallantry of the cavalier. The 
duchess would fain have prevailed on her deliverer to accompany her to her 
court; but he had no time to spare, being a knight errant, who had many adven- 
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tures on hand, and many distressed damsels and afflicted widows to rescue and re- 
lieve in various parts of the country. Taking a respectful leave, therefore, he 
pursued his wayfaring, and the duchess and her train returned to the palace. 
Throughout the whole way, the ladies were unwearied in chanting the praises of 
the stranger knight; nay, many of them would willingly have incurred the danger 
of the dragon to have enjoyed the happy deliverance of the duchess. As to the 
latter, she rode pensively along, but said nothing. 

No sooner was the adventure of the wood made public, than a whirlwind was 
raised about the ears of the beautiful dutchess. The blustering nephew of the de- 
ceased duke went about, armed to the teeth, with a swaggering uncle at each 
shoulder, ready to back him, and swore the duchess had forfeited her domain. It 
was in vain that she called all the saints, and angels, and her ladies in attendance 
into the bargain, to witness that she had passed a year and a day of immaculate 
fidelity. One fatal hour remained to be accounted for; and in the space of one 
little hour sins enough may be conjured up by evil tongues, to blast the fame of a 
whole life of virtue. 

The two graceless uncles, who had seen the world, were ever ready *o bolster 
the matter through, and, as they were brawny, broad-shouldered warriors, and vete- 
rans in brawl as well as debauch, they had great sway with the multitude, If any 
one pretended to assert the innocence of the duchess, they interrupted him with a 
Joud ha! ha! of derision. ‘A pretty story truly,’ would they cry, ‘about a wolf 
and a dragon, and a young widow rescued in the dark by a sturdy varlet, who dares 
not show his face in the daylight. You may tell that to those who do not know 
human nature; for our parts, we know the sex, and that ’s enough.’ 

If, however, the other repeated his assertion, they would suddenly knit their 
brows, swell, look big, and put their hands upon their swords. As few people like 
to fight in a cause that does not touch their own interests, the nephew and the uncles 
were suffered to have their way, and swagger uncontradicted. 

The matter was at length referred to a tribunal composed of all the dignitaries 
of the dukedom, and many and repeated consultations were held. The character 
of the duchess, throughout the year, was as bright and spotless as the moon in a 
cloudless night; one fatal hour of darkness alone intervened to eclipse its bright- 
ness. Finding human sagacity incapable of dispelling the mystery, it was deter- 
mined to leave the question to heaven ; or, in other words, to decide it by the ordeal 
of the sword — a sage tribunal in the age of chivalry. ‘The nephew and two 
bully uncles were to maintain their accusation in listed combat, and six months 
were allowed to the duchess to provide herself with three champions, to meet them 
in the field. Should she fail in this, or should her champions be vanquished, her 
honor would be considered as attainted, her fidelity as forfeit, and her dukedom would 
go to the nephew, as a matter of right. 

With this determination the duchess was fain to comply. Proclamations were 
accordingly made, and heralds sent to various parts; but day after day, week after 
week, and month after month elapsed, without any champion appearing to 
assert her loyalty throughout that darksome hour. The fair widow was reduced to 
despair, when tidings reached her of grand tournaments to be held at Toledo, in 
celebration of the nuptials of Don Roderick, the last of the Gothic kings, with the 
Morisco princess Exilona. As a last resort, the duchess repaired to the Spanish 
court, to implore the ina of its assembled chivalry. 

The ancient city of Toledo was a scene of gorgeous revelry on the event of the 
royal nuptials, ‘The youthful king, brave, ardent, and magnificent, and his lovely 
bride, beaming with all the radiant beauty of the East, were hailed with shouts 
and acclamations whenever they appeared. Their nobles vied with each other in 
the luxury of their attire, their splendid retinues, and prancing steeds; and the 
haughty dames of the court appeared in a blaze of jewels. 

In the nridst of all this pageantry, the beautiful but afflicted Duchess of Lor- 
raine made her approach to the throne. She was dressed in black, and closely veiled; 
four duennas of the most staid and severe aspect, and six beautiful demoiselles, 
formed her female atttendants. She was guarded by several very ancient, with- 
ered, and gray-headed cavaliers; and her train was borne by one of the most de- 
formed and diminutive dwarfs in existence. 

Advancing to the foot of the throne, she knelt down, and throwing up her veil, 
revealed a countenance so beautiful that half the courtiers present were ready to 
renounce their wives and mistresses, and devote themselves to her service; but when 
she made known that she came in quest of champions to defend her fame, every cava- 
lier pressed forward to offer his arm and sword, without inquiring into the merits of 
the case; for it seemed clear that so beauteous a lady could have done nothing but 
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what was right ; and that, at any rate, she ought to be championed in following the 
bent of her humors, whether right or wrong. 

Encouraged by such gallant zeal, the duchess suffered herself to be raised from the 
ground, and related the whole story of her distress. When she concluded, the king 
remained for some time silent, charmed by the music of her voice. Atlength: ‘ As 
I hope for salvation, most beautiful duchess,’ said he, ‘ were I not a sovereign king, 
and bound in duty to my kingdom, | myself would put lance in rest to vindicate 
your cause ; as it 1s, I here give full permission to my knights, and promise lists and 
a fair field, and that the contest shall take place before the walls of Toledo, in pre- 
sence of my assembled court.’ 

As soon as the pleasure of the king was known, there was a strife among the 
cavaliers present, for the honor of the contest. It was decided by lot, and the success- 
ful candidates were objects of great envy, for every one was ambitious of finding 
favor in the eyes of the beautiful widow. 

Missives were sent, summoning the nephew and his two uncles to Toledo, to 
maintain their accusation, and a day was appointed for the combat. When the day 
arrived, all ‘Toledo was in commotion at an early hour. The lists had been prepared 
in the usual place, just without the walls, at the foot of the rugged rocks on which 
the city is built, and on that beautiful meadow along the Tagus, known by the 
name of the king’s garden. The populace had already assembled, each one eager to 
secure a favorable place; the balconies were soon filled with the ladies of the court, 
clad in their richest attire, and bands of youthful knights, splendidly armed, and de- 
corated with their ladies’ devices, were managing their superbly-caparisoned steeds 
about the field. The king at length came forth in state, accompanied by the queen 
Exilona. They took their seats in a raised balcony, under a canopy of rich damask; 
and, at sight of them, the people rent the air with acclamations. 

The nephew and his uncles now rode into the field, armed cap-a-pie, and followed 
by a train of eavaliers of their own roystering cast, great swearers and carousers, 
arrant swashbucklers, that went about with clanking armor and jingling spurs. 
When the people of Toledo beheld the vaunting and discourteous appearance of these 
knights, they were more anxious than ever for the success of the gentle duchess ; but 
at the same time, the sturdy and stalwart frames of these warriors, showed that who- 
ever won the victory from them, must do it at the cost of many a bitter blow. 

As the nephew and his riotous crew rode in at one side of the field, the fair widow 
appeared at the other, with her suite of grave gray-headed courtiers, her ancient duennas 
and dainty demoiselles, and the little dwarf toiling along under the weight of her train. 
Every one made way for her as she passed, and blessed her beautiful face, and prayed 
for success to her cause. She took her seat in a lower balcony, not far from the sove- 
reigns ; and her pale face, set off by her mourning weeds, was as the moon, shining 
forth from among the clouds of night. 

The trumpets sounded for the combat. The warriors were just entering the lists, 
when a stranger knight, armed in panoply, and followed by two pages and an es- 
quire, came galloping into the field, and, riding up to the royal balcony, claimed the 
combat as a matter of right. 

‘In me,’ cried he, ‘behold the cavalier who had the happiness to rescue the beauti- 
ful duchess from the peril of the forest, and the misfortune to bring on her this grie- 
vous calumny. It was but recently, in the course of my errantry, that tidings of her 
wrongs have reached my ears, and I have urged hither at all speed, to stand forth in 
her vindication.’ 

No sooner did the duchess hear the accents of the knight, than she recognised his 
voice, and joined her prayers with his that he might enter the lists. The difficulty 
was, to determine which of the three champions already appointed should yield his 
place, each insisting on the honor of the combat. The stranger knight would have 
settled the point, by taking the whole contest upon himself; but this the other knights 
would not permit. It was at length determined, as before, by lot, and the cavalier 
who lost the chance retired murmuring and disconsolate. 

The trumpets again sounded — the lists were opened. The arrogant nephew and 
his two drawcansir uncles appeared so completely cased in steel, that they and their 
steeds were like moving masses of iron. When they understood the stranger knight 
to be the same that had rescued the duchess from her peril, they greeted him with the 
most boisterous derision : 

‘Oho! sir Knight of the Dragon,’ said they; ‘you who pretend to champion fair 
widows in the dark, come on, and vindicate your deeds of darkness in the open day.’ 

The only reply of the cavalier was, to put lance in rest, and brace himself for the 
encounter. Needless is it to relate the particulars of a battle, which was like so many 

hundred combats that have been said and sung in prose and verse. Who is there but 
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must have foreseen the event of a contest, where Heaven had to decide on the guilt or 
innocence of the most beautiful and immaculate of widows ? 

T he sagacious reader, deeply read in this kind of judicial combats, can imagine the 
encounter of the graceless nephew and the stranger knight. He sees their concussion, 
man to man, and horse to horse, in mid career, and in that Sir Graceless hurled to the 
ground, and slain. He will not wonder that the assailants of the brawny uncles were 
less successful in their rude encounter; but he will picture to himself the stout 
stranger spurring to their rescue, in the very critical moment; he will see him trans- 
fixing one with his lance, and cleaving the other to the chime with a back stroke of 
his sword, thus leaving the trio of accusers dead upon the field, and establishing the 
immaculate fidelity of the duchess, and her title to the dukedom, beyond the shadow 
of a doubt. 

The air rang with acclamations ; nothing was heard but praises of the beauty and 
virtue of the duchess, and of the prowess of the stranger knight ; but the public joy 
was still more increased when the champion raised his visor, and revealed the counte- 
nance of one of the bravest cavaliers in Spain, renowned for his gallantry in the ser- 
vice of the sex, who had long been absent, in quest of similar adventures. 

That worthy knight, however, was severely wounded in the battle, and remained 
for a long time ill of his wounds. The lovely duchess, grateful for having twice 
owed her protection to his arm, attended him daily during his illness. A tender pas- 
sion grew up between them, and she finally rewarded his gallantry by giving him her 
hand. 

The king would fain have had the knight establish his title to such high advance- 
ment by farther deeds of arms; but his courtiers declared that he had already merited 
the lady, by thus vindicating her fame and fortune in a deadly combat to outrance ; 
and the lady herself hinted that she was perfectly satisfied of his prowess in arms, from 
the proofs she received in his achievement in the forest. 

Their nuptials were celebrated with great magnificence. The present husband of 
the duchess did not pray and fast like his predecessor, Phillibert the wife-ridden ; yet 
he found greater favor in the eyes of Heaven, for their union was blessed with a 
numerous progeny — the daughters chaste and beauteous as their mother; the sons 


all stout and valiant as their sire, and all renowned, like him, for relieving disconso- 
late damsels and desolate widows. 


The ‘ Magnolia’ will be published in the course of the ensuing month, and we shall 
embrace another occasion to allude more specifically to its separate merits. 


‘ Sepaco.’ — Many of our readers will remember a tale under this title which appeared 
in the number of this Magazine for July, 1835. We allude to it now, for the purpose of 
calling public attention to a large and spirited painting from it, which hasbeen executed by 
Mr. H. Tuiercke, and may be seen at 157 Broadway. The artist — who first saw the tale 
in a Quebec journal, (into which it had been copied from the Knickerbocker,) and was 


struck with its susceptibilities has sketched the scene, as described by the writer, 
with signal fidelity. 


We subjoin the paragraph which embraces the points contained in the picture : 


‘The savage, though now unarmed, was of such Herculean proportions, that he 
seemed an overmatch for the young white, notwithstanding the advantage possessed 
by the latter in his hunting knife. Trained to ride, to box, to fence — schooled in every 
manly exercise — there was a skill and quickness in the use of his limbs possessed b 
Pepperell, which made him nocontemptible antagonist for the most powerful foe. Wit 
his eye fixed on the savage, and every muscle summoned to its guard, he advanced 
boldly toward the Indian. ‘Sebago,’ said he, ‘ you have slain your daughter. There 
lies your child, murdered by your hand.’ The only reply of the Indian was a bound at 
the throat of the young Briton, with the quickness and spite of the mountain cat. As 
he threw out his long arms and grasped at the neck of the white, it seemed that he must 
succeed in throttling his prey. Suddenly, however, he stepped back — the blood spouted 
from his side. Again he rallied. In this onset, receiving in his body the knife of his 
antagonist, he succeeded in breaking through his guard, clasped his arms around his 
body, and bore him to the earth. ‘Yet here the combat continued. The Briton dis- 
entangled his knife from the body of the savage, and plunged it to the handle repeatedly 
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in his side. Meanwhile his own throat was seized with the death-like grasp of his foe. 
He felt the desperate gripe through his whole frame — the knife dropped from his hand, 
he thought his fate sealed. At this instant another party rushed in to share in the con- 
flict, and turn the currentof the fight. The dog, which, while the combatants kept their 
feet, contented himself with springing around them in acircle, and filling the forest with 
his cries, no sooner saw his master borne down by the savage, than the noble brute 
rushed to the rescue. He seized the Indian’s arm in his mouth, and actually tore away 
the grasp from his master’s throat. Then flying at the neck of the former, he sunk his 
long teeth into it, and rolled the heavy mass from his master’s body. Breathless, and 
nearly exhausted, the latter arose. Feeble with the loss of blood, the Indian was now 
maintaining an unequal struggle to detach the gripe of the dog. Henry recovered his 
knife. He flung himself upon the Indian, and with repeated plunges buried the deadly 
instrument in his side. The last stab reached the heart. Every muscle of the victim 


relaxed — there was a slight shudder crept over his frame — a groan escaped — and he 
lay a prostrate and powerless corse.’ 


The picturesque features of the locale, which is previously described, are admirably 
preserved, while the events above graphically depicted are transferred to the canvass 
with a truth and force that leave nothing to be desired. 


THE DRAMA. 


In giving place to the usual communication of our dramatic correspondent, we would 
not be understood as sanctioning his criticism of Mr. Forrest, in all its bearings. 
Without being influenced by that gentleman’s stern, uncompromising Americanism — for 
which we confess we especially admire him — we hold it te be susceptible of proof, by 
abundant testimony, that no actor of our day has equal power in carrying an audience 
with him — in causing them to enter, heart and soul, into the scenes he is portraying. 
If to do this successfully requires not ‘ force of genius’ and ‘ innate talent,’ we confess 


ourselves ignorant of what constitutes a good actor. Eps. KNICKERBOCKER. 


Park TuHeatre— Mr. Forrest. — We are much inclined to give way to the opinion, 
that actors, like poets, are more indebted to nature than art for the faculties which they 
exercise. Thecacoethes ludendi, like the spirit which prompts the scribbler to inflict his 
lucubrations upon the public, is constantly exercising its evil influence upon the lives and 
fortunes of green boys and greener girls, to the manifest discomfiture of suffering phi- 
lanthropists, whose susceptibilities, (ever-yearning with the noble desire of fostering 
* young genius,’ whose eagle-wings may be yet but pin-feathers,) are victimized nightly 
by some aspiring Roscius. This is not the spirit to which we allude. The genius which 
dwelt in the soul of Kean, was a deep, rich, and abiding inheritance, which nature and 
not art gave him. It was his first perception; it grew with his growth, and strengthened 
with his strength. Art added to its excellence — built upon its foundation — increased its 
power; but the vital spark which illumined the structure, existed from the first, and doubly 
repaid its borrowings, by making art appear as lovely and attractive as itself. As an 
actor, Mr. Forrest is the very antipodes of Kean— and yet, paradoxical as it may 
seem, he has admirers as enthusiastic in their praise, as any that ever wept at the will 
of that master of passion. Kean had that innate genius which we say is the inheritance 
of nature. Forrest has it not. We do not mean to attempt a comparison between the 
two, if such a thing were possible; to effect it, would, under the circumstances, be an 
act of injustice to both. We only speak of Kean as an instance in proof of the truth of the 
assertion that actors ‘are born, not made.’ Kean was indebted to nature for the genius of 
his art — Forrest is under obligations to the same source, but mainly for great physical 
capacity —for all the erternals. That Forrest has of late, in all his conceptions, 
evinced the possession of mind — of a knowledge of nature —of study—is a truth 
which no one can deny. That he has displayed, in any of his personations, that deep, 
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intuitive thought, which fastens itself alike upon the delicate and the bold points of cha- 
racter — which searches every feeling, identifies itself with every passion, and paints the 
expression of each as it is received— which touches the feelings, and not the senses 
alone —is another truth, which even his friends will not be disposed to argue against. 
We may not be understood, by those who believe that a passion may be truly expressed 
without a particle of the ingredients which compose the feeling being for the time even 
in the thought of the artist. Such materialists should build automaton Hamlets, Romeos 
of bass-wood, and mahogany Othellos. In such parts as require the display of a fine 
person, a noble bearing, and great physical power, and where the scenes do not call 
upon the actor for any particular delicacy of expression — where, as in the ‘ Gladiator,’ 
the play is characterized by nobility of action— by the bold display of daring deeds, 
more than by any delicate sentiment — such as love in ‘ Romeo and Juliet,’ or jealousy 
in ‘Othello’ —- Mr. Forrest is superior to any actor we have ever witnessed. In ‘Othello’ 
he fails in expression; in ‘Lear’ he wants the soul of the character. He has ail the 
wheels of the watch, but the spring is wanting; and yet his Lear was, in the scenes of 
angry passion, terribly grand. In these Mr. Forrest showed not only his fine voice and 
muscular strength, but he satisfied all that he had studied, and knew as well the feeling 
as the words which he expressed. In all his Indian characters, Mr. Forrest is deservedly 
great. His good sense, study, and his noble person, have made him more than respect- 
able in Damon, and other parts of similar character. Whatever he attempts hereafter 
will either be as highly approved as the best of his previous characters have been, or 
they will bear the stamp of respectability. He is not a tragedian who will ever make 
his audience laugh. His judgment will always command respect, and his great talents, 
when properly applied, the admiration of the judicious. Mr. Forrest has greatly im- 
proved since he left this country, and he will continue to doso. The same perseverance 
which has brought him to the elevation which he now occupies, will lift him still higher, 
and make hima yet greater honor to the profession which he now adorns. There 
is an occasional extravagance in Mr. Forrest's manner, which we hope he will reform 
altogether : 
*‘ His action always strong, but sometimes such, 
That candor must declare, he acts too much’ 

This over-acting is the fault of all the pupils of the Forrest school. Imitators gene- 
rally copy the faults before they do the beauties of their originals. Mr. Forrest is, 
therefore, especially answerable for the consequences of this defect. Let him entirely 
do away with the habit of rant, by setting the example to his followers. Let him cul- 
tivate a chaste and subdued style, casting away every thing which can possibly be con- 
strued into a trap for applause; and what was said of Quin may with better justice be 
applied to him : 


* Where he falls short, ’tis nature’s fault alone — 
Where he succeeds, the merit ’s all his own.’ 


Miss Horton. — After the departure of the Woops, we began ‘to fear that we had 
listened for the last time to English opera at the Park Theatre; but we have been 
agreeably disappointed. Miss Horton has appeared: her reception was gracious and 
just, and her performances, through a short engagement, have been greeted each suc- 
ceeding night with increased approbation. She possesses a contralto voice of extraor- 
dinary natural sweetness, an] highly cultivated and improved under the efficient 
instruction of the celebrated Borpoew1. Miss Horton has not, we uiderstand, been 
often before the public, previous to this engagement. Her time has been closely devoted 
to study, for years past ; and the effect is, a rich and finished style of singing, which has 
not its equal on the American stage, and, with one or two exceptions, no superior on 
any other. She does not, however, seem to do herself justice. Her voice is powerful — 
sufficiently so to fill any theatre; but, from timidity, we presume, she does not always 
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exercise it in its full capacity. She should not hold back one strain from the just mea- 
sure of her powers, nor deprive her audience of a single tone of her rich and beautiful 
voice. We do not fear a surfeit from a feast so delicate. 


Man’tie Aveusta. — Of this lady, it may for the present suffice to say, that the fame 
which preceded her in no respect exceeded her merits. She is one of the most graceful 
artistes, in her department, ever seen on the New-York boards; and she comes among 
us abundantly accredited, as one sustaining a similar préeminence abroad. She has, 
in no country, but one rival near her throne ; and to be second only to Tacuion1, should 
not only satisfy Aveusta, but all who witness her tasteful exhibitions of ‘ the poetry 
of motion.’ Cc. 


—_ 


Tue Nationa, Treatre. —This new establishment — second to none in the Union 
for the richness, beauty, and comfort of its interior appointments — has won upon the 
public regard, during the short term in which it has been in operation, to an extent which 
even the enterprising and skilful managers themselves could scarcely have anticipated. 
Beside the humorous personations of Mrrcnett, one of the new and clever English 
recruits of the establishment, the National has already presented to crowded houses 
the distinguished performances of Boorn, the best actor in America; Miss Currrow, 
but recently returned from abroad, bearing marks of evident improvement, and more 
effective than ever; CeLeste, whose reputation is too well known to require comment ; 
Wa tack, ‘ himself alone’ in his line, and always excellent; and Miss Pxituirs, who 
has no compeer, now that Fanny Kemate no longer sways the hearts of theatre-goers 
at her will. Such has been the opening, only, of this new play-house; yet, promising 
as it has been, there is little doubt that it will continue to realize the favorable anticipa- 
tions of its future course naturally awakened in the public mind. 


American Tueatre, Bowery. — Beside the attractions of Mr. Hamstiy, as Othello 
and Hamlet, and of Miss Cusumany, a ‘ talented’ débutante, the nautical drama of 
Larirre — prepared for the stage by Miss Meprna, from the novel of ‘ Lafitte, or the 
Pirate of the Gulf, by Professor Incranam — has been produced at this theatre with a 
liberal expenditure of superb scenery, and all the varied machinery and adjuncts of 
similar pieces. That it has merit and attraction, may be gathered from the fact that it 
crowds the house nightly, from pit to ceiling, with admiring audiences; but in what this 
merit and attraction consist, we have not yet been enabled to experience. As yet, the 
play is in too much demand to be visited by one who values a comfortable seat in 
uncomfortable weather. 


Every Man’s Boox. — It is related of Burke, that being caught one day in a shower, 
in one of the streets of London, he stepped beneath a temporary shelter, where he 
encountered a weaver, with whom he soon entered into conversation. When the 
shower had passed, and the parties separated, a by-stander asked the artisan if he knew 
who that was with whom he had been conversing. ‘Oh, it was some weaver,’ was the 
reply. This circumstance has been often quoted, as an evidence of the familiarity of 
the great statesman with every species of parctical knowledge. ‘Every inan’s Book’ 
is a work calculated to make the reader as wise as Mr. Burke, in relation to all known 
professions aud trades, of which eighty are briefly but clearly described, and illustrated 
with a like number of well-designed but frequently very badly-executed engravings. 
The volume is from the pen of Mr. Eowarp Hazew, and is beautifully stereotyped by 
Mr. Joun Faean, of Philadelphia. It is designed for the use of schools and families, 
as well as miscellaneous readers, and is destined to prove a popular additon to the use- 
ful literature of the day. 
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LITERARY RECORD. 


Everetr’s Orations. — This volume is a noble and timely donation to the American 
public. It contains all the addresses of a public nature which have been given by the 
author, save those of a political bearing, which are here excluded. Most of the contents of 
this collection have already appeared in print; and such of our readers as have read them 
in the form of an ephemeral pamphlet, will need no incentive to their attainment in a col- 
lected form. To great fertility of mind, Mr. Everett unites rich and varied classical attain- 
ments, a diction elegant and pure, and the advantages of observation, gained in close fa- 
miliarity with the scenes and events of his own country, and by extended foreign travel. 
The meritsof these compositions are too well known to require praise or comment. We 
but subjoin their titles : Orations at Cambridge, before the Society of Phi Beta Kappa, 
August, 1824; at Plymouth, December, 1824; at Concord, April, 1835; at Cambridge; 
July 4, 1826; at Charlestown, in commemoration of Adams and Jefferson, Angust, 1826, 
at Charlestown, July 4, 1828; Address at the erection of a monument to John Harvard, 
at Charlestown, September, 1828; Speech at a public dinner at Nashville, Tennessce, 
June, 1824; at a public dinner at Lexington, 1829; at a public dinner at Yellow Springs, 
(Ohio,) June, 1829 ; before the Charlestown Lyceum, June, 1830, being the two hundreth 
anniversary of Gov. Winthrop’s arrival; on the Importance of Scientific Knowledge 
to practical men, and on the encouragements to its pursuits ; Lecture on the Working 
men’s Party, before the Charlestown Lyceum, October, 1830; Introductory to the 
Franklin Lectures, in Boston, November, 1831 ; Speech before the Colonization Society, 
in the Capitol, at Washington, January, 1832; at a public meeting held in Boston on 
behalf of the Kenyon College, (Ohio,) May, 1833; at Faneuil Hall, May, 1833, on the 
subject of the Bunker Hill Monument; at a Temperance Meeting in Salem, June, 1833 ; 
Oration at Worcester, July 4, 1833; before the Phi Beta Kappa Society in Yale College, 
New-Haven, August, 1833; Address at Brighton, before the Massachusetts Agricultu- 
ral Society, October, 1833; Eulogy on Lafayette, at Faneuil Hall, September, 1834; 
Oration at Lexington, April, 1835; at Beverly, July 4, 1835; Address before the Literary 
Societies of Amherst College, August, 1835; Address at Bloody Brook, in South Deer- 
field, September, 1835, in commemoration of the fall of the ‘ Flower of Essex,’ at that 
spot, in King Phillip’s War, September 18, (O. S.,) 1675 ; and Speech on the subject of 
the Western Rail-road, delivered in Faneuil Hall, October, 1835. 

In addition to this volume — which in beauty of execution reflects honor upon the 
press of the American Stationers’ Company of Boston — we are glad to perceive that 
another will soon be published, containing a selection of the author's Speeches in Con- 
gress, and articles written in the North American Review. 


Me .iucuamre: A LeGenp or THE Santee. Owing to an unforeseen lack of space, 
we are compelled to reserve for our next number a review of this latest work of a 
popular American novelist; reluctantly cuntenting ourselves, in the mean time, (if 
the bull be pardonable,) by a bare hint as to its character, and with commending tt, in 
general terms, to the favorable regards of our readers. It is, as we learn, rather an epi- 
sode in the progress of ‘The Partisan’ than a continuation of that romance. The 
action of ‘ Mellichampe’ begins where the ‘Partisan’ left off, and the story opens by the 
resumption of one of the suspended threads of that narrative; but beyond this, there is 
no connection between the two works. The events made use of are chiefly historical, 
of which every chapter of the romance, it is believed, affords ampleevidence. ‘ Indeed,’ 
says the author in his preface, ‘the entire materials of Mellichampe — the leading 
events — every general action — and the main characteristics, have been taken from the 
unquestionable records of history, and— in the regard of the novelist — the scarcely 
less credible testimonies of that venerable and moss-mantled Druid, Tradition.’ 
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Tue Romance or Nature. — Unquestionably the most rich and tasteful volume, of 
the annual class, which has made its appearance in advance of the coming season, is 
‘The Romance of Nature, or the Flower Seasons Illustrated. By Louisa ANNE 
Twamiey. The plates, twenty-cight in number, are engraved, after original drawings 
by the author, in the finest style of the art, and colored with such perfect truth to nature 
that the beholder can scarcely help fancying that he sees before him the very flowers 
themselves — and it needs but a little stretch of imagination, to believe that they even 
impart the aroma which their originals exhale. There are some two hundred and fifty 
pages of beautiful letter-press, in verse, appropriate to the various flowery subjects 
which they accompany and illustrate. We hardly look for a more attractive souvenir 
from the English press, how much soever the laudable emulation of the publishers of 
these elegant productions in London might lead us to expect. Witny anp Lone. 


RattTuin THE Reerer. ‘ Capt. Marryat’ is placed on the back of these volumes, and 
as a heading to the show-bills which announce their publication. Whether the author 
of ‘Peter Simple’ be their real father or not, certain it is, that his plastic hand has 
been busy with the contents, and the real writer, whoever he may be, has imbibed no 
small portion of his inventive skill, humor, spirit, and unsurpassed power of graphic 
description. The work is composed of the collected numbers of ‘ The Life of a Sub- 
Editor,’ which have appeared monthly in the London Metropolitan Magazine, during 
the last twelve months, as well as in an incomplete form, in the American re-publica- 
tion of that excellent work. The public are by this time on very familiar terms with 
Rattlin; and he will now make his way without farther introduction or recom- 
mendation. 


Tue Peart. — ‘The Pearl, or Affection’s Gift,’ for 1837, is the sixth volume of that 
popular Christmas and New Year’s Present for Youth. It is embellished with six 
mezzotinto engravings, very soft, and highly finished. The contents are varied, in- 
structive, and entertaining. It has evidently been the aim of the several writers— 
among whom are Miss Sepewick, Mrs. Sigourney, Mrs. Gitman, and others of like 
repute — to inculcate valuable moral and religious lessons. The letter-press is superior, 
and the binding rich and tasteful. We take pleasure in recommending ‘ The Pearl’ to 
parents and guardians, and to all who may desire to interest the imagination and im- 
prove the hearts of the young. 


Tue Viotet, a Christmas and New Year’s Gift, or Birth-day Present, is of the 
same character as ‘The Pearl,’ being intended for youth of both sexes. There are six 
pretty engravings; and the matter is furnished by well-known contributors, among 
whom, in addition to those mentioned above, are Miss H. F. Goutp, Mrs. Hae, Mrs. 
Emevury, and Miss Goocu. The letter-press and binding are neat and appropriate. 


Invine’s Works. — We doubtless confer a favor upon many of our readers, by com- 
mending to public acceptance the new and uniform edition of Irnvrye’s works, now in 
course of publication by Carrey, Lea anp Brancuarp, Philadelphia. Kwyicker- 
BOcKER’S ‘ History of New-York,’ and ‘ The Sketch-Book,’ are already issued, in a clear, 
large type, and tasteful binding. Moreover, the price is so reasonable as to place the 
series in the reach of all classes of readers. 


Awrut Exposure or ‘Awrvt Discrosures.—A small volume, of an hundred 
pages and upward, has been laid before us, entitled ‘ Awful Exposure of the Atrocious Plot 
formed by certain Individuals against the Clergy and Nuns of Lower Canada, through 
the intervention of Mania Monx: with an authentic Narrative of her Life, from her birth 
to the present moment, and an account of her Impositions, etc.’ We have glanced but 
hastily through the book, and can only speak of its literary merits, which are not of an 
exalted character. 
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Tue Turee Eras or Woman’s Lire. — The attractive title of this work by no 
means belies the interest which it is calculated to awaken in the mind of the reader. It 
is, in our opinion, inferior to no English novel of the present day. It displays a familiar 
knowledge of the various workings of human passion, an accurate acquaintance with 
correct models of fictitious composition, and an acute observation of the striking or 
simple scenes of domestic life. Withal, its inculcations are of the best tendency. 


Git Bias. — The Brotners Harper have issued, in two large and handsome vol- 
umes, uniform with their fine edition of ‘Tom Jones,’ ‘Humphrey Clinker,’ etc., ‘The 
Adventures of Gil Blas of Santaline: translated from the French of Le Saag, by T. 
Smoxtert, M. D., with a Memoir of the Author, by Tuomas Roscog.’ To state that 
the volumes are illustrated by Crurxsyankx, and printed in the best manner of the pub- 
lishers, is praise enough of a work which is otherwise beyond encomium. 


‘Georce Batcomee’ is the title of a new American novel, on the eve of publication 
by the Messrs. Harrers. It proceeds, as we learn, from Virginia; and from a hasty 
glance at some of the sheets, we incline to the belief that the work will at least 
prove entertaining. Lively and spirited colloquy is the mosi prominent feature in its 
style. We shall refer more particularly to the volumes in a subsequent number. 


Boox or Niacara Fats. — The traveler to the Great Cataract will find ‘ Sree.e’s 
Book of the Niagara Falls’ — the third edition of which, revised, enlarged, and accom- 
panied by maps, has just been published — an important aid to his enjoyment of the 


numerous points of matchless scenery which it points out and illustrates. It is neatly 
executed. 


Cicero’s Se.ect Letrers.—H. Perxins, Philadelphia, and Perkins anp Mar- 
vin, Boston, have printed, on a clear bold type and good paper, Cicero’s Select Letters, 
with notes and illustrations in English, For elegant Latinity, easy and vigorous style, 
condensed fact, and pure sentiments, these letters have no superiors. 


Pivrarcn’s Lives. — A new corrected and revised edition of Plutarch’s Lives, trans- 
lated from the original Greek, with critical and historical notes, and a life of the author, 


has just been issued by the Messrs. Harpers, It is executed with neatness, and well 
bound, in leather, 


To a CorREsPoNDENT. — In answer to a correspondent, ‘H. W.,’ who complains of the occasional 
solid or scientific articles which appear in our pages, we can only reply —in the words of a work 
which has attained a just préeminence, not only in Europe but in this country — that ‘ to be gene- 
rally useful and entertaining, we mean to suit our periodical to readers of every denomination. It is 
not solely our intention to paint the manners and the fashions of the times; to interest the passions, 
and wander in the regions of fancy. We propose to blend instruction with amusement; to pass 
from light aiid gay effusions to stern disquisition ; to mingle erudition w ith wit; to allure and please 
the studious and the grave, the dissipated and the idle. To the former, we may suggest matter for 
reflection and remark; into the latter we may infuse the love of knowledge ; and to both we may 
afford a not inelegant relaxation and amusement.’ All this, with the aid of numerous contributors, 
of whose varied powers our readers are not ignorant, it will be our aim as nearly as possible to per- 
form. Meanwhile, as an evidence that our labors to these ends have not hitherto been considered 
altogether unsuccessful, we may mention the gratifying fuct, that since this Magazine passed into 
the hands of its present proprietors, the number of monthly impressions has increased from less 
than one thousand, to four thousand copies ; and at no period has the acquisition of names to its sub- 
scription list been so great as between each successive number. This is asubstantial proof of pub- 
lic approbation, which we shall relax no effort appropriately and effectually to acknowledge. 





The ‘Reply’ of Rev. Dr. Beas.ey to ‘ Juntus Jr.’ — unavoidably omitted in the present number — 
will appear in the Knickerbocker for November. 


